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accurate, concise, and readable history of the Ma- 
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TELEPHONE LINES 
ARE HUMMING 


THIs COUNTRY’S telephone service is one of its 
greatest assets in time of emergency. It unites 
millions of peeple — helps thousands of busi- 
nesses to get things done quicker — and is a 
vital part of our national defense. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has increased 
the number of telephones by more than 
16,000,000. There are nearly twice as many 
now as nine years ago. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for new telephone equip- 
ment of every kind. The number of Bell 
Telephone employees has increased to more 


than 600,000. 


All of this growth and the size of the Bell 
System are proving of particular value right 
now. One reason this country can outproduce 
any other is because it has the most and the 
best telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHAT'S DOING 


When World War II ended, just a little more than five years ago, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft had the immense satisfaction of knowing that its piston 
engines had powered almost exactly as many allied war planes as all other 
makes combined. 


But we were then just about at the bottom of the list as designers and builders 
of the new gas turbine engines. In fact, we hadn’t built a single turbine. The 
reason? The military demand for our reciprocating types had been so great, 
right up to V-] Day, that we were not permitted to do more than a token 
amount of research and engireering on gas turbines. Yet British, German 
and American jets were already flying, and several other American manufac- 











turers were hard at work on their own designs. 
As the war drew to a close, however, we began intensive design and develop- : 
ment work on gas turbines. That was in the summer of 1945. We started with * v 
the realization that we had a very tough job on our hands to catch up with : 
the others and to stay in business. t 
But we did it. Just a few weeks ago, we proudly watched the first flight tests 

of the most powerful turboprop engine that has ever flown, the Pratt & " 
Whitney T-34 Turbo-Wasp. Work on this project had started five long years A 
before, under Navy auspices. Meantime, we had already reached the produc- 4 
tion stage on the most powerful turbojet engine flying in the United States, . 
the J-48 Turbo-Wasp, and on the smaller J-42, both developed in collaboration W 
with Rolls-Royce. In addition, we have continued to refine and produce, in 

increasing quantities, the Wasp Major, most powerful reciprocating engine in C 
the aircraft world. : 
Reaching this height was a real up-hill climb, and we think it points up a rh 
moral. It’s this: Real progress in this aviation business is not easily or quickly 3,0 
achieved. 
The story of these past five years at Pratt & Whitney is one of headaches and = 
heartaches and midnight oil, of millions of man-hours of hard work and of the 
millions of dollars risked to reach the goal. The next five years — or ten — bas: 
won’t be any different. We must continue to devote our skill, our energy, our 
time, and our money to one task — developing superior aircraft power plants. hou 
Only by doing this faithfully can we help maintain the air supremacy with- = 


out which this country cannot survive. 
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Wl Peal & Whitney Circraft ? 





HOW MANY MAN-HOURS HAVE WE SPENT 
ON GAS TURBINE DEVELOPMENT ? 


Ee 


syeroz?— 


The answer to this question is a very impressive figure and we'd 
like to publish it here, but to disclose it would reveal restricted 
information, But we can give you a clue to the answer. The 
simplest job in our gas turbine program was development of the 
J-42 turbojet. That engine, as you know, was only an adaptation 
of an existing design. And yet more than a million man-hours 
were spent in preparing it for production. Development work 
was even more extensive on the powerful J-48 turbojet and T-34 
turboprop engines. The time devoted to development on all three 
and several other gas turbine projects already has run into many, 
many millions of man-hours. 





WHAT ARE THE RATINGS OF OUR 
MOST POWERFUL ENGINES ? 


a Cicily foe 





Wasp Major 3-48 Turbojet § 1-34 Turboprop 
[] 3,000 Hp.? [—] 5,000 Lb. Thrust? [] 5,000 Hp.? 
[] 3,500 Hp.? [(] 5,500 Lb. Thrust? [_] 5,700 Hp. ? 
[) 4,000 Hp.? [—] 6,250 Lb. Thrust? [_] 6,000 Hp. ? 


The Wasp Major, which went into production with a rating of 
3,000 horespower, exceeds 4,000 horsepower in its latest version 
and is the most powerful piston engine in the world. The J-48, 
most powerful turbojet in this country, has a static thrust of 
6,250 pounds, but its power is increased tremendously when 
afterburner and water injection are used. And you can be sure 
that, as development work continues on this power plant, its 
basic power rating will go much higher. The T-34, although 
it is in the early phase of its development cycle, is the most 
powerful turboprop now flying. It has officially passed its fifty- 
hour test at 5,700 horsepower, but Pratt & Whitney Aircraft con- 
fidently predicts its power will be increased by a very substantial 
margin. 





WHAT TYPES OF PLANES USE THESE POWERFUL 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES ? 


[] Bombers? 
[_] Fighters 2 
[_] Cargo Transports ? 
[_] Interceptors ? 





The big Wasp Major piston engines are used in many famous 
planes flown by the Navy and the Air Force. In addition to 
Consolidated’s B-36 and Boeing’s B-50 bombers, Wasp Majors 
are used in the Douglas C-124 and Boeing C-97 long-range 
transports, and the Fairchild C-119 and C-120 — all Air Force 
planes. In the Navy, it powers the Martin Mauler, carrier at- 
tack plane, and the Martin Mercator, patrol bomber. The J-48 
turbojet already has been chosen to power three of the fastest 
fighters in the world — the Navy Grumman F9F-5 Panther, 
and the Air Force’s North American F-93A and Lockheed F94-C. 
The T-34 turboprop, of course, is so new that to date it has only 
been test-flown. But its performance is so promising that already 
the Navy and Air Force are considering its use in several types 
of aircraft. 





PRATT & WHITNEY 
AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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INTRODUCTION 
8 Few QUESTIONS ARE SO LITTLE UNDERSTOOD AS THE 
relation between the U. S. Marine Corps and the U. S. 
Navy. To some extent this lack of understanding finds its 
origin in ignorance of the circumstances under which 
the Navy and the Marine Corps were created; and the 
manner in which each was organized and operated. To 
some extent it is a consequence of the comparatively rapid 
changes in the weapons and techniques of naval war, 
tesulting in a constant effort on the part of seamen and 
Marines to adapt themselves to new methods of naval 





warfare. 





Basically, however, the confusion with respect to the 
telationship between the Marine Corps and the Navy 
originates in a failure to define terms. Failure to dis- 
tinguish explicitly between the U. S. Navy and the Naval 
Establishment has been a characteristic of almost all 
legislation ordering Marine Corps and Naval affairs, and 
of almost all legal opinions seeking to interpret Marine 
Corps and Naval legislation. A distinction between these 
concepts is essential to an understanding of the relation- 
ship existing between the U. S. Navy and tke U. S. Marine 
Corps today. Although the term “Naval Establishment” 
has been explicitly recognized and defined in recent legis- 
lation, the meaning of the term “U. S. Navy” must be 
arrived at by construction. Thus there is continued con- 
fusion as to the relation between these concepts; and con- 
tinued misunderstanding of the relationship of the Marine 
Corps to the U. S. Navy and the Naval Establishment. 

In brief, the term “Naval Establishment” as defined in 
Public Law 432 embraces all the activities committed to 
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the care of the Secretary of the Navy. The Naval Estab- 
lishment includes the vessels necessary to conduct sea and 
air warfare, the vessels necessary to support the com- 
batant ships at sea, and includes the supporting estab- 
lishment ashore; the Marine Corps is part of the Naval 
Establishment; in time of war the Coast Guard is like- 
wise part of the Naval Establishment. 


Historically, the term “U. S. Navy” was taken to mean 
cnly the vessels of war and their crews. The operation of 
the yards and stations ashore and the care of naval storcs 
was given over to officials with responsibilities of a civil 
rather than a military or naval character. But in the 
course of time the term “U. S. Navy” was broadened, 


dof the Marine Corps 


' Prepared by LtCol Hamilton M. Hoyler 


through usage, to refer not only to combatant ships but 
to the supporting activities ashore and afloat. 

This gradual change in meaning was not clearly recog- 
nized by the Congress or the courts for many years. 
Thus, as the term “U. S. Navy” broadened in scope it was 
sometimes used in legislation and legal opinion to sig- 
rify the entire naval establishment. At other times it was 
given a more restricted meaning. 

In view of the variability of che term “U. S. Navy,” it 
is little wonder that the authorities often appear confused 
as to the legal status of the Marine Corps, but from a 
study of the law and the historical development of the 
U.S. Navy and the U. S. Marine Corps, it is clear beyond 
doubt, that the Marine Corps is a military service; that 
the Marine Corps is a separate service within the Naval 
Establishment; and that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, is and always has been, subject only to the control 
of the Secretary of the Navy, acting for the President. 

It is from the statutes that the clearest declarations of 
Congressional intent with respect to the legal status of the 
U. S. Marine Corps can be found. Most important here 
ere the Act of 1798, the Act of 1834, and the Acts of 
1947 and 1948, the National Security Act, as amended, 
and Public Law 432. Under the Act of 1798, the Marine 
Corps, created “in addition” to the then existing military 
establishment, was recognized by Congress as a distinct 
body within the land and naval forces of the United 
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States. The act of 1834, however, established the basic 
pattern of Marine Corps-Navy relations that exists to this 
day. The Acts of 1947 and 1948 upheld the status of the 
Marine Corps as a separate service within the Naval 
Establishment and affirmed the fact that the Marine Corps 
is subject only to the control of the Secretary of the Navy 
ecting for the President. 

To determine the legal status of the Marine Corps, it is 
first necessary to examine the Act of 1798 and that of 
1834 in the light of the circumstances surrounding thejg, 
enactment. Only by a careful inquiry into the political 
situation, the organization and employment of the nation’s 
land and naval forces, and the general climate of events 
in those early years, can the place of the Marine Corps as 
a part of the land and naval forces of the Republic be 
understood. 


PRIOR TO 1798 — THE MARINE SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


@ WHEN THE First CONGRESS assembled in 1789, the 
United States had no Navy. Although several of the states 
owned small cruisers, not one public armed vessel was 
owned by the Republic. By act of Congress in August 
1789, matters relating to the “land or naval forces, ships 
cr warlike stores of the United States” and to “military 
or naval affairs” had been assigned to the War Depart- 


A distinct military organization in the service of its country, the Marine Corps is 


by custom and law part of the Naval Establishment. 


It is not a bureau of the Navy 
5 
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The original manuscript from which this 
article was prepared is fully documented, 
almost line for line. In the interest of clear, 
uninterrupted reading all citations, footnotes, 
etc., have been removed. Citations of source 
will be supplied to anyone on request to the 
Editor, Marine Corps GAZETTE. 











ment; and while trouble with the Barbary States ap- 
peared imminent throughout the period, it was not until 
1794 that Congress authorized the President to provide a 
naval armament, and to procure a number of smaller 
vessels. The revenue cutter service had been organized 
in 1790, but it was considered a civil service and not a 
part of the navy. Again in 1797 and 1798 Congress made 
further provision for the naval armament. As the statutes 
specifically included Marine detachments in the crews of 
the ships provided for the naval armament, Marines were 
enlisted in the “Marine Service of the United States” to 
serve aboard the frigates and other armed vessels. 

Naval affairs during this period were handled by a 
naval department within the Department of War and in 
appropriation acts it became customary to distinguish 
between the Military and Naval Establishments. 

In 1798, however, the naval department within the 
Department of War became a separate executive depart- 
ment denominated the Department of the Navy. The 
Secretary of the Navy was directed to execute the orders 
of the President relative to such things as the armament 
and employment of vessels of war “as well as all other 
matters connected with the Naval Establishment of the 
United States.” 

It should be pointed out that the Act of 30 April 1798 
did not create the Navy. The vessels of war and the 
officers and men aboard them, which constituted the Navy 
of the United States, had been brought into being by 
such statutes as those authorizing the naval armament. 
The act creating the Navy Department set up an admin- 
istrative body, headed by the Secretary of the Navy, to 
superintend the Navy and the numerous activities making 
up the shore establishment. 


At this time the Naval Establishment consisted of the- 


naval stores, yards and stations ashore and the vessels of 
war and ‘their crews. The term “Navy of the United 
States” was used to refer to the men of war and other 
armed vessels in the public service; the counterpart of 
the present naval operating forces. 

Not all government vessels were considered part of the 
naval establishment. The revenue cutters, for instance, as 
their principal function was collection of duties and 
excises rather than national defense, were not adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Navy, although the practice 
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of assigning them to the Naval Establishment in time of 
war originated early in our history. 

Nor could all the Marines in the service of the United 
States be considered to be embraced by the Naval Estab- 
lishment. Those who had been enlisted for the naval 
armament were, as crew members, presumably part of 
the Navy. According to the custom of the day, men who 
enlisted in the Marine Service of the United States re- 
mained Marines only as long as the ship on which they 
had signed for service remained a part of the Navy, and 
if that ship was decommissioned, or laid up in ordinary, 
the Marines aboard, like the seamen, were discharged. 
It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that the Congress in 
raising Marines for the naval armament had considered 
them to be part of the Navy. However, Marines enlisted 
for duty aboard the revenue cutters presumably were not 
so considered, because such vessels were not a part of the 
Naval Establishment. In view of these facts it is signifi- 
cant that the new Department of the Navy did not ex- 
pressly take jurisdiction from the War Department over 
the Marines in the service of the United States. 

Faced with this confusing situation, and realizing the 
value to be derived from organizing the Marine service 
along military lines, it is little wonder that the House 
“Committee for the Protection of Commerce and the 
Defense of the Country” on May 22, 1798, expressed the 
opinion that “important advantages would be obtained 
by arrangement in one corps, of the Marines who are, or 
shall be engaged in the service of the United States and 
by annexing them to the existing military establishment; 
particularly as it would afford the means of economy and 
order, in which a number of minute detachments are 
liable to be deficient; and as thereby the detachment, 
which will be occasionally on shore, will be kept in proper 
discipline and may be rendered useful in the fortifica- 
tions or elsewhere as the public service may require.” 


Hl 
THE ACT OF 1798 — THE UNITED STATES 
MARINE CORPS 


#® Own Jury 11, 1798, President Adams approved “An 
Act for the Establishing and Organizing a Marine 
Corps.” By the terms of this legislation there was to be 
organized “in addition to the present military establish- 
ment, a Corps of Marines,” which was to be formed into 
as many companies or detachments as the President might 
direct. The officers, privates and musicians were to “take 
the same oath” of allegiance as prescribed for the Army, 
and were to “be governed by the same rules and articles 
of war, as are prescribed for the Military Establishment 
of the United States, and by the rules for the regulation 
of the Navy . . : according to the nature of the service in 
which they shall be employed. ...” It was further pro- 
vided that the “Marine Corps established by this act shall, 
at any time, be liable to do duty in the forts and garrisons 





New Instruments for Microwave Testing - 


COMPLEMENT SPERRY’S 


“ 


Models 348, 349 and 350, new cavity frequency meters shown below, extend to 
the SHF and EHF frequency ranges, techniques which are now available at 
lower frequencies. These broadband instruments are designed for both 
transmission and absorption-type indications. They are suitable for 
search-type frequency measurements or any other requirement where 
an accuracy of .1 percent frequency set is needed. These are among 
the many new microwave test and measuring instruments which 
have been added to the ever-increasing Sperry Microline. 
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I 348 349 350 


CAVITY CAVITY CAVITY 
Other new instruments in the frequency ranges of the 
above mentioned meters are: 








Instrument Model Frequency Range mc 

Impedance Meter 320 18,000-26,500 

Impedance Meter 346 26,500-40,000 

Impedance Transformer 347 26,500-40,000 

Directional Coupler 405 26,500-39,000 

Directional Coupler 413 18,000-26,500 

Directional Coupler 415 18,000-26,500 

Directional Coupler 388 12,400-17,000 

Directional Coupler 429 32,000-39,000 

Short 371 26,500-40,000 

Short 372 12,400-18,000 

Termiasiion 401 12,400-18,000 Catalog information on these and other Microline instruments is available on request. 
Termination 402 26, 500-40,000 

Detector and Mixer 357 12,400-18,000 

Detector and Mixer 358 18,000-26,500 

Detector and Mixer 359 26,500-40,000 

Detector and Mixer 382 _26,500-40,000 GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
Magic Tee 390 18,000-26,500 

Magic Tee 391 26,500-40,000 


«Trade Mark, Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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of the United States, on the sea-coast or any other duty 
on shore, as the President, at his discretion, shall direct.” 
The Commandant was also authorized to appoint a staff, 
‘if the Marine Corps, or any part of it, shall be ordered 
by the President to duty on shore.” 

The new Corps was neither made a part of the Naval 
Establishment nor the naval forces. While the act did 
provide that detachments of the “Corps of Marines ... 
shall be made in lieu of the respective quotas ... author- 
ized for the frigates and other armed vessels and gallies,” 
the President was not restricted in his power to form 
companies or detachments for duty ashore. Nor was the 
President’s power to assign the new Corps to duty on 
shore restricted to protecting activities of the Naval Estab- 
lishment. Instead a military body analogous in many 
respects to the Corps in the existing military establish- 
ment was created. 

It should be noticed that throughout the acs, in pre- 
scribing the duties which members of the new organiza- 
tion were to be called upon to undertake, Congress speaks 
of a “Marine Corps” or a “Corps of Marines.” Thus, “the 
Marine Corps or any part of it” could be ordered to do 
duty on shore. And thus, “the Marine Corps,” not indi- 
vidual Marines in the service of the United States, was to 
be liable to duty ashore as the President should direct. 
This emphasis upon the Corps as an organization of Ma- 
rines indicated the military character of the organization 
which Congress intended to create. While in the Navy 
of the period, the ships’ crew furnished the familiar pat- 
tern of organization; in the military establishment, a 
more complex pattern was necessary. The Corps was a 
well known and well understood type of military organi- 
zation in the nation’s military establishment at the time. 


But more important the establishment of the Corps as 
an organization of Marines made a significant change 
in the relationship between the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. Until the act of 1798, Marines, like seamen, were 
signed up for duty aboard a particular vessel. After the 
Act of 1798 Marines were enlisted for service in the 
Marine Corps, rather than for duty aboard any particular 
ship. After 1798, therefore, Marines were subject to be 
assigned from vessel to vessel and could not be consid- 
ered as a part of a ship’s crew except while actually serv- 
ing in a detachment stationed aboard her. This fact, of 
course, did not change the status of Marines serving 
aboard ship. While assigned to a particular vessel, a 
Marine was subject to the commands of the ship’s officers 
as were other members of the crew. However, Marine 
detachments after 1798 were part of a ship’s crew only 
as long as they were assigned as such by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. 

But most indicative of the fact that the Congress looked 
upon the Marine Corps as an organization separate and 
distinct from the Navy was the provision giving the Pres- 
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1. began as a limited private edition... com- 
piled by and for engineers and physicists of 
the world-wide International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. Now it ranks as the 
number one work of its kind—more than 
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ident power to order the Marine Corps to any duty on 
shore as he in his discretion should direct. This pro- 
vision gave the President far more power over the Marine 
Corps than he possessed over the Navy; and even today 
the President’s power to employ the Marine Corps is of 
far greater scope than his power over the naval operating 
forces. It must be emphasized that the power of the 
President over the Navy is not to be considered as un- 
limited simply because of the constitutional provision 
constituting him the Commander-in-Chief. It is the Con- 
gress which is authorized to “provide and maintain a 
Navy” and it is the Congress which has the power of 
determining when and for what purpose the Navy may 
be used. Thus it has been held that the President, except 
in cases of emergency or insurrection, has no power to 
use naval operating forces to enforce ordinary civil and 
criminal statutes. But by the terms of the Act of 1798, 
which was reaffirmed by the National Security Act of 
1947, and continues in force to this day, the Marine 
Corps “shall be liable to do duty in the forts and garri- 
sons of the United States, on the sea-coast, or any other 
duty on shore as the President, at his discretion, shall 
direct.” (Italics supplied) And it has been in the per- 
formance of just such duties that the Marine Corps has 
gained so much of its enviable reputation. Thus Marines 
many times during the last century and again during 
World War I have acted as couriers for the State De- 








partment, and on two conspicuous occasions have been 
called upon to aid the Post Office Department in guarding 
the mails. The President’s assignment of Marines to 
United Nations truce teams is another example of this 
type of employment. 

Thus by effecting the organization of Marines along 
military lines, by authorizing the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to set up his own staff organization for 
administering the Corps, by providing that Marines 
should be subject to Navy control only while aboard 
ship and that they were to be available for assignment by 
the President ashore, the Act of 1798 recognized the 
Marine Corps as a distinct bedy within the land and naval 
forces, and implicit in its terms was the declaration that 
the Marine Corps is a separate service. 


IV 
AFTER 1798 — THE PERIOD OF INDECISION 


® ALTHOUGH after the passage of the act of 1798 the 
Marine Corps was definitely regarded as separate from 
the Navy, there was considerable confusion with respect 
to the relationship between the Marine Corps and the 
Army. This confusion arose from the terms of the Act 
itself, from subsequent legislation and from administra- 
tive practice. It was also reflected in a certain amount 
of judicial confusion. 

By the terms of the Act of 1798 the Marine Corps was 
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The noise in the cockpit of a jet fighter 
plane preparing to take off is deafening. 
It compares with a battery of air hammers 
on a steel hull, or the roar of water at the 
base of Niagara Falls. 


Yet, through this tremendous noise, the 
pilot must hear and understand his take-off 
instructions before he can “roger.” To ac- 
complish this, new and better electronic 
equipment, both to transmit and to receive 
messages, was required. 


RCA research and engineering has pro- 
vided the solution. This is the story: 


Persons selected at random, with normal 
hearing and vocal characteristics, were 
seated in the soundproof room, illus- 
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trated above, and fitted with experimental 
phones and microphones. Electronically 
generated noise, which synthesized a jet 
engine sound exactly, was amplified to a 
deafening roar—to the threshold of pain 
—and reproduced on the loudspeakers at 
the front of the room. Then over the ear- 
phones came words, words, words, and the 
test subjects wrote them down as they 
understood them. 


Patiently, over a period of months, by 
constantly analyzing and changing, by im- 
proving microphones and earphones, and 
by developing special amplifiers, and by 
fitting them all together in a complemen- 
tary manner, there finally evolved a com- 
plete system —microphones, earphones, and 
























special amplifiers—through which the pilot 
could understand and be understood—over 
the roar of his jet engine. 


These same methods have developed 
acoustical systems for other high noise- 
level applications—the diesel-engine room 
of a Ps ng the bridge of a battleship 
during main-battery firing, or AA gun posi- 
tions at the height of an anti-aircraft attack. 

Consideration of problems such as were 
presented in these high-articulation ear- 
phones and microphones is the daily 
concern of RCA engineers. To all such 
problems are brought the same experi- 
ence, persistence, and ingenuity which 
have made RCA the leader in the fields of 
radio and electronics. 
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created “in addition” to the existing military establish- 
ment. The Commandant was authorized to create a staff 
whose members were entitled “to the same pay and emol- 
uments, which are allowed by law, to officers acting in the 
same capacities in the infantry.” Marines were to be 
given “the same allowance, in case of wounds and dis- 
abilities, according to their respective ranks, as are 
granted by the act ‘To ascertain and fix the military 
establishment of the United States’.” The oath taken by 
Marines was the same as that taken by soldiers in the 
Army. These provisions of the Act of 1798 were often 
interpreted to mean that the Marine Corps was part of the 
Army. Indeed, in August of that year, the Secretary of 
the Navy, in a letter to the Secretary of War, referred to 
the Marine Corps as “your regiment of Marines.” On 
another occasion he spoke of the Marine Corps as being 
“a part of the Military Establishment” and even referred 
to the Commandant as an “officer in the Army.” And in 
1822 when the President sought to give Capt Wainwright, 
USMC, a promotion to brevet major in the Marine Corps, 
but was advised he had no authority to do so, the Attor- 
ney General suggested that it would be perfectly proper 
to brevet Wainwright as a major in the United States 
Army. 

The provision of the Act of 1798 which was at the basis 
of most of this confusion, however, was that which stated 
“That the officers, non-commissioned officers, privates 
and musicians . . . shall be governed by the same rules 
and articles of war as are prescribed for the military 
establishment of the United States, and by the rules for 
the regulation of the Navy ... according to the nature of 
the service in which they shall be employed.” How then, 
were Marines to be governed? In the case of a Marine 
officer tried by general court martial in March 1800, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of War and the 
Attorney General agreed that he could be tried “only by 
Marine officers, under regulations for the government of 
the military establishment of the United States for of- 
fenses on land.” It was the opinion of the Secretary of 
the Navy that “offenses on land are to be governed by 
the rules for the Army and offenses at sea by the rules of 
the Navy.” 

Reflecting the common notion that Marines ashore 
were governed by Army statutes, the Secretary, in writ- 
ing to the accountant of the Navy, ruled that Marines 
on shore “should be allowed just the same extra emolu- 
ments as are allowed to the Infantry under similar cir- 
cumstances,” that the War Office regulations respecting 
“fuel and straw for troops in Garrison and Recruiting 
Parties” governed the Marine Corps, and that rations for 
Marine officers ashore “must be the same as allowed in 
the Army.” The first Secretary of the Navy also ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Army should assist the Navy 
in the upkeep of the Corps, in view of its dual nature. 
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He wrote that “the Marine Corps is of amphibious na- 
ture. It is sometimes to do duty on land, sometinte on 
water. At the moment it is guarding the (Army) maga- 
zines.” 

The hesitancy on the part of the Secretary of the Navy 
to take responsibility for the affairs of the Marine Corps 
and the doubt as to the true status of the Corps, coupled 
with the provision of the Act of 1798 giving the Com- 
mandant authority to create a staff for the administration 
of the Corps, resulted in the Commandant, from the 
beginning, having almost complete authority within the 
Marine Corps over Marine Corps affairs. Thus internal 
Marine Corps matters were administered directly by him 
and not through the Secretary of the Navy. The records 
show that Marine officers corresponded directly with the 
Commandant relative to Marine Corps matters. The re- 
sponsibility for recruiting rested on the Commandant. 

The Commandant also appointed and detached Marine 
officers from vessels of the Navy as he saw fit without 
regard to the likes and dislikes of ship commanders. 
Moreover commanding officers of the Navy were not per- 
mitted by the Secretary to take action, such as discharg- 
ing Marines, without the Commandant’s prior approval. 
For despite the Secretary’s doubt as to the precise rela- 
tionship between the Marine Corps and the Army, his 
reluctance to take full responsibility for Marine Corps 





affairs and the considerable measure of autonomy which 
he allowed the Commandant of the Marine Corps, the 
Secretary fully realized that the Marine Corps had been 
placed in his charge by the President and he made it 
plain that Marines came under his direct control. 

This attitude on the part of the Secretary was not alto- 
gether appreciated by all naval commanders. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the Commandant’s authority to act 
as he did. With respect to this question, there were three 
major considerations. In the first place, the statute 
specifically authorized him to create a staff. Implicit in 
this power was the right to administer the Marine Corps, 
io superintend the behavior of its members and otherwise 
to regulate its internal affairs. The second, and a more 
important consideration, was that he derived certain well 
understood powers from being designated “The Com- 
mandant.” The word “commandant” was commonly used 
in legislation of the period to designate an officer placed 
in command of a body of troops. It gave an officer so 
designated certain rights, duties and powers, well de- 
fined by the rules and disciplines of war, customary mili- 
tary law and, in the case of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, the usage of the sea. It is clear that the 
duties and functions were presumed by Congress to be so 
well understood as not to require specific mention. The 
principles by which one denominated commandant was to 
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govern himself in the execution of his office were un- 
written, but long continued practice common to men in 
the profession of arms had given these principles a bind- 
ing force and they were universally recognized. By the 
very use of the word “commandant,” the Congress pro- 
vided the Commandant of the Marine Corps a wide range 
of implied powers. 

The third and most important consideration with re- 
spect to the Commandant’s authority was that by estab- 
lishing a Marine Corps, by charging the President with 
its superintendence and employment, Congress imposed 
certain obligations on the President; and the imposition 
of such responsibilities necessarily involved the grant of 
whatever power was necessary to their fulfillment. The 
power of the Commandant stemmed directly from that 
granted by Congress to the President by the Act of 1798 
and it was understood and expected that the Commandant 
could do any act reasonable or necessary to command the 
Marine Corps. Thus from the beginning of its existence 
the Marine Corps regulated its own affairs subject only 
to the direction of the President and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Moreover from the beginning of its existence the 
Marine Corps had legal recognition of its status as a sepa- 
rate and distinct branch of the armed services. In the 
opinion of the Attorney General, “The regulations for the 
government of the navy seem to consider them (the Ma- 
rines) as an entirely distinct corps even when serving 
aboard ship.” Although confusion continued with re- 
spect to the relationship of the Marine Corps to the Army 
and the Navy, the better opinion held that the Corps was 
“sui generis partaking of the character both of the land 
and naval forces yet strictly identified with neither.” 


For an organization as small as the Marine Corps, 
there were not many advantages in autonomy. An early 
Commandant, LtCol Henderson, on March 27, 1820, 
wrote the Secretary of the Navy that “Our isolated Corps, 
with the Army on one side and the Navy on the other 
(neither friendly) has been struggling ever since its 
establishment for its very existence. We have deserved 
hostility from neither, more especially from the Navy.” 
It is understandable that Corps officers were dissatisfied 
with their pay which was less than officers in either the 
Army or the Navy. Administrative confusion, arising 
out of the strange legal status of the Corps, was reflected 
in the discovery in 1830 of extensive financial irregu- 
larities in the handling of Naval and Marine Corps ap- 
propriations by the Navy Department. Among many 
officers of the Navy there was widespread resentment at 
their lack of jurisdiction over Marine Corps affairs. 

Under these circumstances, it is understandable that 
the Secretary of the Navy, in his annual report, in 1831, 
recommended the “discontinuance of the Marine Corps 
or its transfer entirely” either to the Army or the Navy. 
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“In its present fluctuating condition, without any imputa- 
tion on the character of the officers of the corps, frequent 
difficulties in relation to pay, allowances, trials, and or- 
ders, are necessarily happening; and part of which pro- 
ceeded to such an extent as to require a special resolu- 
tion of Congress in 1830, and a particular provision in 
the appropriation bill of 1831. But by placing this estab- 
lishment, as in former years has been proposed, wholly 
under navy discipline and laws, most of these difficulties 
might, in my opinion, be obviated; all the present bene- 
fits of it to the service retained; its increase in numbers 
rendered unnecessary; its old associations preserved; and 
much greater economy, harmony, and energy infused into 
its operations, without derogating at all from the respect- 
ability and usefulness of the corps.” 


V 
THE ACT OF 1834— THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
WITHIN THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


#® In 1834 the Congress followed the course recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Navy and, on June 30th 
of that year, “An Act for the better organization of the 
United States Marine Corps,” became law. This act was 
intended to eliminate the confusion arising from the 
terms of the Act of 1798 and it is this act which provides 
the basic pattern for the relationship between the Marine 





Corps and the Navy which exists to. this day. Probably 
Section Two of the act is most important. This section 
specifically provided that the Marine Corps: “shall at all 
times be subject to the laws and regulations ... estab- 
lished for the better government of the Navy, except when 
detached for service with the Army, by order of the 
President.” This provision was designed to end the 
debate as to whether the Marine Corps was a part of the 
Navy or the Army. It was not intended to change the 
traditional relationship between the Marine Corps and 
the Secretary of the Navy nor “to subject that Corps to 
any other laws and regulations than such as relate to dis- 
cipline and its maintenance.” 

Nor was it intended to alter the traditional status of 
the Marine Corps as a separate military force. This is 
not only shown by the sections of the bill which placed 
Marine Corps officers on the same footing as Army offi- 
cers with respect both to pay and rank but by the eighth 
section of the act which authorized the President “to pro- 
vide such military regulations (italics supplied) for the 
discipline of the Marine Corps as he in his judgment may 
deem expedient.” . 

Moreover this is clearly the implication to be taken 
from the fourth section of the act which provided “That 
no officer of the Marine Corps shall exercise command 
over any naval yard or vessel of the United States.” From 

Continued on page 124 
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Samuel Nicholas—1775-1781 
#® NEVER DESIGNATED COMMANDANT, Nicholas as senior 
Marine of the Revolution performed successfully many 
tasks later associated with the office. 

His riding and hunting hobbies and his interest in 
maritime affairs made him a popular associate of Phila- 
delphia’s leaders—Ben Franklin was a lodge brother. 
The Continental Congress commissioned him captain in 
the newly authorized Marines. Later Commandants would 
have longer roads to the job, but all could recognize the 




















problems he faced. 

Manpower was a prime problem. Congress’ proposal 
that Washington furnish men for the Marine force met 
the General’s disapproval. Robert Mullen, proprietor of 
Tun Tavern became a captein, the first Marine recruiter. 

Equipping those recruits demanded of Nicholas a re- 




















sourcefulness( called “scrounging”’ by some) never to go 
out of fashion in the Corps. He turned to a state body, 
the Pennsylvania Committee of Public Safety for many 
of the muskets to fill the margin between Continental 
Congress’ authorization and appropriation. 

He furnished a few ships’ detachments, led the remain- 
der on the Corps’ first expedition—capture of New Provi- 
dence in the Bahamas. (See pages 48-49) 

Rewarded by promotion to major in June 1776, 
Nicholas was ordered to “discipline four companies of 
Marines for guards on the frigates—.’”’ When naval 
defeats cancelled those potential billets, it was determined, 
then as later, that Marines could pitch in ashore to help 
the Army. There followed the battles of 1776-77, after 
which Nicholas’ Marines returned to the Navy—less those 
retained by Washington to serve on as artillerymen. 
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Ashore in Philadelphia, Nicholas trained more guards, 
was used by Congress as a consultant for marine matters. 
But training and advising, in midst of war, was not for 
him. Berating his predicament, like any private seeking 
transfer, he asked Congress for combat duty, “I . . had 
. . become on account of the promotion I was honor’d 
with, a useless officer, this at least in sense of danger.” 
Since sea billets were for captains, his request was ig- 
nored. But he had crystallized that invaluable Corps atti- 
tude—that any battle command is more to be sought than 
the plushiest staff duty. 
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Prepared by LtCol Gordon D. Gayle 


William Ward Burrows—1798-1804 

@ Descripep by Washington Irving as “a gentleman 
of accomplished mind and polished manner. . .”, Burrows 
was a hard and determined man when duty demanded. 
To a subordinate insulted by a Navy officer he wrote, 
“.. . don’t let me see you ’till you have wiped away this 
Disgrace. It is my duty to support my Officers and I 
will do it with my Life, but they must deserve it.” 

Burrows’ early life explains both his polish and his 
determination. Son of an affluent Carolina family, he 
had studied in Charleston and London, then fought as 
a militiaman in the Revolution. 

As would so many of his successors, Major Comman- 
dant Burrows found that his Marine Corps, authorized 
the day before his appointment, was needed immediately, 
or sooner. Recruiting and organizing detachments in 
the port cities, he built an 881-man Corps by early 1799, 
spread it thinly over 25 ships and numerous stations. 
He gained authorization for 200 more Marines to aug- 
ment the Corps, formed the Marine Band, and straight- 
ened out command relations with a brother naval officer, 
referred to in one of his letters: 





LEFT: Pictured are the first man who performed the 
duties of a Commandant, Maj Samuel Nicholas, and the 
man who now holds the office of Commandant, Gen 
Clifton B. Cates: ABOVE: William Ward Burrows. 


“I would never allow any Navy Officer to change my 
Commands, nor would I submit to it even in the Secre- 
tary—that if any Officer Quit his command without my 
Order he should be arrested, and I hoped he would not 
put any Officer in that unpleasant Situation—I am sur- 
prised a man of his strict Discipline which he talks of iin 
his letters to me, would not be more careful how he inter- 
feres with the Duty of others.” 

In 1804, having nurtured the Corps through two wars, 
established Headquarters at 8th and Eye (see page 94), 
formed the Marine Band, been promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, and seen the Corps designated “Presidential 
Troops,” Burrows resigned because of ill health, died one 
year later. 


Franklin Wharton—1804-1818 

@ “WHILE THE ENEMY was in the city, I was with the 
paymaster at Fredricktown. . . .the events of the past days 
[British invasion of Washington, 1814] seem as a bad 
dream.” 

Although a combat veteran of the Tripolitan War, 
Wharton’s intervening 15 years of barracks duty appar- 
ently had not steeled him for the shock of British inva- 
sion. 

Emerging from the Tripolitan War as the senior cap- 
tain, Wharton had gone ashore to barracks duty in Phila- 
delphia. In 1804 Burrow’s resignation moved next- 
senior Wharton from Philadelphia to Washington and 
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the Commandant’s job. Available evidence indicates that 
he enjoyed the comfort and prerogatives of his position, 
tended to stir up matters less than would many of his 
successors. 

After the rude interruption by the British in 1814, 
there was some not-too-well muted criticism of Wharton’s 
personal conduct upon that occasion. That uncompromis- 
ing, humorless young captain, Archibald Henderson, 
noting those unchallenged slurs on his superior, pre- 
ferred charges which brought Wharton before a court 
martial. It found him “not guilty.” 

The principal event of his 14 year tour was the 1812- 
1814 war with the British, Wharton’s primary duty 
consisted of recruiting and administering the detachments 
and guards for ships and stations. In so doing, he 
achieved a welcome standardization of uniforms and 
equ'pment. He died in office in 1818. 


Anthony Gale—1818-1820 

® THE OFFICER destined to be the only Commandant 
ever fired was commissioned a second lieutenant on 2 
September, 1798. Thereafter Irish-born Gale fought, in 
fairly quick succession, the French, the Barbary pirates, 
the British, and one of his Navy mess-mates. The last 
encounter, involving an affront to the Corps, brought 
about the navai officer’s sudden demise and Commandant 
Burrow’s approbation for Gale’s defense of his Corps’ 
honor. 

Unfortunately for Gale, increasing rank brought other 
difficulties not resolved so directly. In 1815, while com- 
manding at Philadelphia, he fell out with Commandant 
Wharton over construction of barracks. A court of in- 
quiry cleared Gale, but he was banished to a less desir- 
able post, where he nursed a feeling of persecution and 
resumed dueling—this time with John Barleycorn. 

As a consequence of these and other alleged short- 
comings, Gale, although next senior at the time of 
Wharton’s death, had to battle for the job. Henderson, 
second in line, was characteristically blunt in assessing 
Gale’s qualifications, or lack of them, to the Secretary 
of the Navy. After a court of inquiry, which exonerated 
him, Capt Gale with 21 years of service became LtCol 
Commandant. Soon came troubles with Navy Secretary 
Thompson, who from lack of confidence and/or a strong 
impulse to meddle, frequently countermanded Gale’s 
orders in a humiliating manner. Finally, he submitted 
a letter analyzing the proper division of function be- 
tween himself and the Secretary, and respectfully pointed 
out the impossibility of his position. This official reac- 
tion to infringements of his authority, he paralleled by 
unofficial retreats to his cups. Three weeks later (Septem- 
ber 1820) he was under arrest, charged with offenses of 
alcoholic and related nature. 

There followed an unusual trial, marked by some 
oblique replies to Gale’s request for witnesses. By 17 
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October, the court had found him guilty, the President 
had approved, and Gale was cashiered. His defense 
plea, temporary mental derangement, he later established 
to the extent that the Government in 1835 granted him a 
pension, continued until his death about 1843. 


Archibald Henderson—1820-1859 

® ArcuiBpaLcp HENDERSON let neither modesty nor fear 
stay him when duty prompted him to speak. His con- 
victions were as uncompromising as a thunderbolt. For 
handling opponents his formula was, “take care to be 
right, and then they are powerless.” 

Becoming Commandant by seniority, and despite some 
questionable manuevering by a perennial headquarters 
officer, the resolute Henderson instilled his own fire and 
iron into a Marine Corps somewhat demoralized by 
Wharton’s declining years and Gale’s unhappy escapades. 
The young (38) red-head from Dumfries, Virginia in- 
troduced high standards of appearance, formal discipline, 
training, and made rigid inspections to insure their ob- 
servance. It was Henderson who commenced the first 
systematic instruction for new officers. 

Simultaneously there expired the last vestige of doubt 
as to just who was running the Corps. Commandant 
Gale’s well stated but unsuccessfully applied command 
theory became a reality under Henderson. 

With his Corps taut and trained, Henderson led it into 
the first good fight that came along. In 1836 our over- 
committed Army had its hands full with the Creek and 
Seminole Indians. The peppery Commandant volunteered 
two battalions from his 1331-man Corps. 

Back in Washington after the peace settlement, Hen- 
derson resumed endeavors to keep the Corps lean and 
hard. Just as peacetime appropriations assured the 
former, so the determined little Commandant guaranteed 
the latter. 

By 1848 and the Mexican War, Henderson had been 
brevetted to brigadier general, had served seven Presi- 
dents, was destined to serve four more. Small wonder 
that he was able to repel all attempts at meddling with 
matters internal to the Corps. In such matters and in 
his knack for squeezing the last ounce of performance 
from his Corps, Henderson seems to have approached 
the ideal. He enjoyed the confidence and friendships 
of all official Washington, as well as of the boys of S. E. 


Washington, to many of whom he was a Dutch uncle. 


John Harris—1859-1864 

@ Like many of the Corps’ officers, Harris was com- 
missioned in time of war (1814) saw immediate action 
(at Bladensburg) and like others who joined late in a 
war, discovered post-war promotion to be slow. Not 
until he had virtually “done his thirty,” in 1843 was he 
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belatedly brevetted to major for bravery in the 1837 
Indian war. Five years later he commanded a battalion 
in the Mexican war, in 1855 became a lieutenant colonel. 
Finally John Harris, 45 years in the Corps and 66 years 
old, became Col Commandant. 

The national cleavage of 1861 split the Corps asunder, 
as it did other services. Harris pulled the Yankee Ma- 
rines into an organization useful to the Navy for guards 
and ships’ detachments, and formed special forces for 
emergency employment, but did not expand the Corps to 
the degree achieved in later wars. 

Of the special forces thrown together, one was success- 
fully employed (in plain clothes) as Secret Service ‘agents 
to combat contraband traffic. Another fought at Bull 
Run. Others served in landing operations against the 
Carolina forts. (See page 60) 

In those days, officers did not retire. They served until 
they dropped. Harris served until 1864 when, 71 years 
old, half a century’s service and four wars under his 


belt, he died in office. 


Jacob Zeilin—1864-1876 

@ PonDERING WHOM -TO APPOINT Commandant after 
Harris’ death, Navy Secretary Gideon Welles noted in his 
diary that he might pass over the most senior officers— 
an action without precedent! 

On 6 June 1864 he retired all officers senior to Zeilin, 
shattering the 60 year old custom of succession by 
seniority. 

Zeilin became a living recommendation for the selec- 
tion system. No officer of his time had a better record: 
long service at sea and an impressive battle record ex- 
tending from the Florida Indian War to Bull Run. 

Zeilin’s first tour of duty, as aide to Commandant 
Henderson, had given him early insight into the require- 
ments of the job. Facing the problems of post-war 
demobilization, he ran a taut Corps, renewed the em- 
phasis on drill, training, and discipline. 

During his tour, the Corps’ most notable service was 
with the U. S. Fleet in the Pacific. Zeilin, having com- 
manded Perry’s Marines in the 1853 opening of Japan, 
was an understanding Commandant for his Marines who 
landed in Korea, Formosa, Japan, Hawaii, China, and 
Latin America. 

Having set a precedent when selected, Zeilin set another 
in 1876. At the age of 70, after 12 years in office, he 
became the century-old Corps’ first Commandant to retire. 


Charles Grymes McCawley—1876-1891 

@ WITHIN MONTHS after joining the Corps, Lt Mc- 
Cawley’s gallantry in the storming of Chapultepec won 
him brevet promotion. Thirteen years of sea and bar- 
racks duty brought him to the Civil War, where his role 
in another assault (Fort Sumter) won another brevet 
promotion, to major. 


Ordered from Boston to 
Washington in 1871, he 
plainly expected to be the 
next Commandant, made 
memos to remind himself of 
intended changes. He hoped 
to: 

Have NCO’s thoroughly 
instructed; give them war- 
rants; permit none to be 
broken except by court mar- 
tial. 

Get 500 more privates. 
Enlist better ones. Establish 
a T/O for stations, adjusting 
strengths pro rata if neces- 
sary. 

Enforce Uniform Regula- 
tions. Require officers to ap- 
ply to Commandant for leave. 


Pay more attention to the 
> . 
men’s rations. Stop sale of 
“Malt-liquor” in canteens. 
Establish standard regula- 
tions for canteens. Get more 
barracks furniture, lockers. 


Require Commandant’s 
staff perform duties per 
Army Regulations. Prohibit 
Quartermaster from issuing 
circulars on Military sub- 
jects without Commandant’s 
approval. Require regular 
tactics recitations for officers. 


When Zeilin retired, Pres- 
ident Grant appointed Mc- 
Cawley Colonel Comman- 
dant, giving him his oppor- 
tunity to effect those 
changes. McCawley achieved 
a surprising number of his 
objectives,! many of which 
required legislative authori- 
zation. 


10ther McCawley achieve- 
ments: his 1880 appointment of 
John Philip Sousa to lead the 
Marine Band, his securing of a 
quota of Naval Academy gradu- 
ates to be Marines. 








Commandants: Wharton; Henderson (who served 11 
presidents); Harris (served during the Civil War); and 
Zeilin (first Commandant to be selected for office). 
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At 64, having served 44 years, McCawley retired. His 
14 years as Commandant had seen no fhajor war 
but he had sent Marines ashore in Panama, Chile, Egypt, 
Korea, Haiti, Samoa, Argentina, Japan, and Hawaii, and 
to help subdue seal poaching in the Bering Sea—no small 
record for a Corps 2,000 strong. 


Charlies Heywood—1891-1903 

# COMMISSIONED a second lieutenant in 1858, Maine- 
born Heywood reached lieutenant colonel’s rank in six 
years, an unprecedented rise due as much to merit as to 
Civil War speed-up. Cited after the capture of Forts 
Clark and Hatteras, he went on to win recommendation 
for brevet promotion for conduct aboard the Cumberland 
when that ship was sunk by Confederate ironclad Merri- 
mac. 

Before that promotion arrived, Capt Heywood was on 
Farragut’s flagship at Mobile Bay, winning new honors. 

As respected by later superiors as he had been by 
Farragut, Heywood was chosen as Commandant in 1891 
by President Harrison. During a decade when the 
United States developed and flexed its Naval might, Hey- 
wood fostered proportionate growth of the Marine Corps, 
from 2,158 in 1891 to 3,579 by 1898, and 6,658 by 1903. 
This permitted the rapid formation of Huntington’s bat- 
talion for the crucial Guantanamo task, and later of a 
brigade of 1700 Marines to combat the Philippine In- 
surrection. 

While enlarging the Corps, Heywood steadily improved 
it; effectuating McCawley’s plan for officer promotion 
exams, introducing the fore-runner of Basic School, and 
securing appropriations for many barracks still in use 
today. 


George F. Elliott—1903-1910 

® His pirtHpiace, Utah, was an Alabama town, not a 
Western State. He was commissioned from West Point, 
not Annapolis, having attended that academy two years 
instead of the customary four. He served 22 years as 
a lieutenant (15 years at sea), then evened the score in a 
unique fashion; after his 64th birthday he enjoyed 21 
years of fionorable leisure as a retired major general. 
His life of paradoxes left a name to produce one more 
paradox in World War II. The Navy transport named 
for him was called neither George F. Elliott (the ship’s 
name), nor George Frank Elliott (the General’s name), 
but George Fox Elliott. 

As a lieutenant he commanded a detachment during 
the 1877 labor riots. As a captain he landed in Korea 
one night and hiked his 22 men from Inchon to Seoul in 
11 hours to relieve the beleagured legation before day- 
light. As a 52-year-old captain he led the force of 
Huntington’s battalion which won the decisive Cuzco 
victory to secure Guantanamo Bay for the fleet. In the 
Philippines, he commanded the 2d Marine Battalion in 
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their notable victory at Novaleta. Shortly after becom- 
ing Commandant he personally commanded a brigade 
protecting American interests midst a Panamanian revo- 
lution. 

Following his return from Panama he faced the con- 
tinuing effort to replace ship-board Marines with sailors. 
President Roosevelt put a temporary end to the wrangle, 
ordered all Marine ship detachments replaced. Congress 
ended it more permanently by legislation restoring Ma- 
rine detachments to that traditional duty. 

Equally significant, Elliott’s term brought serious con- 
sideration of the Advance Base Force concept, forerunner 
of today’s FMF. Alongside that achievement must be 
set his marksmanship program whose aims the Corps 
still pursues with credit and profit. 


William P. Biddle—1911-1914 

@ IF THERE IS ANY FORMULA by which to become Com- 
mandant, it almost certainly involves the City of Brother- 
ly Love. William P. Biddle, 10th Commandant, was the 
sixth (not counting Nicholas) from Philadelphia or its 
environs. 

Member of the prominent Philadelphia Biddle family, 
he was commissioned a second lieutenant in 1875, upon 
graduation from the University of Pennsylvania. His 
next 23 years brought variety but little action until he 
captained the Marine detachment on Admiral Dewey’s 
flagship at Manila Bay. There followed a quick succes- 
sion of commands: a brigade in the Philippines, a Ma- 
rine regiment marching from Tientsin to the 1900 relief 
of Peking, a Marine brigade in Panama. 

These commands were stepping stones to command 
of the Corps bestowed by President Taft on 11 February 
1911. His three-year term has been authoritatively de- 
scribed as “a comparatively quiet, short, and uneventful 
one. He concerned himself primarily with the routine 
affairs of the Marine Corps.” 

In February 1914, Commandant Biddle retired upon 
his own application, the first instance of that nature. 
He was called back to active duty during World War I. 


George Barnett—1914-1920 

® Lt BARNETT was commissioned in 1883, the first 
naval academy graduate destined to become Commandant. 
His first 15 years brought alternate sea and barracks 
duty. 

In 1901 Washington duty led to the first of a series of 
commands fated to land him on top. Headquarters 
proved a springboard to command of a battalion bound 
for Panama. In 1902 he commanded another battalion, 
Philippines bound. In 1905 he commanded a battalion, 
then a regiment, in the Army of Pacification in Cuba. 
From Washington in 1906 he went to command of the 
Peking legation guard, in 1910 to command the Phila- 
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delphia barracks. Commencing then, and every year” 


for three years, there was trouble in Cuba which brought 
the 1st Marine Regiment, commanded by Col Barnett. 

When not calming Cubans, he organized the First 
Advance Base Brigade. Its need, made plain by the 
Spanish-American War, had captured Navy Secretary 
Josephus Daniels’ imagination. He had determined to 
form (at the expense of Marine guards, if necessary) 
four such units, each to base at a port of embarkation. 
Gen Biddle’s retirement elicited Daniels’ announcement 
that the successor had to be an advocate of such advance 
base forces. It can hardly have been a surprise when 
Barnett was appointed by President Wilson. 

The merit of both appointment and concept was soon 
tested. In 1914 the Corps, called to send a brigade to 
Vera Cruz, had an expeditionary force already formed, 
the first such in its history. 

World War I, even before U. S. participation, posed 
for the Navy Department a possible requirement to seize 
and hold bases in the Caribbean. The experience of 
Guantanamo and Vera Cruz behind, and the possibility 
of a German fleet in the Caribbean ahead, helped Com- 
mandant Barnett secure wide recognition of the identity 
of Naval and Marine purposes. Expansion followed, and 
none too soon. Brigades were required to cope with 
disturbances in Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

These circumstances and Barnett’s dynamic leadership 
brought the Corps to World War I in a respectable pos- 
ture, able to provide several crack brigades, including 
two for the AEF. By the time of his 1920 relief Barneit 
was one of the country’s most respected wartime leaders. 
Army General Harbord, one-time commander of the 
Fourth Marine Brigade later wrote that he was “always 
glad to call Gen Barnett his Chief.” The Secretary of 
the Navy reported that Gen Barnett served as “an 
able Commandant, a wise advisor on the General Board 

. an officer . . . whose success in . . . uniting all 
branches of the Navy . . . cannot be too highly com- 
mended.” 


John Archer Lejeune—1920-1929 
@® MupsHipmMan LEJEUNE approached commissioning 
time with a strong desire to be a Marine, later described 
his feelings: “. .. what decided me was the greater variety 
of service and experience . . . a more loyal crowd I have 
never known. Their enthusiasm was superb.” 

But his enthusiasm for the Corps was nearly thwarted. 

The Navy wanted Lejeune. He had graduated 13th 
in his class. The Academic Board, which decided such 
things in 1890, picked him for the Engineer Corps. 
Lejeune pleaded with the Board, who replied, “You can 
be a Marine if the Corps asks for you.” Finally the 
Corps did. . 

Lejeune spent most of his next 10 years at sea, was 
twice cited during the war with Spain, was early noted 
for his thoroughness, judgment, and leadership. 1903 













































































brought his first prominent 
assignment—command of the 
battalion that went to Pana- 
ma during the coup-d’etat 
which gave Panama its in- 
dependence, the U.S. a canal. 
There followed more good, 
difficult, assignments — bri- 
gade command in the Philip- 
pines, Army War College, 
command of an expedition- 
ary brigade to Cuba, com- 
mand of the Marine brigade 
at Vera Cruz. In France in 
June 1918 he commanded an 
army brigade, three regi- 
ments of French infantry, the 
4th Marine Brigade, and 
then the 2d “Indianhead” 
Division. A_ high - spirited 
regular division, the latter 
fairly leapt under Lejeune’s 
command. His employment 
of the division to capture 
Blanc Mont Ridge won for 
him Petain’s frank praise, 
“. . greatest of all the 
leathernecks, a military geni- 
us who could and did do 
what the other fellow said 
couldn’t be done.” 


Such success prompted a 
London paper to caricature 
the 2d Division as wild In- 
dians on rampage, led by a 
chief labeled “Old Indian”; 
thereafter the general was 
affectionately, if privately, 
known as “Old Indian.” 


Appointed Commandant 
by President Wilson, Gen 
Lejeune brought to the office 
a personal prestige of great 
value during the military in- 
different ’20’s. And the lead- 
ership upon which that pres- 
tige was founded fostered 
the internal strength of the 
Corps. For those Marines 
not busy in Latin America, 










Commandants: McCawley (who improved organization) ; 
Heywood (the boy colonel); Elliott (“Big Chief”) ; 
Biddle (captained detachment on Dewey’s flagship). 
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Gen Lejeune set up exten- 
sive programs of athletics, 
education, and training of 
such force - in - readiness as 
could be assembled. 

Some understanding of 
the popularity and respect 
he enjoyed is available in a 
letter he addressed to all 
officers: “. . . I would like to 
talk to each of you personal- 
ly ... by writing letters 
from time to time .. . [em- 
bodying] . . . thoughts con- 
cerning our beloved corps. 

“. . I want each of you 
to feel that the Comman- 
dant ... is your friend. At 
the same time, it is his duty 
to . . . exact a high stand- 
ard of conduct, a strict per- 
formance of duty, and a 
rigid compliance with or- 
ders. . . 

“You should never forget the 
power of example. . . 

“Be kindly and just in your 
dealings with your men... 
justice tempered with mercy 
. .. does not mean a slacken- 
ing of discipline. 

“We are all members of the 
same great family. . . On so- 
cial occasions, the formality 
—f[of] strictly military oc- 
casions should be relaxed 
and a spirit of friendliness 
and good will should pre- 
vail.” 

Reappointed in 1921 and 
1925, Gen Lejeune might 
have served until retirement 
age had he not indicated in 
1929 that he preferred to 
step aside. 

Later in 1929 Gen Le- 
jeune asked retirement that 
he might undertake a new 
career as Superintendent at 
Virginia Military Institute. 








Commandants: Barnett (prepared the Corps for WW I); 
Lejeune (“Old Indian”); Neville (“Whispering Buck”) ; 
Fuller (organized the Fleet Marine Force in 1933). 
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Wendell Cushing Neville—1929-1930 
@ A FAIRLY COMPLETE picture of Marine Corps accom- 
plishments from 1892 to 1930 is portrayed in Neville’s 
career. As he himself put it, he was shot at in every 
grade from 2d lieutenant to general; it should be added, 
in every quarter of the globe. 

Adjusting for two years juniority, Neville’s career 
strikingly paralleled Lejeune’s—early sea duty, Guanta- 
namo in the Spanish-American War, command of 4th 
Marine Battalion in the relief of Peking, military gover- 


nor of one of the Philippine provinces, pacification of . 


Cuba, command of 2d Regiment (under Lejeune) at Vera 
Cruz, command of 5th Marines and 4th Brigade (under 
Lejeune) in the AEF, and Assistant Commandant (under 
Lejeune) 1920-23. 

That his force and courage were not his only personal 
assets he demonstrated while barracks CO at the Naval 
War College in 1904. Not officially a student, Capt 
Neville sat in on the classes, and assisted the staff on the 
expeditionary phases of the curriculum, winning the col- 
lege president’s praise for professional competence. 

Thoroughly decorated, Neville won the brevet medal at 
Guantanamo, under Elliott, and with it a captaincy; the 
Medal of Honor while commanding the 2d Regiment at 
Vera Cruz, and numerous other awards in France. 

Big, cigar-smoking, gruff Neville was known to his 
contemporaries as “Buck”; as “Whispering Buck” to his 
men who claimed he could stick his head out of his 
command dugout near the front and, without telephonic 
assistance, talk to GHQ at Chaumont. 

The years after World War I saw Gen Neville serve 
as Assistant Commandant, CG Department of Pacific, 
and CG at Quantico before succeeding Lejeune on 5 
March 1929. At that time the Corps’ primary opera- 
tional problems lay in Nicaragua whtre pacification per- 
mitted partial withdrawal, and in Haiti where a brief 
flare-up demanded passing attention. In general he pur- 
sued existing policies and programs. His sudden death 
in 1930 terminated one of the fightingest careers and 
the shortest Commandantcy in the Corps’ history. 


Ben Hebard Fuller—1930-1934 

@ Futter FoLttowep Lejeune through the Naval 
Academy by one year; was commissioned in 189] in 
time to pioneer in Heywood’s newly established School 
of Application (now known as Basic School). 

The next five years he saw much sea duty, leading USS 
Atlanta’s Marines ashore in Colombia in 1895, and serv- 
ing aboard the Columbia during the Spanish-American 
War. After that war, the country disarmed for another 
period of “permanent peace” whereupon the Philippine 
Insurrectos kicked over the traces. Capt Fuller rushed to 
the Far East, commanded a battalion at Novaleta. The 
Philippine bush-whacking settled, he was off to China’s 
Boxer Rebellion. Commanding a company in the bitter 
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Tientsin fight, he had his hat shot off, won another com- 
mendation because among other things he “—covered the 
withdrawal from action of the Ninth United States In- 
fantry.” 

World War I gave him command of the 2d Brigade 
to quell German instigated troubles in the Dominican 
Republic. Although his command performed well and 
won him a temporary star, the event kept him from the 
big show in France. Reduction to colonel after the war 
put him below former juniors whose role in France had 
sped promotion. During the ’20s, Fuller served on the 
staff of the Naval War College, commanded a brigade 
in Haiti, then became Assistant Commandant for Lejeune 
and Neville. 

Neville’s death left BrigGen Fuller to perform the 
duties of the office, while President Hoover weighed the 
candidates. Major Generals Butler and Feland had out- 
standing combat records, and had previously been jumped 
over Fuller. President Hoover waited a month, then 
personally announced Fuller as his choice. The appoint- 
ment caused even more surprise than did the simul- 
taneous appointment, as Chief of Staff, of the youngest 
major general in the Army, Douglas MacArthur, only 
one on the list young enough to serve the four year 
term. 

Outstanding feature of Gen Fuller’s tour was the re- 
trenchment brought about by the depression, government 
economy, and a foreign policy calling for withdrawal 
from Latin America. In spite of strength reductions, 
Gen Fuller (at Gen Russell’s urging) capitalized on the 
withdrawals from Latin America to make the beginnings 
of the FMF. That achievement alone makes his term 
notable, for the day was not far off when the country 
would need the Fleet-Marine team for history’s biggest 
war. 

On 1 March 1934, “Uncle Ben” retired for age, after 
49 years of service. 


John Henry Russell, Jr.—1934-1936 

® RvusSsELL’s APPOINTMENT as Commandant prompted 
a news magazine to report the event and obliquely predict 
that quiet, scholarly, book-loving Russell would make 
few changes in the Corps. He had already changed the 
Corps, and would change it more, quietly enough to 
escape the attention of any who mistook noise for results. 

After graduation from the Naval Academy, sea duty, 
the Marine School of Application, and more sea duty, 
Russell served in the first U.S. occupation of Guam. In 
1908 on the Naval War College staff he demonstrated 
unusual intellectual capacity, went on to command the 
Peking guard, serve in ONI. 

In Washington one day he was summoned to the 
Assistant Commandant’s office, abruptly ordered to an 
expeditionary force then embarking at Philadelphia and 
organizing itself on the docks in that city. 
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Russell concluded that there must be a better way to 
organize an expedition. Experience in Vera Cruz, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti only strengthened his 
conviction that Marine operations needed timely organi- 
zation and an official doctrine. Writing in a professional 
paper in 1916, he called for such a doctrine, claimed it 
would give more unity to Corps thought and action. He 


- urged the calling of a “conference of field officers” to 


evolve and set down an amphibious doctrine. 

Then in 1919 Col Russell led the Ist Marine Brigade 
to its remarkably quick pacification of Haiti. The en- 
suing occupation was threatened by a divergency of pur- 
pose among other U. S. agencies working in Haiti. A 
Senate sub-committee investigated. Their recommenda- 
tion, that Russell be left in command and made High 
Commissioner with the rank of Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary, was accepted. So appointed in 1922, Russell enjoyed 
success at the task until 1930, won an international repu- 
tation. 

After 1930, he was Commanding General at San Diego, 
at Quantico, then became Assistant Commandant. There 
he argued the weakness of organizing expeditions at the 
gangway, secured approval of a plan to form an expedi- 
tionary force headquarters, in being, at Quantico. In 
1933 while Acting Commandant he secured CNO’s ap- 
proval for an expeditionary force-in-being. He also 
brought about that “conference” he had urged 17 years 
earlier. Marine Corps Schools duties were suspended 
for six months in order to prepare a formal amphibious 
doctrine. The result, Tentative Landing Operations 
Manual, was published in 1935, and formed the basis of 
FTP 167 and FM 31-5. 

Commandant by the summer of 1934, he reconstituted 
the 5th and 6th Marines as infantry regiments for the 
two Fleet Marine Forces. 

To insure that the new FMF learned, and improved on, 
the new manuals, Russell sent it on exercises with the 
fleet. Those exercises generated wide interest, interest 
to spur the equipment, organization, and doctrinal growth 
necessary in the next eight years.” 

Among the other changes he wrought: Introduced the 
officer promotion selection system, Platoon Leaders Class. 
Secured pay and clothing allowances for Reserve drills. 
Improved Corps’ food and music by establishing a mess 
branch to permit promotion of mess personnel, and pro- 
vided similar incentives to buglers and drummers. Se- 
cured funds to build the first apartments at Quantico. 

Gen Russell retired for age in 1936 and went to live 
in Coronado. Still full of ideas and articulate, he wrote 
a military column for a San Diego paper during World 
War II. Before he died (1947) he saw the FMF which 
he had ushered into being grow to be the assault force 
of the decisive Central Pacific drive against Japan. 


2Navy Dept. General Order 241, authorizing the FMF, was is- 
sued 7 December 1933. 
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Thomas Holcomb—1936-1943 

#® In Late 1936, with the third Commandant in suc- 
cession about to leave office without serving a full term, 
President Roosevelt chose a man whose age would permit 
years of service and whose record promised high per- 
formance. The appointment surprised many, for prac- 
tically all the Corps’ 13 general officers were senior to 
Brig Gen Holcomb.® 

Conspicuous achievement had been associated with his 
name from the time of his commissioning in 1900. A 
team shot between 1901-1911, he won a world’s champion- 
ship match in 1902. His tours in China were distin- 
guished by his understanding of the Chinese language 
and people. 

Success as a World War I battalion commander 
brought promotion and assignment as second in com- 
mand, 6th Marines. In 1925 he graduated with dis- 
tinction from the Army’s command school at Ft Leaven- 
worth, later from both the Army and the Navy War 
Colleges, and in 1935 became Commandant, Marine 
Corps Schools. 

Commandant Holcomb was acutely conscious of the 
requirements a major war would pose for the Corps. He 
foresaw that it would require seizure of Pacific bases. 

He knew that seizing bases meant building a balanced 
force of all arms. 

The measure of his success is best told by the degree 
and character of the Corps’ growth after 1936. He 
started with an FMF of two “brigades” (1500 men) each 
boasting “two pounders” as AT weapons, no artillery 
heavier than 75mm. Each brigade had a small engineer 
company, no medical company, no shore party, howitzers 
for AA purposes, 17 radios. There were 158 Marine 
pilots, about 140 planes. There were no defense battalions 
to hold our few Pacific bases, five tankettes to storm new 
bases. 

By late 1941, Gen Holcomb had given two half- 
strength amphibious divisions the most suitable equip- 
ment then available, formed seven crack defense battalions 
and 14 well trained aviation squadrons (flying some- 
thing less than the latest planes). To do this and pro- 
vide 33,000 men to non-FMF commitments, he had called 
upon the reserves and expanded the Corps to 66,000. 

By the end of 1943, Gen Holcomb built the Corps to 
350,000, including three peerless amphibious divisions 
(a fourth in training), 95 high performance aviation 
squadrons, and 15 expert, well-equipped defense bat- 
talions. Supported by a variety of special and service 
units, this was a balanced force, in many ways unique, 
whose accomplishments testify to Gen Holcomb’s success 
in the task he set himself in 1937 with the words, “It will 


%Unlike earlier such appointments, Holcomb’s selection pre- 
cipitated no dramatic retirements among officers senior to him, 
an indication of the respect his abilities enjoyed. 
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be absolutely necessary to have available specialized 
troops, able to handle field guns . . . and pickaxes with 
equal facility, having its own aviation, machine guns, and 
tanks... .” 

Having labored seven years to build that force, Gea 
Holcomb at 64 asked to be retired, that new blood and 
new ideas might be brought to the job. The President 
promised retirement as Commandant, also promised 
another task. After three months’ rest, Gen Holcomb 
was appointed minister to South Africa, where he served 
four years. Now enjoying his hard-earned retirement 
on his farm near St Mary’s City, Maryland, he is still 
called upon to perform many of the civic tasks that are 
the lot of a distinguished public servant. 


Alexander Archer Vandegrift, 1944-1947 

@ WHEN THE GUADALCANAL SEIZURE was assigned to 
Gen Vandegrift, the undertaking appeared so impossible 
at the time that two theater commanders directly con- 
cerned protested the attempt. They might have pro- 
tested more had they known what Gen Vandegrift knew 
of his own command: scattered from San Francisco to 
Wellington; many elements newly formed; facing tre- 
mendous efforts of assembling, unloading and reloading; 
with virtually no maps or photos of the target area—and 
a sailing date five short weeks away! 

A staff officer, inwardly reeling at the prospect, watched 
Gen Vandegrift closely as the task was explained. At 
no time, he has since reported, did the General’s face 
reveal anything other than intense interest in the job 
ahead. 

For Gen Vandegrift knew what few others knew— 
then. 

He knew the Japanese, socially and at gun’s point; he 
had commanded guards at Tientsin and Peking, and 
had been Smedley Butler’s operations officer in the ex- 
plosive 1927 Shanghai situation. 

He knew the jungle and mountains—first hand, as a 
fighter. He had fought in Nicaragua in 1912, at Vera 
Cruz in 1914 and intermittently from 1916 to 1923 
against the jungle-hiding cacos bandits in the Haitian 
mountains. 

Best of all, he understood leadership; he understood 
the great military leaders and their characters, particu- 
larly admired Stonewall Jackson because, “he had done 
so much with so little’—precisely what Gen Vandegrift 
would have to do at Guadalcanal. 

After winning his Guadalcanal campaign (to the sur- 
prise of many), and after commanding the Ist Marine 
Amphibious Corps in the Bougainville seizure, Gen Van- 
degrift was chosen as Gen Holcomb’s successor (to the 
surprise of almost no one). 

Upon relieving Gen Holcomb, he remarked, “this is 
the hardest [job I have ever taken over] not only in 
what I have to do, but in the man I have to follow.” 
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To him fell the task of continuing to build another 
125,000, that the Corps might meet the demands of 1944 
and 1945. 

The war over, Gen Vandegrift faced the twin tasks of 
demobilizing the Corps, and of establishing it on a post- 
war footing commensurate with the demands to be an- 
ticipated. The first task, involving tremendous move- 
ments, personnel administration, and selection of perma- 
nent personnel, he accomplished with dispatch, (480,000 
down to 100,000 in 16 months) and with a notable ab- 
sence of that almost mutinous clamor for discharge en- 
demic to the times. 

The second task involved, from 1944 thru 1947, a 
running exchange of service proposals ranging from ab- 
solute merger, through unification, to the separatist Air 
Force movement. Throughout the heat and fury, Gen 
Vandegrift stuck calmly to his guns. 


Clifton Bledsoe Cates 

@ WuHen Generat Cates told the men of the lst Ma- 
rine Brigade “You boys clean this up in a couple of 
months, or I'll be over to see you,” the Korea-bound 
Marines grinned knowingly. They knew the job in 
Korea would be a tough one, probably a long uphill 
battle, and this was probably the Commandant’s way of 
expressing confidence in “his boys.”” Maybe—after the 
whole Ist Division got to Korea—but the division had 
been stripped to strengthen the brigade. Sure, more 
Marines were enroute from the 2d Division to help re- 
build the lst, and the nation’s readiest reserve was being 
mobilized—but two months! Hardly. 

Sixty-five days after his San Diego remark, the Ist 
Brigade, having fought three crucial actions in the Pusan 
beachhead and having been reintegrated into the lst Ma- 
rine Division, slammed into Inchon and on toward Seoul, 
throwing the Korean Communists into precipitate flight. 
Perhaps the Commandant knew his boys better than they 
knew themselves. 

In war a high commander has staff officers to serve 
up personnel figures, ammunition and transportation re- 
quirements, time and space factors—-all the cold facts of 
fighting. The hard things for him to find out are the 
warm, human facts—the limits of men in difficult tasks. 
What can they achieve? What is beyond ‘even their in- 
spired effort? 

It helps the commander to know those intangibles if 
he is experienced at lower command jobs, if he has mud- 
died himself in the fog and friction of battle, seen terror 
and courage surge and eddy while the issue totters in 
the balance. 

Such experience is worth more to a commander, and 
to his men, than a thousand plans conceived with bril- 
liance but left to another’s execution. And it helps the 
man down the line to know that his own troubles are 
not strangers to the top man. 








































Commandants: Russell 
(taught the FMF) ; Holcomb 
(built for World War II); 
Vandegrift (defeated Japs). 





The Marine leaders who 
drew the tough jobs of 
August and September, 1950 
knew their Commandant was 
no stranger to their prob- 
lems. The platoon leaders 
who assaulted No Name 
Ridge trod the same rocky 
road as Lt Cates and his 
platoon in capturing Bou- 
resches in the Belleau Wood 
meleé. The captain whose 
company clung for two days 
to an exposed Korean hill 
had a blood brother in com- 
pany commander Cates of 
the Soisson. attack -who.-had 
to send a message: “I am in 
an old abandoned French 
trench. I have only two men 
out of my company and 20 
out of some other company. 
We need support—no one on 
my left and only a few on 
my right. I will hold.” 
Thirteen years before the 
Marine battalion command- 
ers in Korea awaited night 
attacks near Chinju, LtCol Cates had commanded a bat- 
talion defending the International Settlement during the 
Sino-Japanese fighting across Soochow Creek. Eight years 
before the 5th Regiment’s commander plunged into the 
uncertain Pusan beachhead, Col Cates had led the Ist 
Regiment into another uncertain beachhead, at Guadal- 
canal, Five years before MajGen Oliver P. Smith took 
his 1st Division to storm Inchon, MajGen Cates took his 
4th Division to storm Iwo Jima. 

There may be some who say that this common bond 
of experience is not necessary to mutual confidence and 
esprit. If so, they must ignore the fighting team that 
Commandant Cates sent to Korea, and the victories his 
team has so recently won. 

They must, in fact, ignore the evidence of the Corps’ 
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proud fighting record, a record established under the 


leadership of a formidable array of fighting comman- 
dants. US @ MC 
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@® Tue Marine Corps HAS OWED MUCH TO MANY MEN 
during its long history. Always colorful, its traditions 
teem with nicknames to intrigue the imagination: “John- 
ny the Hard,” “Hikin’ Hiram,” “Horrible Herman,” “Old 
Gimlet Eye,” “Dopey” Wise, “Howlin? Mad” Smith, 
“Chesty” Puller, “Red Mike” Edson. Yet it is perhaps 
no paradox that colorfulness is too often associated with 


eccentricity and flambuoyance, whereas many a colorful 
achievement has been performed by a most uncolorful 


man. 

Webster defines “personality” as: “Distinction or ex- 
cellence of personal and social traits; magnetic personal 
quality; also a person having such distinguished traits.” 

Thus, many who contributed greatly to Marine Corps 
history with unspectacular professional competence could 
not be classed as personalities in the sense of this defi- 
nition, while many legitimate “personalities” have been 
inadequately recorded, their individual characteristics 
lost in the mists of time. 

To Presley O'Bannon, for instance, we owe the tradi- 
tional officers’ sword and the second line of the Marine 
Hymn. Although he played what must have been a highly 
effective part in one of the most bizarre episodes in any 
war, today we do not know whether he was tall or short, 
talkative or taciturn; a “personality,” a “character,” or 
simply a damn good Marine. 

We would like to know more of Lt John Brooks, Jr. 
Scion of one of the most distinguished Massachusetts 
families, he left a deep mark on the Marine Corps of his 
day, to judge by the encomiums inspired by his untimely 
death. His good looks and dashing manner cut such a 
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RIGHT: Archibald Henderson daring rioters to fire. 





swathe wherever he operated as to contribute romantic 
background to at least two historical novels. Yet history 
records only that he was killed in action while command- 
ing Perry’s Marines at the Battle of Lake Erie, first sig- 
nificant fleet victory of the young U. S. Navy. 

In more modern times, GySgt Dan Daly was regarded 
as the prototype of the ideal noncommissioned officer of 
the Old Marine Corps: hard, salty, deeply loyal, richly 
endowed with natural leadership. Records show that he 
won the Medal of Honor twice (Boxer Rebellion and 
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Men Who Differed 


Prepared by Maj Frank O. Hough 


Haiti), Navy Cross and DSC (World War I), three 
French decorations, and six campaign ribbons. But his 
place in tradition rests on the legend that he led his 
platoon forward at Belleau Wood with the admonition: 
“Come on, you sons of bitches! Do you want to live 
forever?” Daly himself, however, denied that he ever 
uttered such uncouth words, claiming that what he really 
said was something to the effect: “For goodness sake, you 
chaps, let us advance against the foe!” 

Another Marine of approximately the same vintage as 
Daly was John H. Quick, who went out on thirty imme- 
diately following World War I. No Marine will ever have 
a better all-around record than Quick’s for the simple 
reason that his was perfect. He made sergeant during his 
first cruise and was sergeant major from 1906 to the 
end of his career. No single reprimand appears on his 
record, but there are three high decorations and a com- 
mendation from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Near Guantanamo Bay during the Spanish-American 
War a detachment of Marines was pinned down by heavy 
fire and it was necessary to get a message to a fire sup- 
port ship lying offshore. When flag signals could. not be 
observed against the dark jungle foliage, Quick stepped 
cooly to the bare top of a ridge where he was silhouetted 





LEFT: Smedley D. Butler, controversial character. 


against the sky, turned his back toward the enemy and 
transmitted by the laborious process of wig-wag, while 
Spanish fire and shorts from the warship snarled and 
burst around him. “I watched his face,” wrote Stephen 
Crane, then serving as a war correspondent, “and it was 
as grave and serene as that of a man writing in his 
own library. . . . I saw Quick betray only one sign of 
emotion. As he swung his clumsy flag to and fro, an end 
of it once caught on a cactus pillar... . He looked an- 
noyed.” 


@ Pernaps the most spectacular individual exploit in 
all the Cuban ground fighting had been turned in by one 
of the most unspectacular of men. He got the Medal of 
Honor for it. Twenty years later almost to the day, they 
gave him the DSC and Navy Cross for driving a truck- 
load of vital ammunition into a beleaguered village near 
the edge of Belleau Wood in the dead of the night, over 
a road under the heaviest kind of shelling and machine 
gun fire. A curious mission for a sergeant major; but it 
had to be done, and Quick declined to order out any- 
body else. 

Thomas Boyd (Point of Honor) has described the 48- 
year-old John Henry Quick of that day: “He was a tall 
man whose shoulders sloped a little forward . . . his face 
had a curious, kindly expression, as if he had seen so 
many things over which he could not decide whether to 


In every group there are a few whose manner and actions keep their names on all 


tongues. Their deeds catch the public fancy and are passed on after they are gone 
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cry or laugh that, in indeci- 
sion, he had taken on a sad 
and half regretful smile; his 
nose and mouth were large 
and roughly modelled, his 
eyes still had a fine light in 
them. He may have thought 
upon his past glories, his 
Medal of Honor—but none 
of us ever heard him speak 
about it. He was a very 
quiet man.” 


Best documented legitimate personality of the early 
years was Archibald Henderson, often referred to as the 
“grand old man of the Marine Corps.” And in a sense he 
was just that: he held the post of Commandant for ap- 
proximately half of his entire life’s span (more than 38 
years) and occupied the Commandant’s house for so long 
that he came to believe it his personal property and at- 
tempted to will it to his heirs. More than any other indi- 
vidual, he was responsible for laying the foundations of 
the Corps as we know it today, in regard to both inherent 
esprit de corps and national prestige. 

But emphasis or the word “old” tends to obscure the 
fact that, at 38, Henderson was the youngest man in his- 
tory to be appointed Commandant. 





SgtMaj John H. Quick 



































He was born, appropriately enough, near the present 
site of Quantico, and his father was a personal friend of 
George Washington. As commander of the Marine de- 
tachment on USS Constitution (“Old Ironsides’’) , he was 
awarded a silver medal for distinguished service in xc- 
tion. The end of the War of 1812 found him the third 
ranking Marine officer. 

The peace also found Marine morale and prestige close 
to an all-time low. Individual Marines and Marine units 
had covered themselves with glory. But the incumbent 
Commandant had taken off at high port in face of the 
British advance on Washington, and it was Henderson 
who, in the interest of the Corps, brought charges against 
his superior officer. 


A court martial cleared that gentleman, and his 
timely death alleviated further embarrassment. But of 
the senior officer destined to succeed him, Henderson 
wrote: “His associates were of such a description and his 
habits of such a nature as to prevent the respectable offi- 
cers on that station from having any social or friendly 
intercourse with him.” 


A year later the Marine Corps, with its Commandant 
in bad repute, faced crisis in another of those perennial 
attempts to curtail its functions and responsibilities. So 
Archibald Henderson took up the cudgels for “the honor 
and integrity of that Corps in which I have passed the 
Spring and Summer of my life.” On 27 March 1920, he 
wrote the Secretary of the Navy in terms which have an 
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oddly contemporary ring 130 years later: “Our isolated 
Corps, with the Army on one side and the Navy on the 
other (neither friendly), has been struggling ever since 
its establishment, for its very existence. . .. We have 
had a full share of danger in battle and when the fight is 
won on whose brows do the laurels rest? Not on those 
of the officers of our igolated corps.” 

Congress voted down the proposal. Then the following 
fall the incumbent Commandant got into such trouble as 
no court martial could overlook. He was cashiered on 17 
October 1820, and Archibald Henderson’s commission as 
LtCol Commandant was issued effective that date. And 
a quarter century after its inception, the Marine Corps, 
whose duties necessarily kept its elements widely scat- 
ered, began at last to achieve that close unity which has 
characterized it ever since. 

Morale rebounded, and that esprit de corps which had 
been a Marine characteristic from the beginning was now 
established on a solid basis. But Henderson had his eye 
on bigger things. He had worked out the conception of 
the Marine Corps as a force-in-being: fully equipped and 
ready to take the field on the shortest possible notice. 
The opportunity to demonstrate this efficiency occurred 
in 1836, when protracted Indian troubles in the South 
had sorely over-taxed the under-strength Army. 

By dint of some political maneuvering, a law was en- 
acted authorizing the President to detach Marine units 
from the Navy and attach them to the Army by execu- 
tive order. This accomplished, the Commandant volun- 
teered the services of any or all of his troops. As usual, 
there was plenty of room at the front for men who really 
wanted to fight, and the offer was promptly accepted. 

The Presidential order was issued on 21 May 1836. By 
stripping each shore station of all but a sergeant’s or even 
a corporal’s guard, Henderson mustered a two-battalion 
regiment. When this assembled on the Georgia-Florida 
border during the second week in June, it numbered more 
than 700 officers and men, approximately half of the en- 
tire Marine Corps. The Commandant thereupon sallied 
forth to command in person, first tacking on his office 
door a sign which might well have served the Corps as a 
slogan then, and later: 

“Gone to Florida to fight the Indians. Will be back 
when the war is over.” 

All hands were eager to go. In his directions to the 
senior officer left behind to handle administration, he 
noted: “I leave you a most valuable soldier in the Ser- 
geant Major. ... He is anxious to go but as a matter of 
duty I have ordered him to remain as I cannot take any 
other than able-bodied men on such arduous service.” 
And of another in the same boat: “Sergeant Triguet is 
left to assist you in attending to the duties at Head Quar- 
ters. He is a respectable old man, and has no other fail- 
ing that that which but too often attends an old soldier; 
he has however almost corrected this habit.” 
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@ HeEnperson’s field service ended upon his return to 
Washington in June, 1837. He was then 54 and content 
to leave active command to younger men. Destiny, how- 
ever, had reserved for the aging Commandant one final 
public appearance in a belligerent role. This occurred in 
Washington during the election of 1857, when the Marine 
detachment was called out te break up the rioting that 
ensued when one of the contending parties imported a 
gang of toughs from Baltimore in an effort to terrorize 
the voters. 

Many were armed, and one group had brought along a 
brass cannon which they trained on the Marines with 
profane threats to fire into their ranks unless they with- 
drew. As the frightened crowd scrambled for safety and 
the commander of the detachment formed his men to 
rush the piece, out into the open stepped the white haired, 
white whiskered figure of Archibald Henderson, now 74. 

Contemptuously he strode straight to the gun. There 
are two versions of what followed. According to one, he 
placed his body against the muzzle and dared the gang- 
sters to fire. Or, what is perhaps more likely, he heaved 
his weight against the barrel to knock its aim awry dur- 
ing the few seconds it took the Marines to close. In either 
case, it was a fine gesture in the best dramatic manner; a 
fitting climax to a career which was to end less than two 
years later. 


#® Durinc long periods between wars, some officers 
tend to become over-absorbed in the trivia of peacetime 
military life, to evolve into “characters” rather than per- 
sonalities: stressing “spit ’n polish,” discipline for its 
own sake, developing peculiarities in interpreting the 
regulations. This was particularly true of the late 19th 
Century when routine at posts and stations became espe- 
cially stultifying. Many of the older officers were veter- 
ans of the Civil War, and so slow was promotion that 
when the Spanish War came along there were recorded 
instances of captains leading their companies into com- 
bat with their long gray beards waving in the breeze. 

Typical of this breed was Col Henry Clay Cochrane. 
The late Col Frederic W. Wise, ordered to Boston Navy 
Yard as a young lieutenant in 1899, described his CO as 
“. . . distinctly a gentleman and always extremely cour- 
teous in his social contacts. ... But he was ‘ornery’ and 
meaner than hell on duty. ... A man of no sympathy 
and no affection, but efficient to an unusual degree. A 
magnificent barracks and mess officer. Cordially hated 
by men and officers alike.” 

The colonel’s particular. abomination was men return- 
ing late from leave. To forestall the excuse of missed 
trains, he memorized the timetables of every railroad 
serving Boston. Once, smelling liquor on the breath of a 
returning Marine who could not justly be described as 
drunk, he ordered the man on bread and water for five 
days on the charge of smuggling liquor into the barracks 













—inside himself. When offi- 
cers under his command were 
transferred elsewhere, he 
made it his policy to with- 
hold delivery of their orders 
until the last possible mo- 
ment which would enable 
them to catch their trains. 
This was his idea of keeping 
them on their toes. 

Col Wise, recorder of 
these heart-felt observations, 
went on to leave his own mark in Marine Corps tradi- 
tion: in the Boxer Rebellion and Haiti, but more particu- 
larly in World War I. The phrase, “Retreat, hell—we just 
got here!” has been attributed to several different men, 
but Wise, in his salty memoirs, A Marine Tells It to You, 
credits it to himself: at the outset of action which threw 
back the German drive on Paris in 1918. Later, pro- 
moted out of a command in the Marine Brigade, he was 
assigned to a regular Army infantry regiment which he 
led with distinction during the rest of the war. 

On one occasion, learning that his men had applied a 
somewhat unflattering nickname to him, for reasons not 
wholly clear, he took up the matter with characteristic 
straightforwardness. Lining up his sheepish battalion 
and brandishing the cane he liked to affect in combat, he 
shouted: “I hear you so-and-sos have taken to calling me 
‘Dopey’.” All right; only don’t forget that I’m also 
Wise.” 

Archibald Henderson’s ability to rise to a dramatic 
situation was duplicated in a later generation by that of 
Smedley D. Butler—but with certain differences. Where- 
as both men were wholly lacking in fear, in the studied 
opinion of many contemporaries Butler was sometimes 
also lacking in good judgment. 

The man was a bundle of paradoxes. Born a Quaker, 
he loved to fight. A professional soldier, he hated war 
and crusaded against it in his later years. Capable of 
indiscretion upon occasion, he owed probably the most 
significant achievement of his career to the exercise of 
firm diplomacy over a protracted period of time in a 
highly explosive situation. That was when he com- 
manded the Third Brigade in China during the troublous 
years 1927-29, when a false move might have precipi- 
tated a conflagration of incalculable proportions. 

Butler shared with Dan Daly the distinction of being 
one of only four men in the history of the U. S. Naval 
service to be awarded the Medal of Honor twice (Vera 
Cruz and Haiti). He received a battlefield promotion to 
captain at the tender age of 19 while lying wounded at 
Tientsin during the Boxer Rebellion. These things com- 
bine with many others to stamp him as a great Marine, 
one of the finest troop commanders in the Corps of his 
day. But it was not what he did, rather the way he did 
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GySgt Dan Daly 
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it, that stamped him as a personality. His service record 
bristles with instances of the colorful and spectacular; 
yet such was his talent for attracting the limelight that 
when no dramatic situation developed in the natural 
course of events, he usually managed to create one for 
himself. 

Above all, he believed in direct action, a trait which 
led to some of the most — and least — distinguished 
achievements on his record. Once in the course of one of 
those recurrent Nicaraguan revolutions, he strode alone 
into the midst of the rebel army and seized its general by 
the moustache, with such loss of face to the latter that 
the revolt collapsed without further bloodshed. News- 
paper feature writers pounced on the incident with glad 
cries, and Butler achieved a place in the public prints 
which he was not to relinquish for more than two dec- 
ades. 

Commanding the new 13th Regiment in World War I, 
Butler arranged for the outfit to sail for France on the 
13th of the month in a convoy of 13 ships for a 13-day 
crossing. According to the press, he also took along 13 
black cats as mascots. 

Upon his arrival in France, Butler was placed in com- 
mand of Camp Pontanezen, quite likely the rainiest mud- 
hole in which Marines were destined to operate short 
of Bougairville and Cape Gloucester, with the added 
feature of being bitterly cold. Few assignments could 
have been less to the taste of a fighting man of his 
calibre; yet Butler swallowed his disappointment and 
threw himself into the grimy, inglorious work with en- 
ergy and resourcefulness. Handicapped by inadequate 
means and limited manpower, he converted that dismal 
morass into a modern base camp capable of accommo- 
dating 100,000 men—and earned the DSM for what was 
widely hailed as one of the greatest non-combat achieve- 
ments of the AEF. 

To keep the men out of the ubiquitous mud, he relied 
mainly on a humble contrivance called a duckboard: 
planking nailed to 2x4s to form a portable unit of floor- 
ing about six feet by two. Discovering a large stock of 
prefabricated duckboards in a Brest warehouse, but 
lacking transportation to bring them to the camp, Butler 
marched a disillusioned Marine machine gun battalion 
into town where each man was handed a duckboard with 
instructions to carry it back, six miles and uphill all the 
way. 

The general, bringing up the rear in his car, soon came 
upon a youthful Marine sitting disconsolately on his duck- 
board beside the road, trying te keep the rain from run- 
ning down his neck. Out of sight around the next curve 
Butler halted the car and issued certain instructions to 
the driver. Then, after removing all insignia of rank, he 
went back on foot. 

History has not recorded the exact conversation that 
took place, but from hearsay, and reading between the 
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lines of the general’s press interviews, it would appear to 
have gone something like this: 

Butler: “What’s the trouble, Mac?” 

Private: “Nuts to this. I enlisted to fight the Germans, 
not to be a damn pack mule. But if I don’t get this 
blanking duckboard to camp, that Butler will eat 
me out, but good.” 

Butler: “If you’re just tired, bud, suppose I lug your 
blanking duckboard the rest of the way so you won't 
catch hell.” 

In the end, that was just what the general did. Mean- 
while, his driver hurriedly rounded up all the news re- 
porters and press photographers in the area, with the re- 
sult that Butler made his entrance, complete with duck- 
board, to the accompaniment of clicking cameras and 
popping flash bulbs. 

What Butler contributed to the Quantico we know to- 
day has gone down in history, not to mention legend. 
The post of which he assumed command following his 
return from France was mainly an unimproved boon- 
docks, with wartime wooden barracks for housing and 
virtually no athletic or recreational facilities—and very 
limited means for creating any. Yet he energetically spon- 
sored the great football teams which enhanced the Corps’ 
fame during the early ’20s. To furnish these an appro- 
priate setting, the stadium which bears his name was 
built under Butler’s dynamic supervision, using the hand 
labor of Marines to augment the scanty mechanical exca- 
vating equipment and trucks available. Cement was 
begged, borrowed, or scrounged from improbable places 
and people. For concrete reinforcing, Butler wheedled 
some tons of steel rails from the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
then talked the company into shipping them to Quantico 
at its own expense. 





#@ ONE EVENING on a visit to Washington he became ac- 
quainted with some members of a visiting Davis Cup 
team and invited them to stage an exhibition at Quantico 
a day or two later. The foreigners accepted, blissfully 
unaware that the post boasted no tennis court at that 
moment. But there were two by the time they arrived: 
Marines had worked two nights under floodlights to build 
them. 

But the same flair for direct action to which he owed 
his greatest achievements had a way of backfiring. In- 
creasingly in his later years, instances of misplaced en- 
ergy rose to mar a record second to few in Marine Corps 
history. 

He made the headlines almost daily when, early in 
1924, he was granted leave of absence to serve as head 
of Philadelphia’s police force. Ordered to launch a drive 
against vice, he did precisely that, putting on a show 
which the City of Brotherly Love would be a long time 
forgetting. But local politics proved less susceptible to 
frontal assault. His very vigor and initial success en- 
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gendered the opposition that forced him out after two 
years. 

It was Butler’s misfortune to become a public figure 
without acquiring the politician’s knack for softpedaling 
when necessary. His considerable achievements coupled 
with his colorful personality to place him in great de- 
mand as a speaker, where his uninhibited utterances 
sometimes caused official embarrassment, from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy down through a chain of chair-borne 
admirals. 

The crowning episode of this phase of his career oc- 
curred early in 1931 when, in an after dinner speech 
which he believed to be off the record, he repeated a 
second-hand story about Dictator Benito Mussolini cal- 
lously running down a child with his automobile. The 
story reached the press and official Italian diplomatic at- 
tention, placing President Hoover in an awkward posi- 
tion with the head of a friendly state. MajGen Butler 
thereupon was ordered in close arrest to await a general 
court martial. 

The court martial was finally cancelled without giving 
Gen Butler a chance to state his side of the case, and 
the matter ended with his receiving a mild reprimand 
signed by the Secretary of the Navy. But the General, 
previously disgruntled by having seen an officer his jun- 
ior in rank appointed Commandant, had already made 
up his mind to retire. This he did on 1 October of the 
same year, signalizing the occasion with a scathing blast: 
a magazine article entitled To Hell With The Admirals, 
devoted to the perhaps oversimplified thesis that he had 
been passed over for the Cozps’ top office solely because 
he was not a Naval Academy graduate. 

Viewed in perspective, Butler’s career assumes a curi- 
ous and perhaps unexpected significance. It stands as a 
dramatic refutation of the widely held belief that the 
armed services deny scope to individualism; that the only 
road to success is to keep your finger on your number 
and avoid doing anything wrong by the simple expedi- 
ent of not doing anything period. The same restless en- 
ergy which caused Smedley Butler occasionally to em- 
barrass his superiors also accounted for some of the 
brightest pages in one of the most brilliant careers in 
Marine Corps history. For better or for worse, the man 
was never mediocre, 


@ ANOTHER BRILLIANT MARINE who left his mark on 
the Corps was LtCol Earl H. Ellis, one of the first Ameri- 
cans to foresee with any clarity the coming imbroglio with 
Japan and to do anything toward devising the means by 
which that nation’s aggression should be countered. 
Many of the Marine Corps amphibious doctrines brought 
to full fruition during the ’20s and ’30s had their be- 
ginnings in the intuitive military brain of this man. And 
the development of the war, especially in the Central 
Pacific followed almost uncannily the course Ellis had 















predicted 20 years before 
the event. 

This was soon after the 
close of World War I. Japan 
had clamped down the equiv- 
alent of an iron curtain over 
her activities in the Pacific, 
with the pointed exclusion of 
all foreigners from the man- 
dated islands. In an effort to 
gain intelligence necessary 
to effectuate war plans on 
which he was already work- 
ing, Ellis sought and received 
assignment to a secret mission, turning up in the Pacific 
early in 1923 in the guise of a commercial traveler. 

For a variety of reasons, his health had become seri- 
ously impaired; yet he persisted in his perilous mission. 
By means best known to himself, he actually succeeded in 
entering several of the islands, including Truk and Pon- 
ape, topping off his tour with six weeks stay at Koror, in 
the Palaus group. 

A few natives still live at Koror today who recall some 
of the events of those six weeks, 27 years ago. Within 
the past year, LtCol Waite W. Worden interviewed three 
such persons, making a special trip from Guam for the 
purpose. What he learned casts some additional light 
on Ellis’ last days. 

Brilliant, possibly erratic, Ellis had never lived an ex- 
actly cloistered life, and by now he was suffering from 
what Gen Henderson had described as that “failing . . . 
which but too often attends an old soldier.” Japanese 
police hounded his movements by day and snooped 
around his quarters by night, in retaliation for which he 
occasionally beat up a few of them. 

Regarding his end, Col Worden quotes succinctly from 
the transcript of one of his interviews: “One morning 
Ellis went ‘crazy drunk’ . . . and by 5:00 P.M. that day he 
was dead.” 

Was he murdered? Knowing his taste for drink, the 
obviously suspicious Japanese would have had no great 
difficulty in placing poisoned liquor within his reach. 
But, in view of his physical condition, it is equally logi- 
cal to attribute his death to natural causes. 

Not that certain knowledge is important at this late 
date. What he may have learned out there in the islands 
died with Ellis, the spy. The contributions of Fllis, the 
military scholar and theorist, were unique in their effect 
on World War II and live on in Marine Corps doctrine. 

And whatever of him remains immortal has joined 
those many other personalities, great and small, who in- 
habit that amphibious Valhalla which will continue to be 
reserved for good Marines as long as “our isolated Corps” 


continues the successful struggle “for its very existence.” 
US @ MC 
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@ PRIDE IN APPEARANCE IS ONE OF THE MARINES’ OLD- 
est and proudest traditions, and for 175 years the design 
and appearance of Marine uniforms has been of great 
concern to the Commandants of the Corps. And main- 
taining those uniforms in spick and span condition has 
been of equal concern to the officers and enlisted Marines 
who have worn them. 

The early uniform worn by Marines, while following 
a process of normal evolution and adopting itself to the 
successive needs of military and naval service, had many 
objectionable and unnecessary features, most of which 
were retained because it was the custom or fashion of 
the period. The early coat usually gave the effect of hold- 
ing its wearer in a not-too-carefully adjusted strait-jacket, 
while the leather stock, high stiff collar, long coat tails, 
and tight breeches added to the general discomfort of the 
wearer. 

While the leather stock, worn by Marines from 1775 
to 1881, was intended to resemble the high stocks and 
collars of the early years, it was retained by the Marine 
Corps and Army to make the wearer keep his head erect 
while in uniform. Government contracts usually contained 
a specification that the stock should be of such height that 
the “chin could turn freely over it,” a rather indefinite 
regulation, and as one Marine put it, one which the 
“taylors must have interpreted to mean with the nose 
pointing straight up.” John P. Fredd had this to say 
about the stock: 





“T have good cause to remember the leather stocks as I have 
not been able to walk with my head down since wearing one of 
them. They were of stiff leather, about two-and-a-half inches in 
width in front, and tapering to the depth of one inch at the back 
of the neck, where they were fastened with a buckle. If a Marine 
was caught without his stock, he would be confined to the guard- 
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house or given extra duty. I have known men to have them sewn 
on for fear they would forget and appear on parade or at drill 
without them.” 

Mr Fredd’s statement that after more than 50 years 


since wearing the stock he was still unable “to walk with 
my head down,” would appear to be convincing proof 
of the ruggedness of this unique neckwear. Proof of its 
durability, as well as the appropriateness of the term 
“Leatherneck,” is contained in a letter to the Comman- 
dant, written in the early 1800’s by Maj Daniel Carmick 
—who, incidentally, was rated “as tough as leather” by 
his Marines—in which he opposed the issue of more than 
two stocks at a time. “Two stocks would be sufficient for 
five years,” reported Carmick. “I wore one myself for 


















s: From 1775 to 1950 


Prepared by Joel D. Thacker 


nine years, and then laid it aside because it was out of 
fashion, not that it was any the worse for wear.” 

Another part of the early uniform which contributed to 
the general discomfort of the Marine was the three- 
cornered, or cocked, hat. It seldom was properly fitted 
to the head and was almost impossible to keep on. The 
top made a good receptacle for rain, snow, dust, and other 
discardings of nature and the elements, until it lost its 
shape and drooped down all around to deposit its con- 
tents in the wearer’s collar. The Marine officer in the 
USS Congress wrote the Commandant of the Corps, 24 
February 1800, that he was having a hard time keeping 
his Marines “fit to appear on Deck” as their “Hats con- 
tinually were blown Overboard.” The loss of a hat in 
those days was a severe strain on the Marine private’s 
pay of $7.00 a month, as he was allowed only one hat a 
year and the cost of each additional one, $1.50 to $2.00 
each, was deducted from his pay. 


#® Tue Marines of the Revolution, like other services 
of the Continental forces, seldom were fully and com- 
pletely uniformed due to scarcity of proper materials and 
competent tailors; however, Samuel Nicholas and his 
officers managed to keep them in fairly decent and dis- 
tinctive uniforms. The uniform throughout the period of 
the war was a green coat, white waistcoat, and light- 
colored knee breeches. The officers wore boots, white 


stocks, white ruffled shirts, and a cocked hat with a black 
cockade and a plume on the left side, while the enlisted 
Marines wore gaiters (called “spatterdashers”), black 
stocks, green ruffled shrts, and a round dark hat with 
white binding braid around the brim. The facings, linings, 
cuffs, and collars of the green coats and the officers’ 
plumes were white until October, 1779, when they were 
changed to red, or scarlet. 


@ Keepine the Marines properly uniformed during 
those early days had its serio-comical side, too. On 8 De- 
cember 1804, the Commandant wrote one of his officers 
inquiring as to the number of caps the Navy agent had re- 
ceived from the manufacturer and if they were paid for, 
adding: “I could readily know it here, but the Quarter 
Master has been ill so long, and is now so weak the 
question cannot by him be answered.” A few months 
later, one of his officers at Philadelphia wrote him that 
the “articles from the military stores with a quantity of 
clothing destined for Boston were taken in a waggon to 
the wharf to be put on board the respective vessels and 
unfortunately the driver backed the whole of them into 
the Delaware and they were obliged to be taken back to 
be dried.” 

The first official uniform order issued by the Marine 
Corps and approved by the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated 25 March 1804, substituted the herring-bone 


From leather stocks to rolled collars, from knee breeches to dress blues, Marine 
uniforms have developed at a pace with the Corps’ fast-growing, colorful reputation 
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pattern on the coats in place of the long lapels of the 
Revolution, discarded the three-cornered hat for officers 
in favor of the flat-sided fore-and-aft hat, and prescribed 
the bell-crowned shako cap for enlisted Marines to replace 
the round turned-up hat. 

Two days after issuing this uniform order, the Com- 
mandant continued his efforts to “preserve as much as 
possible the Uniform Dress of the Corps” by requesting 
the Secretary of the Navy to approve a change in the 
uniform regulations which would provide a fatigue, or 
undress, uniform, consisting of hat or cap, jacket, and 
trousers. The Commandant suggested that this uniform 
be issued in lieu of the following: “One Vest, now un- 
necessary from the form of the Coatee; one stock, al- 
lowing two for three years; three clasps, at all times, 
useless; and two pair of socks.” He proposed that the 
fatigue suit be issued to each “Recruit, who by a proper 
use of them, will early learn a due regard to his Parade 
Dress.” The Secretary approved the change to be effec- 
tive when the Marines changed to winter uniform, and on 
9 November 1804 the Commandant ordered “that in 
future the troops appear in their winter dress by ‘wearing 
woolen overalls, a fatigue suit being now issued to each 
soldier. The full uniform will be worn on Parade Only.” 

Although the Corps had no uniform boards in those 
early days, the Comman- 
dant encouraged suggestions 
from officers and enlisted 
Marines, which in many 
cases were directly responsi- 
ble for changes in the uni- 
form. For example, in 1819, 
eight junior officers signed a 
letter requesting the Com- 
mandant to allow the lower 
grade officers to wear uni- 
form patterned after those of 
the enlisted Marines because 
these officers could not afford 
the high cost of officers’ dress 
uniforms, The Commandant 
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Upolu, Samoa, poses before house of U. S. Consul, in uniform of the day, 1899. 


requested and received the approval of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and in 1820 the uniform regulations were 
changed to permit the junior officers of the Corps to wear 
the same style shako cap and jacket as prescribed for 
enlisted Marines, and cossack trousers instead of the 
tight-fitting pantaloons. 

Apparently this change in uniform for the junior offi- 
cers proved both economical and practical, for one year 
later the Commandant requested the Secretary of the 
Navy to approve an “Undress Uniform for the Marine 
Corps” in order “that the necessity of the officers wear- 
ing their Full Uniforms on ordinary duty may be obvi- 
ated, and a less expensive dress be substituted.” The 
Secretary approved, and on 25 August 1821, a uniform 
order was issued, effective 1 January 1822, which pre- 
scribed an undress uniform for officers, consisting of a 
single breasted coat in place of the elaborately trimmed 
double breasted dress coat. 

One interesting item in the uniform regulations of 
1820 was the first use of chevrons as a badge of rank. 
They were prescribed for wear on the undress uniform in 
lieu of epaulettes as follows: captains, three angles o1 
chevrons of gold lace on each arm above the elbow; first 
lieutenants, two on each arm; and second lieutenants, one 
on each arm. In 1821, however, the chevrons were 
changed as follows: first lieutenant, one angle of gold 
lace on each arm above the elbow; second lieutenant, one 
angle on the right arm; first lieutenant of the staff, two 
angles on each arm; and a second lieutenant of the staff, 
two angles on the right arm and one on the left arm. 
The chevrons for the undress uniforms of lieutenants were 
abolished in 1821 when the ranks were again designated 
by epaulettes, but were continued on the full dress uni- 
forms until about 1830. 

Blue and scarlet continued to be the dominant colors 
of the Marine Corps uniform until 10 April 1833, when 
President Andrew Jackson approved a new green uni- 
form with buff trimmings. The grass green coats and 
the light gray trousers made a pleasing combination, but 
as the coats had a tendency to fade this uniform was worn 
only a few years, or until 27 May 1839, when the favorite 
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blue uniform was reestablished. The uniform order of 
1833 prescribed, for the first time, stripes and chevrons 
on the coat of the fatigue dress to designate enlisted 
grades and service. Diagonal stripes below the elbow 
designated grade, while chevrons above the elbow denoted 
service, one for each four years. The appearance of 
these stripes and chevrons was pretty much the same as 
those of today, but just the opposite in meaning. The 
sergeant wore two small stripes and the corporal one 
stripe of worsted lace on each arm below the elbow, 
placed diagonally on the upper side of the arm from 
one seam to the other, the outer points inclining towards 
the elbow. In 1836 the Commandant issued a uniform 
order prescribing chevrons as follows: for sergeant ma- 
jor and quartermaster sergeant, two angles of tinsel lace 
on each arm above the elbow; for sergeant, one angle of 
worsted lace on each arm above the elbow; for corporal, 
one angle of worsted lace on each arm below the elbow; 
and lance corporal, one plain stripe of worsted lace on 
each arm below the elbow, placed diagonally on the 
upper side of the arm from one seam to the other, the 
outer points inclining towards the elbow. 

The blue and scarlet uniform, with various modifica- 
tions and changes, continued through the Civil War and 
the War with Spain. A few years after the latter con- 
flict, it became the “dress blues,” as it is today. The full 
dress uniform worn by the Marines during the Civil War 
period, as prescribed in the Uniform Regulations of 
1859, was very colorful. John P. Fredd, who served in 
the Corps during that war, indicated his pride in that 
uniform when he wrote the following in the January, 
1918, Recruiters’ Bulletin: 


“There were many kinds of uniforms to be seen in Washington 
during those war days, but they were shabby in comparison to 
those worn by the Marines. While out on liberty in the city, we 
were frequently taken for brigadier generals by the volunteer 
soldiers, and they would sometimes present arms to us...We re- 
turned the salute, of course, as we considered they were saluting 
the uniform and not the man.” 


During the period from 1898 to about 1904 the Ma- 
rines were on various assignments in many parts of the 
world, and their dress was as varied as their duties. En- 
listed Marines fighting the Spanish in Cuba and the Box- 
ers in China wore a coarse gray blouse and trousers, a 
kind of material they called “cheese cloth,” dark blue 
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ms of the Marines at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba in 1898. 


Marine Corps Gazette @ November, 1950 


flannel shirts with large 
white buttons, canvas leg- 
gings and campaign hats, the 
latter creased fore and aft, 
while the officers wore the 
blue undress coat, canvas 
leggings and campaign hats; 
Marines on duty in Samoa 
wore white helmets with the 
undress uniform; and Ma- 
rines of the ships’ detach- 
ments wore white or black 
helmets or the regular garrison cap. Marines sent to the 
Philippines in 1900 had the distinction of wearing for the 
first time the “new khaki campaign uniform,” including 
breeches that laced and fit the leg snugly below the knees. 

In 1908, khaki caps were prescribed for officers and 
khaki cap covers for enlisted Marines, to be worn with 
the khaki campaign uniform. In 1912, the distinctive 
winter field green uniform was adopted, but was not 
worn until 1914 due to difficulty in procuring suitable 
material of the right shade of green. 





The first Marines to wear the steel (“trench”) helmet 
were those of the 5th Regiment, who arrived in France, 
June-July, 1917. Commencing in January, 1918, all Ma- 
rines serving with the American Expeditionary Force in 
France were required to wear the regular issue Army 
olive drab field uniform, with its varied shades of brown 
and green. The change was necessitated by the problems 
of supply and the desire of General Pershing to have all 
United States forces in the same uniform in order to 
prevent identification by the enemy of any particular unit 
or service. 

The most recent major change in Marine Corps uni- 
forms took place in 1928 when the standing-collar gave 
way to the roll-collar on the service coats, although the 
old “Leatherneck” standing-collar was retained on the 
“dress blues.” 

Every great war and many of the small wars have en- 
forced certain practical changes in the Marine uniform, 
but it seems safe to say that a distinctive uniform will 


continue to be one of the marked features of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. US # MC 


Intense heat caused removal of shirts. 
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#® WOvULD YOU LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE 56 PER CENT OF 
your December check to the Music Fund? You've never 
heard of such a thing? Well, neither had Marine Corps 
officers in 1798 until the Commandant subtly passed the 
word that “. . . officers here [at headquarters] have 
agreed to advance 10 dollars' each to enable the regi- 
ment to procure music and I hope it will be agreeable to 
[other] officers . . . to advance the same sum.” 

It is amazing how acceptable a suggestion from the 
Commandant can be. Mail was slow, but “scuttlebutt” 
was fast; most officers (and I'll save the exceptions until 
later) quickly and cheerfully remitted. 

These were trying days for the United States Marine 
Band. Barely born, it was already on charity. The years 
of infancy, through the growing pains of adolescence, to 
manhood and, finally, full maturity is a normal enough 
development. And yet, one may select almost any year 
at random, bring the searchlight of history into focus, 
and see clearly that the growth was anything but normal 
and that the outcome was far from inevitable. 

It may be imprudent to say that the band that now 
holds forth (and has since 1800) in Washington, D. C., 
owes part of its quality to the vigorous struggles of its 
early being. Perhaps it would have developed into the 
world’s greatest military band anyway. But a “self-made 
man” it is, and those who weigh tradition heavily like to 
feel that those long years of adversity exerted an impor- 
tant, if intangible, effect on the present Marine Band.” 


1A lieutenant’s monthly pay in 1798 averaged about 18 dollars, 
hence the percentage in the first sentence. 

“Since the present 85-piece Marine Band speaks more elo- 
quently for itself than any author could hope to do, readers are 
encouraged to hear the band (if they haven’t or if they have) at 
their regular Wednesday night concerts at the Marine Barracks. 
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A few paragraphs back it was hinted that, while most 
officers hurriedly complied with the Commandant’s Music 
Fund “suggestion,” a few were reluctant to part with 
their hard-earned dollars. In June 1799, less than a year 
after the first “suggestion,” Commandant Burrows made 
it less optional, informing all officers that “such as have 
not forwarded their 10 dollars are expected to do it . . .” 
His intense interest in the Music Fund stemmed not from 
any strong aesthetic urge but, rather, from a realization 
that music was needed for recruiting purposes. After all, 
a recruiter might be the besi speaker in the world, but, 
if he didn’t have a little music to fife and drum up an 
audience, to whom would he speak? 
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In addition, the Commandant had endured several dis- 
appointments since his initial “suggestion.”’ First, as he 
wrote the Secretary of the Navy on 10 October 1798, 
“... [enlisted a fifer yesterday, and gave him ten dollars 
out of my pocket, and the villian [sic] went off in a few 
hours .. .”” Second, one of his lieutenants wrote him on 
30 May 1799 that, though he was glad to contribute, one 
of his brother officers “seems not to understand how it’s 
to be appropriated . . . but says he don’t know but he 
would give five . . .” And also, his recruiting officers 
(every officer was a recruiting officer) wrote that musi- 
cians were impossible to acquire without paying a “boun- 
ty.” The seven dollar monthly wage seemed an insufh- 
cient attraction. 


® SMALL wonder that the Commandant felt impelled 
to strengthen his suggestion regarding the Music Fund. 
But, then as now, there was one who didn’t get the word. 
On 22 October 1800 the Commandant wrote Lt John Hall: 
“You must . . . charge yourself with 15 dollars [the rate 
had gone up] for the Music Fund already paid by every 
officer but yourself.” Subscription, at last, was 100 per 
cent. 

Musicians continued to be subsidized by the personal 
funds of Marine Corps officers until 25 January 1805, 
when Congress appropriated funds to provide “premiums 
for enlisting.” A happy day it must have been for officers 


of the Corps. 

From what has been said, it may be seen that the first 
strides of the Marine Band were somewhat trembling, 
but judging by the fact that the Band appeared at the 
White House to play for President John Adams on New 
Year’s Day 1801, the strides must have been forward.° 

The exact instrumentation of the band that made its 
White House debut is not known; but, on 31 August 
1800, the Commandant instructed one of his officers to 
procure: “2 French Horns, 2 C. Clarinets, 1 Bassoon, 1 
Bass Drum—2 feet and 1% long and 2 feet in diameter.” 
Later, because the instrument-purchaser had difficulties 
locating a drum of the specified dimensions, the Com- 
mandant had it made in Baltimore. 

When President Thomas Jefferson came to the White 
House in March 1801, the Marine Band found a real 
friend. This friendship began on Inauguration Day when 
the Band played a stirring new tune, written especially for 
the occasion, titled “Jefferson’s March.” The band just 
happened to have this piece ready at the right time, and 
even a President could be flattered to have a march named 
for him. One wonders what the title would have been 
if Mr Jefferson’s opponent, John Adams (running for 
reelection), had won. 

Because of his numerous calls upon the Band for pub- 


3Every president of the U. S. except George Washington has 
heard and used the Marine Band. 


Since the days of John Adams the Marine Band has furnished music for the White 
House and nation. Known to old and young alike, the Band has become an institution 
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ABOVE: The Band in 
concert under the di- 
rection of Maj William 
F. H. Santelman. 
LEFT: Present leader, 
Maj Santelman. LOW- 
ER LEFT: Capt W. H. 
Santelman, 16th leader 


and father of the pres- 
ent leader. LOWER 
RIGHT: The Band at 
St. Louis World’s Fair, 
April 31, 1903. 


lic and private functions, Jefferson became known 
as the Band’s godfather and, from then on, the Band 
has been “The President’s Own.” 

Mr Jefferson was well pleased with the quality of 
the Marine Band, but, since it was the only na- 
tional U. S. musical organization, he recognized the 
physical impossibility of it fulfilling all of Washing- 
ton’s musical needs. In addition, he was aware that 
good musicians for the expansion of the Band were 
few and far between. These circumstances led him 
to make an extremely unusual suggestion to the 
Commandant: send someone to Italy to enlist a 
group of Italian musicians who would then be 
brought to Washington, thus providing the Marine 
Corps with two Bands—one American and one 
Italian. 

When we acknowledge that this proposal was 
original, we have perhaps extolled fully its merits. 
The Marine Corps, in its first decade of existence, 
had enough problems without seeking more. None- 
theless, the Commandant summoned Capt John Hall 
(the last officer to contribute to the Music Fund), 
who was shortly departing for the Mediterranean, 
and directed him to enlist a band of Italian musi- 
sians. This was in 1803. 


@ APPARENTLY, Commandant Burrows thought 
no more about the project; for, upon his relief by 
the new Commandant, LtCol Franklin Wharton, in 
1804, he neglected to pass on the word. So, Com- 
mandant Wharton was both confused and dis- 
pleased in mid-1805 when he received a letter from 
Capt Hall in Messina, Italy, proudly detailing the 
news that he had “been fortunate enough to enlist 
14 good Musicians for the Marine Corps.” 








ABOVE: The Band when the great John Philip Sousa (baton in hand) 


was leader. 
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On the street next to their tents, musicians of the Marine 
assemble prior to marching in parade at St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Commandant Wharton wasted no time in replying to 
Capt Hall: 


“. , . L have received your letter . . . that part of it 
which relates to a band of music, I cannot compre- 
hend. You observe the Commandant [Burrows] had 
ordered a band procured. . . . He could not order it 
for the Corps. You then remark that you have en- 
gaged it . . + under the usual enlistment. This must 
be equally incorrect. I have never given any orders 
for the collection of a band in the Mediterranean and 
it will not be mentioned as belonging to the Corps. 
The expenses already arising . . . I am well assured 
will not be paid. The Secretary of the Navy can 
never consent to allow two Military Bands for one 
Corps...” 


This cold, explicit letter left no doubts as to the Com- 
mandant’s position. Unfortunately, it did not reach Capt 
Hall. 


Band Band posed before building made of cobs 
at corn festival, Mitchell, S. D., 1909. 


On 19 September 1805 Capt Hall, with his band of 
Italian musicians (together with their wives and families) , 
arrived in Washington. The captain had only to appear 
briefly at Headquarters Marine Corps to learn that he 
had participated conspicuously in a gigantic blunder. 

The pecularities of the entire arrangement caused the 
Commandant to press for early disbandment. So, only 11 
months after arrival in Washington—during which time 
it played a number of well-applauded engagements either 
alone or as part of the Marine Band—the Italian Group 
was dissolved. In accordance with the Commandant’s 
instructions, several Italians were enlisted in the regular 
Marine Band.* Of interest in this connection: Venerando 
Pulizzi, an Italian clarinetist only 12 years old at the 
time of his arrival in Washington, remained with the 


4The others were offered transportation back to Italy. 





LEFT: Francisco Fanciulli, 15th leader of the Band. 


















































The Band’s string quartet in 1912: Capt Branson 
(left); Fritz Mueller; Peter Hazes; Herman Hoffman. 


Marine Band for many years, rising to the rank of Fife 
Major at age 19, acting leader at 25, and leader (drum 
major) at 31. Pulizzi remained Band Leader until 1827.° 

As already indicated, good musicians were hard to 
come by, the only consistent, sure-fire persuader being 
the enlistment bonus. Once the musician joined, how- 
ever, the pampering stopped; rush week over, the initia- 
tion began. For example, there was little inclination for 
artistic sensitivity to flourish in an organization that cured 
its tipplers by “making them drink one and two quarts 
of salt water which . . . has a greater effect on them than 
the Catt [cat-o’-nine-tails] ...” Neither was there room 
for temperament in a musical group that, on Independ- 
ence Day 1817, “paraded and commenced its march 
through the city at a little after four o’clock in the morn- 
ing...” (You had to get up early to beat the Marines, 
even in 1817.) 

One music (in 1813) even wrote the Commandant “to 
ask you the favour of being put in the ranks, where I 
can do my duty—without injuring my constitution all- 
ready much debilitated.” To clinch his case, the music 
pointed out that he was teaching a new recruit to “reim- 
place me.” Whether he was “reimplaced” or embalmed 
is not shown in available records. 


@® Leapers of the Marine Band through the years have 
been, generally, men of considerable ability. The quali- 
fications, which applied for a number of years, appeared 
in a Washington newspaper on 24 March 1819: 


“Wanted: For the Marine Corps of the United States 
a sober, steady man, in the capacity of Drum Major. 
He must be a master of his profession, and capable 
of performing well on the Clarionet. His situation 
will be made highly eligible, if he merits it.” 


Presumably, his situation could be highly ineligible if 
he didn’t merit it; for, many years later, in October 1880, 
Band Leader Louis Schneider was discharged as “unfit 
for the service.” This drastic action had followed a re- 


5Pulizzi must have liked the Corps: in 1831, after a four year 
separation, he reenlisted as a line sergeant, moved up to sergeant 
major in 1832 and served in that grade until his death in 1852. 
His association with the Marine Corps spanned 47 years. 
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port by a board of investigation which, in turn, had been 
preceded by several years of newspaper attacks on 
Schneider’s ability. With no trace of delicacy, one Wash- 
ington newspaper concluded: 


“. . . Schneider cannot stand an examination at the 
hands of competent musicians. Put a musician in 
the place of Schneider . . .” 


The Marine Corps in October 1880 replaced Schneider 
with one of the greatest bandsmen of all time: John Philip 
Sousa. Musician-conductor-composer Sousa brought to 
the Band, in addition to his unusual musical talents, an 
unrivalled flair for showmanship. Under his able baton, 
the Marine Band climbed to its greatest heights of excel- 
lence and popularity enjoyed up to that time. It was, 
truly, the beginning of a new era for the Band. 

In his 12 years (1880-1892) as Leader, Sousa led the 
Band on many tours, including one to the Pacific Coast. 
Wherever the Band appeared, it was received with “cy- 
clones of applause,” aided in. no small measure by the 
director’s warm personality and many popular composi- 
tions (including “Semper Fidelis”). 

When, after 12 years, Sousa resigned to organize a 
private concert band, the Corps was faced with the virtual 
impossibility of finding a suitable replacement. Into the 
vacancy stepped Francisco Fanciulli, a well-schooled mu- 
sician whose greatest misfortune was that he attempted 
to fill Sousa’s shoes. 

Though not acquiring personal popularity to match his 
predecessor’s, Fanciulli got along well until Memorial 
Day 1897. On this day the Band and Marines from the 
Barracks at 8th and Eye participated in a parade from 
14th and Pennsylvania Avenue to Arlington Cemetery, 
where commemorative ceremonies were held. During the 
march from the Barracks to the parade’s starting point, 
Fanciulli launched into a series of tunes which, in the 
opinion of the officer commanding the Marine detach- 
ment (Lt Herbert L. Draper), were unsatisfactory for 
marching. 

While the parade formed at the starting point, Lt 
Draper suggested to Fanciulli that he play a march 
with a “full swing” to it—something like “El Capitan” 
(a Sousa composition)—in place of the tunes he had 


Band precedes marching Marines in parade for Admiral 
George Dewey, hero of naval battle at Manila Bay. 
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been playing. The lieutenant explained that he wanted the 
Marines to look as good as possible. 

In a moment of rash indiscretion, Fanciulli replied that, 
while he would play “wherever and whenever” ordered, 
he reserved the right to choose the music himself. Where- 
upon the lieutenant retorted, “You'll play what I order 
you to play.” 

As the two men exchanged unpleasantries and their 
conversation rose in volume, a crowd gathered to watch 
and listen. The scene developed to an embarrassing cli- 
max: the lieutenant ordered Fanciulli to return at once 
to the Marine Barracks and report himself under arrest. 
The second-leader then took over at the head of the Band, 
and the parade began. Though the records make no 
mention of the fact, it appears safe to surmise that the 
Band played “El Capitan” all the way to Arlington. 

Fanciulli, tried by Summary Court Martial on 11 June 
1897 for insubordination and use of disrespectful lan- 
guage to Lt Draper, was sentenced to be dishonorably 
discharged; but the Secretary of the Navy remitted the 
sentence to an honorable discharge. 

The position of director lay vacant for about nine 
months, until William H. Santelmann (father of the pres- 
ent leader) was appointed to the job. 

A solid musical background plus a familiarity with 
the Leader’s duties (gained in two enlistments as a mu- 
sician in the Band) eminently equipped Santlemann for 
the job. During his 29 years as Leader (a record to 
date), Santelmann cultivated the fine natural material of 
the Band, raised its morale and, generally, became a vital 
part of the organization’s tradition. Under his guidance 
the Marine Band symphony orchestra was organized, set- 
ting a precedent followed to the present day that Band 
members must also be proficient on a string instrument 
so that they might double with the orchestra. 

Important to the future of the Band was legislation 
passed in 1899, signed by President McKinley, doubling 
the Band’s size, raising its pay, and giving it by law a 
Leader and a Second Leader, with pay and allowances of 
a Ist Lieutenant and Sergeant Major respectively.’ In 
1916, during Woodrow Wilson’s administration, Con- 
gress became convinced that further increases in person- 
nel, pay, and rank were warranted; the number of musi- 
cians in the Band were set at 65, all received pay raises. 
Santelmann’s pay was now equivalent to that of a cap- 
tain. Again in 1925 wages and the number of ratings 
were increased. This time the act was signed by Calvin 
Coolidge, a staunch Bund friend. 

These raises were in no sense automatic. In each in- 
stance the Band proved itself by its excellence and hard 
work. uring one two-month period in 1926 Capt Santel- 
mann led the Band in over 150 concerts in 62 cities. Also, 
more than one Commandant wrote more than one Secre- 
tary of the Navy on the subject of adequate remunera- 
tion and backing for the Marine Band. 





















Late President Roosevelt speaking at dedication of Jef- 
ferson Memorial in Washington, D. C. in 1943. Marine 
Band (foreground) furnished music for occasion. 


When, in 1927, Captain Santelmann retired, Comman- 
dant John A. Lejeune sent him a letter of commendation 
which said in part: 


“, . . when you assumed leadership of the Band, it 
was in a demoralized condition. Under your guid-, 
ance, however, it has steadily progressed, both in 
size and efficiency, until now it is universally regard- 
ed as the leading military band of this country . . .” 


@ Taytor Branson, who as a boy had studied violin 
under Santelmann and who served under him as a Ma- 
rine Band member for 29 years, was well-prepared to 
assume the leadership. His 13 years (1927-1940) as 
director were years of uniform musical excellence in 
which, through the medium of radio, more people heard 
the Band than ever before. Instituted on 5 June 1931 in 
cooperation with the National Broadcasting Company, 
the series of “Dream Hour” concerts, designed especially 
for invalids and “shut-ins,” won thousands of new friends 
for the Band. 

Captain Branson retired in 1940 after over 40 years 
service, comfortable in the knowledge that he had done a 
good job. There were many from all over the world who 
would approve Franklin D. Roosevelt’s message: “I wish 
to... express . . . my deep appreciation of the service 
you have rendered as Leader of the Marine Band .. .” 

The baton passed to William F..H. Santelmann’s com- 
petent fingers at this point. And there it rests today. 
Fortified like his father and Taylor Branson with a thor- 
ough musical schooling, young Santelmann (and he 
should not object to the adjective) joined the band in 
1923, served four years under his father and 13 under 
Branson before becoming director. In 1947 he was pro- 
moted to Major, the highest rank ever held by any Ma- 
rine Band Leader. 

Here the searchlight of history and the limelight of 
today fuse into a mellow glow. The present Marine Band, 
reflecting the qualifications of its leader, shines like a 
beacon of excellence upon which the next Band-generation 
may guide. US@ MC 
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® For tHe UNitep STATES MARINES, THE EXTENSION 
of American naval power ashore from fleet units began 
on 2 March 1776 when Capt Samuel Nicholas conducted 
a landing at New Providence in the Bahamas (narrated 
elsewhere in this magazine). With a degree of determi- 
nation and efficiency which would become a hallmark 
for Marines, Nicholas accomplished his mission with a 
minimum of blood-shed on either side. With this au- 
spicious beginning, the Marines initiated a long series 
of amphibious operations which have made the Marine 
Corps a by-word in the annals of military history. For 
the past 175 years Marines have landed more than 200 
times to execute missions of both war and peace; they 
have planted the American Flag in both hemispheres and 
on all continents. Many of these landings were under- 
taken without the benefit of a declaration of war. 

Many times throughout the course of our history the 
mobility of the fleet and the immediate readiness of the 
Marine Corps to project naval power ashore were the 
circumstances which dictated that Marines be used as an 
implement of force short of war. 


The First “Peace-Time” Landing 


® AFTER THE CLOSE of the American Revolution, rela- 
tions between the United States and France deteriorated 
rapidly. By the time John Adams assumed the Presidency 
in 1797 the hostility of the two nations developed to a 
state of open—if undeclared—war. To meet this situa- 
tion, President Adams reconstituted the armed forces, 
including the Marine Corps, and on 12 July 1798 ap- 
pointed Maj William Ward Burrows commandant of the 
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new Corps. Burrows promptly set about building a 
Corps of Marines, trained to serve with the navy as 
marksmen in the fighting tops of American men-of-war 
or as landing troops. , 

Meanwhile, French privateers and warships attacked 
American commerce, ranging along the United States 
east coast to practice their depredations. Frequently 
American naval vessels, with Marines on board, met and 





RIGHT: Dinner given by Commodore Matthew Perry 
aboard the USS POWHATAN for Japanese commission- 
ers, 1853. BELOW LEFT: George F. Elliott, as a captain, 
marched his troops 25 miles through hostile Japanese. 
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Actions 


Prepared by Maj John N. Rentz 


engaged the French raiders, but even American victories 
in these battles failed to halt French incursions. By 1800 
the United States, forced to take positive counteraction, 
began to seek out and capture or destroy hostile French 
vessels. As part of one of these actions Marines under- 
took the first of their “peace-time” expeditions. 

Early in 1800 a French privateer seized the British 
packet Sandwich and brought her into the harbor of 
Puerto Plata on the island of Santo Domingo, then 
nominally a French possession. The Sandwich, with a 
valuable cargo on board, lay under the protection of the 
guns of the harbor forts. 

Capt Silas Talbot, cruising the Santo Domingo station 
in the frigate Constitution, learned of these circumstances, 
and knowing the Sandwich to be an attractive prize, 
decided to capture her. Aided by his Marine officer, 
Capt Daniel Carmick, Talbot laid his plans. 


Inasmuch as the Constitution drew too much water tc 
permit her to enter Puerto Plata’s harbor, Talbot decided 
to utilize the services of the American sloop Sally, which 
could sail in shallow water. The Sally, commanded by 
Lt Isaac Hull, with Carmick and his Marines embarked, 
would execute a daring maneuver. With the Constitution 
guarding the harbor mouth, Hull would sail directly to 
the side of the Sandwich and allow Carmick’s men to 
board her. 

In broad daylight on 12 May 1800, Hull in accordance 
with the plan boldly sailed into the harbor right under 


the forts’ guns. Achieving complete surprise, Hull quick- 
ly brought the Sandwich close aboard; Carmick and his 
Marines jumped upon her decks and carried her without 
loss. Carmick then turned the Sandwich over to Ameri- 
can sailors, landed on the beach, captured the nearest 
fort and spiked its guns. 

Before the enemy could counterattack, the Marines re- 
boarded their prize and made preparations for sea. Al- 
though the wind decided to take a holiday, thus becalm- 
ing the Sandwich in the harbor, the French, disorganized 
and stunned by the Americans’ audacious attack, made 
but one feeble and unsuccessful! effort to retake the ship. 
The Marines had completed their first “peace-time” land- 
ing, thereby setting a precedent to be followed by the 
United States in years to come. 


Tripoli 


@ For MAny yYEAars, the North African states of Algiers, 
Morocco, Tunis, and Tripoli had subjected foreign com- 
merce to depredations bordering on outright piracy. To 
protect such trade in the Mediterranean commercial na- 
tions—including the United States—paid tribute. The 
system was vicious; the more gold the Africans collected, 
the more they demanded. President Adams, toward the 
close of his administration, recommended a cessation of 
tribute payments; his successor, Thomas Jefferson, con- 
curred. In retaliation, Tripoli declared war on the United 
States on 10 March 1801. 


The Corps became a by-word to the American public as a result of its outstanding 


conduct in undeclared wars. 








Many great leaders earned their spurs in foreign lands 
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Although the war with Tripoli was primarily naval in 
character and had little effect on the course of American 
history, it is of some interest to Marines. During the 
only land operation of this war, IstLt Presley N. O’Ban- 
non led a mixed force, including seven Marines and 
36 Greek Allies, through a shower of musketry to 
seize the fortress at Derne, Tripoli’s capital. O’Bannon, 
on 26 April 1805, raised the American Flag over the 
position and turned the fort’s guns upon the enemy. This 
feat so impressed Hamet Caramelli, a Tripolitan noble- 
man friendly to the United States, that he presented 
O’Bannon with his jeweled Mameluke sword. This is 
the sword which served as the pattern of the official 
sword now carried by Marine officers. 


With Wilkes In The South Seas 


@ Between the War of 1812 and the Mexican War Ma- 
rines performed many far-flung emergency and diplomatic 
duties. In addition to rendering invaluable service to 
civil authorities at home and abroad, they made 13 
landings in nine different spots throughout the world. 
Once again they fought Mediterranean pirates, who had 
become restive owing to the absence of American naval 
power during our war with Britain. Marines also com- 
batted piracy in Florida and in both the Indies, pro- 
tected American interests in Haiti and China, accom- 
panied the Wilkes Exploring expedition to the “South 
Sea Islands,” and took an important part in the liberation 
of an area which presently comprises in large part the 
state of California. 

Typical of these activities was the Marine participa- 
tion in the Wilkes Exploring expedition. 

On 11 August 1838 the Navy Department designated 
Lt Charles Wilkes as head of an expedition to explore 
the Pacific trade routes, determine the location of re- 
ported islands and reefs, and establish coaling and trad- 
ing stations along the track followed by American vessels. 
With a seven-ship squadron, Wilkes sailed from Hampton 
Roads on 19 August and by mid-summer the following 
year arrived at Samoa and Fiji. Wilkes immediately 
persuaded the principal chiefs of the islands to enter 
into a treaty and to promulgate certain regulations for 
the conduct of both parties in future commercial rela- 
tions. 

The natives of Fiji, however, chose to disregard these 
regulations. On two occasions during the month of 
July, they attacked surveying parties working on the 
island of Malolo, and in one instance killed two American 
officers and wounded a number of men. 

Lt Wilkes determined to exact stern reprisals for such 
outrages. Accordingly, he selected a force of Marines 
and sailors and, landing at their head, burned the two 
principal villages of the island. The next day the whole 
force assembled on a hill to receive a large delegation of 
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natives who came to sue for peace and pray for pardon. 
Believing the natives would henceforth “respect all people 
of the white race who might by accident or otherwise 
happen to be in their domain,” Wilkes decided that no 
other punishment would be exacted. The American 
vessels then sailed for Samoa. Enroute, Wilkes stopped 
at Wake atoll to conduct a survey and give his name to 
one of the three islands comprising the atoll. Wilkes, 
unimpressed by Wake’s potentialities, failed to claim it 
for the United States. 

While the squadron was in Samoa in mid-summer of 
1841 a native murdered an American seaman on Upolo. 
In accordance with the regulations promulgated the pre- 
vious year, Wilkes attempted to have the murderer sur- 
rendered to American authority. All efforts to seize the 
murderer or obtain redress, however, were to no avail, 
as the principal chief refused to comply with American 
demands. To reestablish his position, Wilkes, at day- 
light on 25 February 1842, landed 70-odd Marines and 
sailors on Upolo under cover of naval gunfire and re- 
duced three villages to ashes. Although all the natives, 
including the murderer, escaped, this action had the 
desired effect; thereafter American sailors had no trouble 
with the natives of Samoa. 

The expedition then visited the Philippines, the 
Hawaiian Islands and many other Pacific islands before 
returning to the mainland of the United States late in 


1842. 
Opening The Oriental Iron Curtain 


® For some 200 years Japan had lived almost as a 
hermit. A number of times the United States had at- 
tempted to pierce the Japanese iron curtain but with no 
success. Early in 1851 President Fillmore commissioned 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry as our envoy to negotiate 
a treaty. By 1853 Perry had assembled a 10-ship squad- 
ron and sailed for Japan via the Lewchew (Ryukyu) 
Islands. 

Perry experienced considerable difficulty in arranging 
for a meeting with Japanese officials after his arrival 
at Uraga but finally arranged to deliver President Fill- 
more’s letter to the Japanese emperor through the offices 
of a local governor. 

On 14 July Marines, commanded by Maj Jacob Zeilin 
(later commandant of the Marine Corps), headed the 
300-man landing force as Perry stepped ashore. Princes 
Toda and Ido received the Commodore, accepted Presi- 
dent Fillmore’s letter, and immediately ordered the 
Americans to leave Japan. Perry replied that he would 
sail for Shanghai, but that he would come back the 
following spring. 

On 13 February the following year, Perry returned 
to Japan and anchored near Uraga to receive minor 
officials who came aboard with a message from the Em- 
peror. The two powers exchanged proposals and counter- 
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In 1853, Commodore Perry landed at Naha, Okina 


wa, to pay his respects to a reluctant regent. Perry's procession 





from Naha to Shuri was headed by the Marines of the Asiatic Squadron, under the command of Maj Jacob Zeilin. 


proposals until 25 February when they finally agreed to 
meet on 8 March for treaty conversations. 

On the appointed day all Marines of the squadron who 
could be spared from duty, as well as a considerable 
force of sailors, acted as Perry’s escort ashore. Perry 
landed with ceremony and pageantry which greatly im- 
pressed the Japanese commissioners awaiting his arrival. 

For the next two weeks, Perry, guarded by Zeilin’s 
Marines, conducted daily conferences with the Emperor’s 
representatives. Finally on 24 March, following ex- 
changes of gifts, Perry and the Japanese officials signed 
a treaty of “Peace, Commerce, and Navigation.” The 
treaty opened two ports to commerce and provided for 
the exchange of ratifications within 18 months. On 1 
April Perry and his Marines sailed from Japan, their 
mission accomplished. 


® THE ERA from 1865 to 1898, although devoid of 
major campaigns or expeditions, was marked by a num- 
ber of minor incidents. There were landings, to protect 
American interests, in Egypt, in the Hawaiian Islands, in 
a number of Central and South American locations and 
in the Orient. In 1871 Marines landed in Korea on a 
punitive expedition and in 1891 sailed to the Bering Sea 
to prevent seal poaching in the area. 

The period of expanding American interests abroad— 
and protection thereof—saw the Corps virtually quadruple 
in strength. Then after the Spanish-American War came 
the insurrection in the Philippines. That uprising neces- 
sitated the dispatch of four battalions of Marines to the 
Far East. There they participated not only in operations 
against the insurrectionists, including the battles of Nova- 
leta on Luzon and the battles of the Sohoton River, the 
Sohoton Cliffs, and the famous march across Samar, but 
also took part in the relief expeditions of Tientsin and 


Peking during the Boxer Rebellion in China. For the 
next three decades Marines continually engaged in one 
or more expeditions in the Orient or the Caribbean in 
extension of our new concept of the Navy as an instru- 
ment of our foreign policies. 


The Boxer Rebellion 


@ IN THE MINDs of the general public the name Marine 
ever is inextricably associated with China. Marines 
landed there as early as 1853 when Commodore Perry 
selected Shanghai as his base of operations. While 
Perry operated in Chinese waters Marines made a num- 
ber of landings in the suppression of piracy, and shortly 
after the American Civil War they had landed again to 
punish Chinese reactionaries for maltreatment of an 
American consul. During the war between China and 
Japan, Marines had landed on Chinese and Korean soil 
to protect American lives and property. For the next 
several years Marines guarded various legations and con- 
sulates in the Orient. 

Under the dowager empress Tsz’e Hsi the reactionary 
tide—known as the Boxer Movement—assumed serious 
proportions: by 1900 Chinese hoodlums paraded the 
streets of principal cities displaying anti-foreign banners; 
white men were openly attacked under the eyes of police, 
and Christian villages destroyed. By May much of China 
seethed; unprovoked attacks upon diplomatic representa- 
tives in the Chinese capital made necessary an armed 
intervention. At the direction of the State Department, 
Marine detachments of the Oregon and the Newark, com- 
manded by Capts Newt H. Hall and John T. Myers, 
respectively, landed and marched to Peking to reinforce 
the American legation guard. Hall and Myers arrived 
just before the Boxers surrounded the city. 
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Painting by LtCoi J. J. Capomuo 
Marines were instrumental in crushing the Boxer Rebellion 
in China in 1900. Painting shows assault on Peking gate. 


Inasmuch as an effective defense could not be expected, 

additional Marines landed from remaining ships of the 
Asiatic squadron and marched to Tientsin accompanied 
by troops of other foreign nations. On 19 June the 
Allied troops attempted to break through to Peking, but 
Boxers met this force at Tong-ku not far from Tientsin 
and turned it back. Two days later the Allies suffered 
another defeat at Siku (East Arsenal) also near Tientsin. 
Although besieged for a number of days, the Marines at 
Peking held out against every Boxer assault. Meanwhile, 
other Marines under Maj Littleton W. T. Waller moved 
from the Philippines, landed, and along with troops of 
other nations drove the Boxers from Peking and the 
Tientsin area. The conduct of Marines during the Boxer 
Rebellion earned the gratitude of the American diplo- 
matic representatives in China. The Minister, the Hon 
Edward H. Conger, in his report of the Peking incident 
to the Secretary of State said: 
“To our Marines fell the most difficult and dangerous 
portion of the defense by reason of their proximity to 
the great wall and the main city gate over which the large 
guns were planted. Our Legation’s position, which was 
held on the wall, was the key to the whole situation.” 








Panama 


#® Revo.urtions on the Isthmus of Panama had led to 
Marine landings in that area in 1895, 1901, and 1902. 
The struggle for independence from Columbia made 
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Panama a dangerous place for foreign nationals and in 
1902 LtCol Benjamin R. Russell, with 341 officers and 
men, was sent to Colon to furnish protection. When the 
Panamanians successfully revolted and President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt recognized the new republic, more Ma- 
rines were sent to the Isthmus to preserve order, keep 
the trans-isthmian railroad open, and assist in the con- 
struction of the canal. Marines were finally withdrawn 
from Panama in 1914. 


Cuban Liberation 


# Dunrinc the first four years of Cuban independence 
the government was non-partisan in character. But in 
1906, with the approach of a new Presidential election, 
two violently opposed political parties attempted to settle 
the issue by force of arms, and open revolt broke out 
in mid-August. When the insurrection grew so rapidly 
that Cuban authorities could not cope with. it,»President 
Theodore Roosevelt decided to intervene. A battalion of 
Marines, commanded by Maj Albertus W. Catlin, landed 
near Havana in September and discovered a panic-stricken 
and powerless Cuban government. 

Additional Marine battalions moved to the scene un- 
der Col L. W. T. Waller, designated commander of all 
Marine forces in Cuba. Waller immediately posted de- 
tachments at various strategic points throughout the 
island to furnish protection for American lives and prop- 
erty, and set about disarming the insurrectionists. By 
the end of September Waller’s command comprised a 
two-regiment brigade, one regiment commanded by LtCol 
George Barnett (later 12th Commandant) and one com- 
manded by LtCol Franklin J. Moses. The brigade main- 
tained order very effectively, operating under naval juris- 
diction until 1. November 1906, when it passed to Army 
control and became a part of the Army of Cuban Pacifi- 
cation. Marines remained on this duty until 23 January 
1909 when they returned to the United States. 


Haitian Insurrection 


@ ALTHOUGH revolution and counter-revolution had 
upset tranquility of Haiti on numerous occasions, none 
caused foreign intervention until 1914. In January of 
that year French, British, and German Marines landed 
at Port au Prince for the protection of their consulates. 
Inasmuch as this appeared to be a violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, the United States landed Marines of 
the South Carolina and lodged a formal protest with the 
French, British, and German governments. 

Fortunately, the display of force on the part of the 
four great powers had its effect on the Haitian revolu- 
tionists; order was soon restored, and the European and 
American Marines withdrew. In the summer of the 
following year, however, revolution broke out anew, and 
on 28 July a mob murdered President Vilbrun Guillaume 
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Sam in the French Legation where he had sought refuge. 

RAdm William B. Caperton, USN, who only recently 
had quelled a slight disturbance at Cape Haitian, arrived 
at Port au Prince just after the assassination, and im- 
meditely landed two battalions of Marines and sailors to 
prevent further disturbances. Moreover, believing his 
force inadequate to cope with the situation, Caperton 
requested additional Marines. Within a month the First 
Brigade, consisting of the 1st and 2d Regiments, moved 
to Haiti and occupied strategic localities throughout the 
country. 

On 12 August a new President was elected and in- 
stalled under the protection of the American government. 
Marines, in the meantime, set about constructing public 
works, roads, and organizing and training a native Gen- 
darmerie. Making good use of the newly formed native 
police the Marines conducted many campaigns against 
Haitian bandit gangs which had thrived for decades in 
the mountains without any effective governmental con- 
trol. 

Our State and Navy Departments decided to entrust 
the senior Marine officer in Haiti, BrigGen John H. 
Russell (16th commandant), with the duty of coordinat- 
ing and directing the efforts of the occupation off- 
cials. Accordingly, in February 1922, Russell assumed 
the title of American High Commissioner and Personal 
Representative of the President of the United States to 
the Government of Haiti, with the rank of Ambassador 
Extraordinary, and continued in that post until November 
1930. 

During their period of service in Haiti the Marines 
brought order out of chaos. They were withdrawn en- 
tirely by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 15 August 
1934. 


Dominican Republic 


® IN THE FIVE YEARS following 1911, no less than six 
different men had held the office of President of the Do- 
minican Republic. Each of these governments had plunged 
the nation deeper and deeper into the debt of European 
powers. Since the United States had, in 1905, assumed 
responsibility for the nation’s finances, another revolu- 
tion in 1916 forced U. S. intervention. The State De- 
partment requested the Navy Department to land Marines 
and restore order. 

Accordingly RAdm William B. Caperton moved from 
his Haitian station to Santo Domingo City with a force 
of Marines and sailors. Caperton landed on 5 May 1916 
and forced rebel factions to withdraw from the city. At 
Caperton’s request, reinforcements in the form of Col 
Joseph Henry Pendleton and the 4th Marines joined the 
admiral the following month. Pendleton’s Marines soon 
had the situation well in hand, but inasmuch as the revo- 
lutionaries refused to lay down their arms, the United 


Pajnting by LtCol J. J. Capolino 
Painting of Lt E. C. Williams forcing an entrance into 
Fortaleza Francisco De Marcoris, Santo Domingo, 1916. 


States proclaimed a military government for the Domini- 
can Republic on 29 November. This government, headed 
by a succession of Naval and Marine officers, controlled 
the country until the installation of a provisional govern- 
ment on 21] October 1922. 

During the occupation Marines conducted numerous 
campaigns against dissident elements to suppress banditry 
which had spread over the country. Under Pendleton’s 
direction the Marines organized, trained, and officered a 
native constabulary capable of maintaining law and order 
in Santo Domingo even after the withdrawal of our 
forces. 

The last American military governor, BrigGen Harry 
Lee, took office on 5 December 1922, and operated in 
close concert with the newly established provisional na- 
tive government until September 1924. 


Nicaraguan Occupation 


@ Tue Repusuic of Nicaragua has a long history of 
revolution, revolt, and unrest. Marines landed in this 
country of perpetual political upheaval in 1852, 1853, 
1854, 1894, 1896, 1898, 1899, 1910, and 1912. In July 
1912, for example, the United States, at the request of the 
President of Nicaragua, dispatched naval forces com- 
manded by RAdm William H. H. Southerland to Blue- 
fields. Upon Southerland’s arrival Marine detachments 
from various ships of his force landed immediately, fol- 
lowed a few days later by Maj Smedley D. Butler’s 
battalion, moved from Panama for that purpose. 

In early September Southerland augmented his forces 
ashore with the lst Provisional Regiment (Col Joseph 
H. Pendleton), then stationed in Panama. For the next 
two months Marines operated in the strife-torn country, 
protecting American lives and property, guarding the 
American Legation, and attempting to suppress banditry. 
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On 4 October 1912 insurrectionists seized the Barranca, 
a fortification overlooking the town of Masaya, which 
controlled the only railroad leading into the town. Since 
this action affected Americans as well as Nicaraguans, the 
Marines attacked and after a short skirmish won the 
position and restored the situation. Wiihin the next two 
days short but sharp skirmishes were fought at Chichi- 
galpa and at Leon. 

Shortly thereafter Gen Zeledon, one of the revolu- 
tionary leaders, died, and his comrade, Gen Mena, seeing 
no hope of success, surrendered to Adm Southerland. 
Thus the revolutionary movement subsided and the Ma- 
rines gradually withdrew from Nicaragua leaving, by 9 
January, only a 105-man Legation Guard, commanded by 
Capt Edward A. Green. 

The Legation Guard withdrew as planned on 1 August, 
but shortly thereafter revolution broke out anew, and 
within six months the rebel leader, Gen Chamorro, 
through political manipulation, assumed the Presidency. 
By May 1926 the revolt reached serious proportions. 
For the next six months Marine ship detachments poured 
ashore to protect threatened American interests, and to 
establish neutral zones along the coast. By this time the 
nation was held in the cruel grip of a civil war. 

The 2d Brigade (BrigGen Logan Feland) and Obser- 
vation Squadron No. 1 (Maj Ross E. Rowell) sailed from 
the United States to the troublesome area in March. The 
arrival of these troops apparently had the desired effect, 
for less than two months later the two factions reached 
an amicable agreement whereby the opposing forces 
would disarm. 

In the hinterland of Nicaragua a swashbuckling bandit 
leader, Augusto Sandino, who had supported the revo- 
lutionary movement, refused to disarm. The lure of 
easy money, obtained through organized banditry and 
raids on unprotected villages, proved so attractive that 
Sandino declined to offer his allegiance to a government 
which he abhorred. Moreover, Sandino despised the 
United States; neither threats nor promises could deter 
him from launching well-planned, highly effective attacks 
against American owned railroads, plantations, and other 
interests. The government, weak, corrupt, and inefficient, 
was powerless to deal with the situation, so once again 
the Nicaraguan president requested Marine assistance. 

In January 1928 Gen Feland returned to Nicaragua 
and reactivated the Brigade, which undertook to reestab- 
lish a semblance of order by occupying key positions 
throughout the country. Obviously to the Nicaraguan 
people and to our State Department, something further 
had to be done, for Marines could not be expected to 
sail for Nicaragua with every local outbreak. One sim- 
ple course of action was indicated: As the Nicaraguans 
established a strong stable government, the Brigade 
would police the country; meanwhile a native Guardia 
Nacianal, set up and trained by the Marines so that it 
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eventually could act independently and alone, would be- 
come the nation’s sole police force. 

Before this plan reached fruition, Sandino began opera- 
ting with increased boldness and vigor. On 16 July 
1928, at the head of 500 of his men, he assaulted the 
garrison at Ocotal, cut its line of supply and communi- 
cation, and held it under siege. Only prompt counter- 
action on the part of the Marines could avert a disaster. 
Supported by aircraft which made bombing and strafing 
runs on Sandino’s troops, the garrison took positions in 
the thick-walled Spanish houses of the city and laid a 
devastating fire on the attackers. After nearly 12 hours 
of fighting, the bandits retired, leaving nearly 300 dead 
behind; the Marines lost one killed and one wounded. 

Marines meanwhile continued to train and lead Guardia 
units. Before the end of 1928 more than 2000 natives, 
organized into five separate units, conducted regular com- 
bat patrols seeking out and suppressing the outlaws. As 
conditions improved in the various areas, the Marines 
gradually retired to their main bases and shifted the 
basic responsibility for maintenance of law and order to 
the Guardia. 

Although the political benefits accruing from our 
occupation of Nicaragua might be few and questionable, 
the military experiences and training garnered therefrom 
repaid the United States abundantly in World War II’s 
campaigns for every ounce of energy and every drop of 


blood it had expended. 


Korea 


@ OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to Marines today are the 
five landings which Marines have executed in Korea. 


The first of these took place on 10 June 1871. For 
years Koreans had murdered shipwrecked sailors. The 
State Department directed Mr Frederick F. Low, the 
American Minister to China, to proceed to Seoul and 
arrange with Korean authorities a convention for the 
protection of American citizens. Low enlisted the aid 
of RAdm John Rodgers, then commanding the U. S. 
Asiatic Fleet, boarded Rodgers’ flagship and sailed for 
Seoul. Rodgers arrived at the mouth of the Salee (Han) 
River—near the present location of Inchon—on 21 May 
and immediately began negotiations with the Koreans. 
Inasmuch as everything seemed peaceful and friendly, 
Rodgers obtained permission to survey the river for the 
purpose of taking soundings for the safety of commerce 
and navigation. 

Several days later, Rodgers directed a survey party 
to make soundings in the river channel. That afternoon 
as the Americans made their way back to their ships, 
the forts suddenly and without provocation opened a 
heavy fire on the small boats. Several casualties resulted. 

Admiral Rodgers and Mr Low, stunned by this turn of 
events, immediately demanded an explanation and repa- 
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Marines line the edge of 
the cliff of “the citadel” 
after its capture. This 
was one of the positions 
commanding the Salee (Han) 
River, near Seoul, when 
Adm Rodgers landed his 
punitive expedition in 1871. 


ration for this outrage. Rodgers gave the Korean au- 
thorities 10 days in which to make a suitable reply. The 
American officials meanwhile planned an attack upon the 
positions from which the firing had emanated. 

The 10 days passed without response from the 
Koreans. On 10 June 1871 a battalion of Marines (Capt 
McLane Tilton) and a brigade of seamen pushed up the 
Salee River and landed under the cover of naval gunfire. 
Quickly advancing, the Marines captured the nearest forts 
as the Korean garrison fled. Much later the naval brigade 
arrived at the fort; as darkness was approaching, the 
entire force bivouaced on shore for the night. The next 
morning the Americans, spearheaded by Tilton’s Marines, 
assaulted the citadel, or main fort, which was built on 


the apex of a steep-sided, 150-foot hill. 


Medal of Honor winners Cpl Charles Brown and Pvt Hugh 
Purvis, 












At the citadel the Marines met real resistance, the 
Koreans fought fiercely, using rocks and clubs to aug- 
ment their swords and rifles. But the Marines battled on 
and within a few hours the last unyielding Korean de- 
fender had fallen or fled leaving the Americans in pos- 
session of the citadel. 

The next morning, after occupying the citadel for more 
than 18 hours, the force returned to its ships. Although 
the enemy had lost over 250 casualties, 480 pieces of 
ordnance, and 50 battle flags, the Marines had suffered 
only two casualties: one dead and one wounded. Two 
Marines, Pvt Hugh Purvis and Cpl Charles Brown, had 
conducted themselves in such an exemplary manner as to 
earn the Medal of Honor. 

Seventeen years passed before Marines landed in 
Korea again. On 19 June 1888, in the midst of an anti- 
foreign uprising, a small force of Marines and sailors 
landed in Chempulo Harbor and marched 25 miles over- 
land to Seoul, where they guarded the American Lega- 
tion until 30 June when the uprising was quelled. Six 
years later, at the outbreak of war between China and 
Japan, another force of Marines, this time under Capt 
George F. Elliott (later Commandant), repeated this per- 
formance. At 1930 in the evening of 24 July 1894 Elliott 
landed his men and at the head of his column dramatical- 
ly marched the 25 miles to Seoul through territory in- 
fested with hostile Japanese. The Marines arrived at the 
Korean capital by daybreak the following morning, where 
they established a guard that existed until 3 April 1896. 

Again in 1904, when the Russo-Japanese war disturbed 
the world’s peace, Marines landed in Korea and for two 
years guarded the American Legation and protected 
American lives and property. 1950 saw the Marines 
again in Korea. US # MC 
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The Larger Actions 


War For Independence (1776-1783) 
“..+ We fight our country’s battles . . . 


°° 


@® THe Marine Corps, THEN CALLED “CONTINENTAL 
Marines,” was a war baby, born in November 1775 when 
our country was trying to convince Great Britain that 
“. . . these United Colonies are and ought to be free 
and independent States.” There was no time for training 
or careful preparations. Marines were needed aboard 
ships of the newly-born Continental Navy, and not a 
moment could be spared. Sea duty was virtually a prom- 
ise to the prospective enlistee. 

The newly appointed senior Marine, Capt Samuel 
Nicholas, addressed himself to the job of furnishing 
Marine detachments to the tiny, eight-ship United States 
Fleet, the Commander in Chief (Esek Hopkins) of which 
was anxious to get to sea. By early January 1776 Marine 
complements were aboard assigned vessels, ready to sail. 
Embarked in the flagship Alfred were Capt Nicholas, 
two junior officers, and 60 Marines. The second largest 
vessel, Columbus, also carried a Marine detachment of 
60, while the other six ships each had 20 or 30. In all, 
the Marines numbered about nine officers and 268 en- 
listed as the squadron sailed from the Delaware River 
in February 1776, bound for a West Indian cruise. 

At Abaco, on 1 March 1776, Commodore Hopkins 
announced the mission: the squadron would raid New 
Providence (Nassau) in the Bahamas, capture or destroy 
“warlike stores” there. Two sloops lying in Abaco’s 
harbor appeared suitable for putting the landing force 
ashore at New Providence, so Hopkins immediately ap- 


propriated them. 
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Two hundred Marines and 50 sailors under Capt 
Nicholas embarked in the two sloops with a Trojan- 
horse scheme of remaining hidden below decks until they 
had moved close to the forts in New Providence’s har- 
bor, at which time they would move ashore quickly and 
surprise the defenders. 

Whatever merits this scheme had were not tested. The 


entire squadron appeared off New Providence on the. 


morning of 3 March 1776, instead of remaining out of 
sight until the sloops had entered. Possibilities for tacti- 
cal surprise faded.* This notwithstanding, the sloop 
pressed in close where Capt Nicholas led his force in 
an unopposed landing on the island’s east end. With 
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Prepared by Maj Carl W. Hoffman 


him went the first American flag to fly over foreign 
territory. 

Nicholas quickly organized his Marines and Blue- 
jackets and headed for town. Enroute, the captain 
received a disturbed message from the island’s governor, 
who wished to know what the Americans planned to do. 
Nicholas sent a reply, informing the governor that his 
landing force would take possession of all war-like stores 
belonging to the Crown, but had no designs on the 
inhabitants or their property. 

Fort Montague, half way between the landing point 
and Nassau, was the first objective. The route to the 
fort was extremely restricted, having, in Nicholas’ words, 
“a prodigious thicket on one side and water on the 
other.” Unaccountably, the fort’s defenders did not take 
advantage of their position and fired only three rounds 
from a 12-pounder at the Americans. 


Before proceeding farther, Nicholas sent a messenger 
carrying an American flag to the enemy commander, 
signifying that the fort should be surrendered. This 
move had the desired effect: the British spiked their guns 
and left. The Americans then advanced to the fort where 
they destroyed or confiscated all “warlike stores.” 


The next morning Nicholas’ Marine-Bluejacket force 


*Capt Nicholas no doubt observed that there’s always some- 
one who doesn’t get the word. 


pushed on to the Government House and occupied 
Nassau. 

The U. S. Fleet remained at New Providence for two 
weeks, sailing for home on 17 March 1776, with the 
governor and lieutenant governor of the island and sev- 
eral other British officials as prisoners. 

The trip back was exciting. After capturing two 
British vessels which did not offer resistance, the U. S. 
squadron encountered the enemy ship Glasgow, com- 
manded by Adm Richard Howe, famed English naval 
officer. Then followed the first naval battle engaged in 
by ships of the new Continental Navy. In the course 
of the brief, violent scrap, the Marines performed a 
mission that thereafter became standard in sea battles: 
from various points of vantage about the ships they 
fired their muskets at key personnel aboard the opposing 
vessel. The outcome of the fight with the Glasgow was 
not clear cut. The British ship, after exchanging a series 
of broadsides with the U. S. squadron, escaped, losing 
only her tender to the Americans. 


War of 1812 (1812-1814) 


‘ 9 


‘. . . And to keep our honor clean... 


#® Tue Marine Corps had a tradition by 1812 when 
the second war with Great Britain became a necessity. 
Few of the officers and men who had done so well in 
the first war were still on active duty, although many 


From the blood and sweat of yesterday’s battles have come such things as tradition 
and espirit de corps. With each battle new laurels were added, as in Korea today 
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of the “old timers” were no doubt ready to tell sea 
stories at the drop of a hatch. 

The second generation of Marines lived up to their 
traditions. Afloat they served in all the naval victories 
and defeats; ashore they operated with the Army in 
every major engagement. Probably the finest tribute 
paid to the sea-going Marines during this war was that 
ef a Canadian historian who felt that “what gave the 
United States a great advantage when the vessels ap- 
proached was the presence of Marines in the fore top, 
who made deadly use of their weapons. As a rule they 
were admirable shots.” 

In the naval warfare of the first year of the war the 
Americans were surprisingly successful; but, later in the 
war, when Britain’s powerful fleet began operating in 
earnest, the United States suffered some resounding de- 
feats. 

The second year of the war (1813) found the situa- 
tion generally stalemated. Neither side could claim sub- 
stantial successes; nothing happened which promised 
certain victory for one or the other. 

Few years in the history of the Marine Corps surpass 
1814 (including the first days of 1815) for gallant battle 
achievements. During this period Marines distinguished 
themselves at the Battle of Bladensburg, the defense of 
Baltimore, engagements on and around the Great Lakes, 
and in the defense of New Orleans. But these are only 
the high spots. Many another incident, not of such far- 
reaching import, was characterized by proficiency and 
bravery. Outstanding, insofar as Marine participation, 
was the Battle of New Orleans. 

Although history has recorded the accomplishments 
of Gen Andrew Jackson in the Battle of New Orleans, 
little has been written or said about Commodore Daniel 
T. Patterson, senior naval commander in the area. Pat- 
terson knew the geography, terrain and defensive po- 
tentialities of New Orleans as well as anyone thereabouts, 
having served one long tour there before his return in 
1808. In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, written 


Maj Daniel Carmick, senior Marine at Battle of New 
Orleans, won admiration of both the Army and Navy. 





two weeks before Andrew Jackson arrived in New Or- 
leans, Patterson accurately foretold the course of the 
battle that would later develop. His concept: U. S. naval 
forces would control the lakes southwest of New Orleans 
as long as possible; thereafter, the Navy would endeavor 
to control the Mississippi River; this activity would slow 
the British and force them into more or less channelized 
routes of advance toward New Orleans. These routes, 
Patterson considered, would be vulnerable to U. S. ships 
in the river. 

Early in December Patterson received word that a 
British expedition was on its way to attack. This was 
the signal to carry out the first step of his plan; five 
gunboats, a schooner and a tender (all carrying small 
Marine detachments) immediately departed to watch and 
delay the enemy’s movements on Lake Bornge. The 
watching continued from 9 to 13 December, at which 
time the British got sufficiently annoyed with the limita- 
tions imposed by the snoopers and took positive action. 
Though the U. S. vessels fought bravely, the superiority 
of the Britishers’ fire power eventually decided the issue; 
all U. S. ships were captured or sunk by the evening 
of 14 December. 


@ IN THE MEANTIME, Gen Andrew Jackson had arrived 
in New Orleans and, in the time gained for him by the 
activities of the small naval squadron, organized ground 
defense forces. 

Finally having command of the lakes, MajGen Sir 
Edward Pakenham, the British Commander in Chief, set 
about selection of a suitable route of approach to the 
city. When he learned of the existence, at the northwest 
end of Lake Borgne, of Bayou Bienvenu which extended 
almost to the Mississippi, nine miles south of the city, 
his problems appeared to be solved. He would move 
his troops in open boats up the bayou to its end, from 
where the 1800 men would march west to the Mississippi. 
There the direction of movement would be reoriented 
to the north and the force would advance parallel to the 
river into New Orleans. A good plan, which Sir Paken- 
ham placed into effect on 22 December 1814. 

The first indication that Jackson had of the exact 
British locations came on the morning of 23 December 
when a colonel and a major of the Louisiana militia 
burst into his quarters with the news that the enemy 
was, at that very moment, less than nine miles from 
New Orleans. Jackson made his decision: “Gentlemen: 
the British are below; we must fight them tonight!” 

In the leading echelon heading south from New Or- 
leans were a detachment of Marines, a crew of artillery- 
men manning two pieces, and some Army troops. The 
main American force (chiefly Army) followed at a short 
distance and by 1600 was in position to stop any of 
the British who filtered or smashed through the leading 
wave. Fotal strength of the force was about 2,000. 
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Meanwhile, as Jackson headed toward the British on 
land, Commodore Patterson went aboard the Carolina 
and weighed anchor. At about 1830 came a request 
from Jackson: move abreast of the enemy camp and 
open fire. The trip was a short one, and at about dusk 
British soldiers ashore heard Commodore Patterson’s 
loud voice shout to his sailors and Marines: “Now 
then, give it to them for the honor of America.” Caro- 
lina opened with her starboard battery and the small- 
arms fire of Marine marksmen. The enemy retaliated, 
but within about 40 minutes the British camp fell silent. 

While Carolina pummeled the enemy bivouac from 
the river, Jackson’s force pushed south along the banks. 
The best route, the levee road, was used by the artillery- 
men and by the escorting Marines. When the British 
spotted this tiny group moving somewhat in advance of 
the main U. S. force, they immediately counterattacked 
with an eye toward destroying the two artillery pieces. 
A fierce skirmish ensued, during which Jackson person- 
ally hastened to the scene and took command, shouting, 
“Save the guns, my boys, at any sacrifice!” Inspired by 
their leader, the Marines unleashed a hail of well-aimed 
shots which chased the British. 

The main force had by this time swung past the 
British camp and struck it from a flank. The double 
pressure was too much. The British retired. 

None of the Americans at New Orleans knew it, but 
the Treaty of Ghent, supposedly ending hostilities, was 
signed on 24 December 1814. There is now evidence 
that the British considered the Treaty not binding until 
signed by the President and had directed Pakenham to 
continue operations against New Orleans. It is therefore 
entirely possible that, had the British carried New Or- 
leans, the complexion of the war may have changed. 

Pakenham now realized that the Carolina would have 
to be blown from the river before his troops could move 
along the banks and into New Orleans. By 27 December 
the British had moved up heavy cannon to such a po- 
sition that the Carolina could be struck in her position 
across the river without fear that she would answer 
with any effectiveness. This measure was all too efficient. 
The Carolina was hit and, when she burst into flames, 
had to be abandoned by her crew. 

Thus the British commander had reason to feel elated 
—but not very; for the Louisville now maneuvered into 
position from which she could carry on Carolina’s an- 
noying activities and still avoid the British heavy cannon. 

Sinking the Carolina had spent four more days of 
the British commander’s precious time; the effort had 
provided Jackson four more days in which to prepare 
his defenses and organize his forces. 

On 28 December the British again tried to advance. 
This time Pakenham’s scheme was to scare Jackson’s 
raw troops by displaying and deploying trained British 
troops before them. The company of Marines holding 
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the center of the U. S. line, the crew from the sunken 
Carolina (manning the heavy cannon), and the U. S. 
Army troops disposed on both flanks of the Marines, 
came to a similar conclusion: we are not impressed. 
For one thing, the Britishers’ exhibition did not proceed 
as smoothly as planned and rehearsed, since, during its 
execution, U. S. schooner Louisiana fired in excess of 
800 shots into the area. Because of this fire, and the 
stubbornness of Jackson’s combined Army-Navy-Marine 
force, the British retired. 

Pakenham, now felt that he would have to destroy 
the Louisiana before attempting another push along the 
banks of the river. But the U. S. vessel always lay just 
out of range, and the enemy batteries were never suc- 
cessful in reaching her. Finally, after delaying his at- 
tack from 28 December to 8 January, Pakenham decided 
to wait no longer—he pushed his troops over the “nar- 
row slip” of land toward New Orleans. By this time 
the British force had been strengthened, numbering over 
5,000. 

Jackson’s main body, with Marines parcelled in small 
groups at various points along the lines, occupied po- 
sitions on the river’s eastern bank, stretching from the 
water’s edge on the right to the impenetrable swamp on 
the left. On the western bank a much smaller force 
under Commodore Patterson awaited the British. 

The enemy struck the American positions at dawn on 
8 January. On the eastern bank the enemy encountered 
a stone wall of resistance and were stopped cold. Sir 
Edward Pakenham fell only about 200 yards in front 
of the American lines, attesting to the vigor of the effort. 
On the other shore, the British fared better, pushed back 
the troops supporting Patterson’s batteries and continued 
on toward New Orleans. But when the leader of this 
thrust realized that the main body had been decisively 
defeated on the opposite shore, he withdrew to the south. 
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The entire battle of 8 January had taken less than 
an hour. British killed and wounded numbered 2,000, 
another 500 had surrendered. The Americans, mean- 
while, had lost but 13 killed and wounded. Thus ended 
the British threat to New Orleans. 

Gen Andrew Jackson and Commodore Daniel Patter- 
son both commended the actions of the Marines in this 
battle, and even Congress resolved to “entertain a high 
sense of the valor and good conduct of Maj Daniel Car- 


and Marines under his command . . . on the 
4 


mick ... 
late memorable occasion.” 


War With Mexico (1846-1848) 


“ .. We have fought in every clime and place .. . 


29 


@ THOUGH IT Is HARD for any one but a Texan to 
understand, Mexico was exceedingly bitter at the United 
States for having annexed Texas in March 1845. On 
the other side of the fence, the United States had a long 
list of grievances against its neighbor to the south and 
there was, then, little good will between the two American 
countries. President Polk wanted New Mexico. The 
Mexicans were determined that he would not have it. 
Minister to Mexico John Slidell’s mission (November 
1845-March 1846) to purchase that territory ended in 
complete failure. Following a skirmish between United 
States and Mexican troops near the Rio Grande River, 
Polk said that Mexico had “shed American blood on 
American soil.” There was nothing for it but war. 

An army under Zachary Taylor invaded Mexico and 
won the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
took Monterey, won a victory at Buena Vista—all in the 
first 10 months of the war. Meanwhile, a U. S. force 
under Col S. W. Kearny occupied Santa Fe. 

The stage was set for a long leap down the coast of 


*Following a normal sequence of declared wars, the Seminole 
War would come next. But, since Marine participation in that 
war had more expeditionary than battle characteristics, its nar- 
ration appears under “Expeditions” in this issue. See page 48. 


Marine assault of Chapultepec bastion paved way for 
triumphant entry of Gen Scott into Mexico City. 



















Mexico. On 9 March 1874, a combined force—Army, 
Navy, and Marines—under Gen Winfield Scott executed 
an amphibious landing at Vera Cruz. Aside from the 
fact that “a handsome detachment” of 180 Marines made 
up part of the assault wave, relatively little is known of 
the Leathernecks’ participation in the landing. 


Marching inland after accepting Vera Cruz’ surrender, 
Scott’s men fought and won batties at Cerro Gordo and 
Puebla. By early August 1847, with the war less than a 
year and a half old, the U. S. force stood ready to attack 
Mexico City itself. 

At this point the 300-man 
Marine battalion, under Maj 
Levi Twiggs, received dis- 
turbing news: it would re- 
main behind and garrison 
Puebla, the army’s only 
base short of Mexico City. 
Though Scott called the as- 
signment “The post of hon- 
or,” the Marines were un- 
impressed; they wanted to see the big city. Finally 
another force was detailed to remain behind.* 





Maj Levi Twiggs 


Scott’s army numbered but 10,738 men when he set 
forth to conquer a city of 200,000 people and defended 
by an army which Scott estimated to be not less than 
three times his own number. One commentator of the 
time, the Duke of Wellington, is quoted as having said: 
“Scott is lost . . . He can’t take the city, and he can't 
fall back upon his base.” 

After a long, difficult march, U. S. troops finally 
sighted the royal city early one September morning. The 
city was admirably suited for defense, being surrounded 
on nearly all sides by marshy land and having elevated 
causeways as the principal routes of approach. These 
routes were protected by heavy Mexican batteries at 
Molino del Rey and by the fortress of Chapultepec. (See 
sketch.) The latter was built on a precipitous hill which 
dominated all surrounding terrain. The fort’s sheer walls 
were notched with apertures through which scores of 
murderous cannon muzzles protruded. 

Molino del Rey was first. While U. S. artillery pre- 
vented the Chapultepec garrison from delivering effec- 
tive fire, the attackers rushed forward. The violence of 
the onslaught demanded a quick decision. The defense 
cracked and the Americans were in possession of Molino 
del Rey. 

Now all eyes turned upward toward Chapultepec, 
perched atop the dizzy heights. How could the ascent 
be made? Only one answer: the assault wave would 
have to carry ladders, crowbars, picks, and other gear 


*Just how this was accomplished is not known. But it is 
perhaps significant that Maj Twiggs had a relative, Gen Twiggs, 
who was one of Scott’s principal commanders. 
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for scaling. Who should comprise this “mountain goat” 
wave? Again only one answer: Maj Twiggs’ Marines. 

Supported by muskets and artillery, the Leathernecks 
advanced. The defenders, realizing the significance of 
the move, rained musketballs, grape and cannister down 
from the heights. But the Marines moved closer and 
closer, manning the unwieldy ladders that meant suc- 
cess or failure to the assault. Many of the carriers were 
hit and the loads for the survivors became heavier. Maj 
Twiggs, leading the wave, fell dead from a well-aimed 
shot. But the Marines pushed on. 

Courage alone carried the Marines to the base of the 
wall; fortitude placed the spindly ladders into position; 
sheer guts started tired legs up the rungs to engage the 
Mexicans on top. 

Other Americans were climbing too. Though many 
fell, the rest continued up and up until they could throw 
themselves against the defenders. For a while it was 
more brawl than battle. But as more and more of Scott’s 
men swarmed up the ramparts into the hand-to-hand 
struggle, the Mexicans wavered and fell back to the castle 
itself. 

The Americans were not to be denied. After battering 
down the powerful, ancient doors, they ranged through 
the castle’s corridors, hunting down and killing the en- 
emy. 

Suddenly the ensign of Mexico fluttered down. Surren- 
der! Another flag—the Stars and Stripes—soon took its 
place. 

Weary but exultant, the soldiers and Marines looked 
about them. From the Chapultepec heights, the entire 
valley of Mexico could be surveyed. At the center of the 
saucer, clear-cut as a medallion, lay the city of Mexico; 
and there stood the Halls of the Montezumas, a veritable 
Jerusalem to Scott’s crusaders. Another great battle 
would be fought before the city would fall to the Ameri- 
cans, but when it did, Marines were assigned to garrison 
and guard the Halls of the Montezumas, a task which 
they undertook with the greatest relish. 

Small wonder that for many years flags of the Corps 
were inscribed, “From Tripoli to the Halls of Montezu- 
mas,” or that the Marines’ Hymn today begins: “From 
the Halls of Montezuma... .” 
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Civil War (1861-1865) 


“, .. In many a strife we’ve fought for life... 


9 


®@ WITH THE OUTBREAK of the Civil War, the entire 
resources of the Corps were called into action. But these 
resources were not great, and, since the Corps was not 
expanded appreciably during the war’s course, the Ma- 
rine contribution was limited. Toward the end of the 
conflict, however, Marines performed several valuable 
missions, foremost of these being at New Orleans, Mo- 
bile Bay, Red River, and Fort Fisher. In view of its 
character, the latter is perhaps most interesting today. 

By fall of 1864 the South had but one port left open 
where blockade runners could enter and then escape with 
their return cargoes. That port was Wilmington, North 
Carolina. The sea entrance to the city, Cape Fear River, 
was protected on the eastern bank by powerful Fort 
Fisher and on the western bank by a smaller fort. No 
move against Wilmington could be attempted until these 
had been seized. Fort Fisher would be first. 


@ THE INITIAL ATTEMPT, made on Christmas Day 1864, 
was a joint undertaking, naval forces being under RAdm 
David D. Porter and army forces under MajGen B. F. 
Butler. While Porter’s 56 ships pummeled the fort’s for- 
midable earthworks, Butler’s troops moved close to the 
fort; one officer even mounted the parapet and stole the 
rebel flag while a soldier crept inside and emerged lead- 
ing a horse. Then, with about 3,000 men ashore, the 
general called off the attack on the grounds “that the 
place could not be carried by assault. . . .” 

Adm Porter was very disappointed with Gen Butler 
and wrote him as follows: 

I wish some more of your gallant fellows had 
followed the officer who took the flag from the 
parapet, and the brave fellow who brought the 
horse out from the fort. 

This episode later grew into one of the worst rows in 
the country’s military history. But that is another story. 
Important to Adm Porter and the narrative was the fact 
that a new Army commander—MajGen Alfred H. Terry 
—would replace Butler for the next venture against Fort 
Fisher. Porter and Terry got along well together. 

The combined plan for the second attack: 8,000 sol- 
diers under Terry would land north of the fort (near 
what is now called “Carolina Beach”) and rush it from 
the landward side, while 1,600 sailors and 400 Marines 
assaulted the sea-face. All of this was to be covered by 
gunfire from Porter’s mighty squadron. . 

The plan for the Marine-Bluejacket part of the action 
lacked one important characteristic: simplicity. The Ma- 
rines, gathered from nearly every ship in the squadron, 
would be in the “first line,” while the Bluejackets would 
compose the next three lines. The Marines were to move 
as close to the fort as possible and dig in, so that, when 
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Bloody assault of Fort Fisher, during the Civil War, 
showed need for properly-organized landing forces. 


the signal to assault was issued, they could knock off any 
of the enemy who appeared above the parapet. The sail- 
ors, meanwhile, armed with cutlasses and pistols, would 
dash through the Marines in the typical boarding fashion 
and enter the fort. The attack hour was fluid: the Blue- 
jackets would assault when the soldiers did. Since there 
were no communications between the two forces, this 
part of the scheme would be hard to coordinate. 

The attack was made on 15 January 1865. The first 
difficulty occurred when the soldiers’ attack began before 
naval forces were fully deployed. Marine sharpshooters, 








in most cases, were not yet in position, so that the fort’s 
defenders could rake the sailors’ ranks. The massacre 
was terrific, having as its only redeeming feature the fact 
that the rebels mistook this thrust for the main effort and 
concentrated there. Meanwhile, Terry’s men penetrated 
the position from the landward side. 

The Marines by now had received a new order: join 


the sailors in the frontal assault. But here was a lost 
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cause. When the leading wave reached within 40 yards 
of the parapet, the momentum was suddenly lost. Men 
turned around and ran, and the best efforts of leaders to 
rally them were, for the most part, unsuccessful. The sea 
face assault had failed. 

But Terry’s men, meeting lighter opposition, swept into 
the fort and, after a bloody, hand-to-hand struggle which 
lasted most of the day, captured the fort. 

Blame for failure of the sea face attack was heaped in 
great quantities upon the Marines. Adm Porter wrote 
to the Secretary of the Navy that, “had the marines per- 
formed their duty [when the enemy appeared on the 
parapet], every one of the rebels would have been 
killed.” Capt K. R. Breeze, senior naval commander 
ashore, wrote Porter: “I can but attribute the failure of 
the assault to the absence of the Marines from their po- 
sition. . . .” 

Capt L. L. Dawson, senior Marine ashore, explained 
that, before he even had the opportunity to organize the 
various ships’ detachments into companies, word came 
to “bring up the marines at once. . . .” Before he could 
assume firing positions, another order from Capt Breeze 
instructed him “to take the marines down the beach . . . 
and that he [Breeze] would bring up the sailors. . . .” 
The Marines then joined in the frontal assault and suf- 
fered in the brutal repulse. Dawson concluded that 
“though a portion of the Marines retreated with the sail- 
ors, ... the rest . . . remained and performed the duty 
of good soldiers.” 

Inconclusive though these mutual recriminations were, 
the events preceding them gave early warning of the 
dangers inherent in jury-rigged landing operations. 


Spanish-American War (1898-1899) 


« ” 


*... And in sunny tropic scenes .. . 


® THe Marine Corps had some real old timers at the 
time of the outbreak of war with Spain. All the field 
officers and most of the senior captains were veterans of 
the Civil War, a conflict that had been over for 33 years. 
Some of these officers were past the age when they could 
stand up to the rigors of field duty, others carried on 
with the zest of a 20 year old. 

Soon after war was declared, considerable concern was 
felt because an enemy squadron was known to have de- 
parted Spain. Its destination and intentions were un- 
known, but the possibilities gave rise to much worry and 
speculation. After the squadron was spotted off South 
America, naval authorities guessed that it was heading 
for Santiago, Cuba. Subsequent reconnaissance revealed 
the guess correct. 

Immediately, the U. S. fleet undertook the blockade of 
Santiago. Because this would be a lengthy process, a 
sheltered coaling station was needed for U. S. vessels. 
Guantanamo Bay, some 40 miles from Santiago harbor, 
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answered the requirements. But the bay was in Spanish 
hands. Why not seize it? 

Here was an ideal mission for the Marines: land, chase 
off the Spaniards, set up a camp, and hold the terrain 
dominating the bay. 

Unfortunately, the Corps had no organized battalions 
and, therefore, had to draw from a number of sources 
to find enough Marines for the job. Marine Barracks at 
Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, League Island, Washing- 
ton, and Norfolk were virtually stripped of Marines so 
that a battalion could be formed. The unit, commanded 
by LtCol Robert W. Huntington, numbered 24 officers 
and 623 enlisted Marines and was organized into five 
rifle companies and an artillery company. The command 





ares ee OS we 
nd his officers after Guan- 
tanamo. Three future commandants are in this group. 
sailed from New York on 22 April for Key West, and, 
after a training period, sailed from Key West on 7 June 
1898.* 

On the same day, two U. S. warships, under Cmdr 
B. H. McCalla, initiated bombardment of Spanish posi- 
tions ‘at Guantanamo Bay. This fire was effective; 
the defenders left the area and headed inland. On the 
morning of 10 June Cmdr McCalla sent 60 Marines 
ashore to select an encampment site for Huntington’s bat- 
talion. This detachment, under Capt M. C. Godrell, Fleet 
Officer of Marines, found no Spaniards in the area— 
welcome news for Huntington’s Marines when they ar- 
rived a few hours later. 

No time was lost; Huntington ordered four of his com- 
panies to move ashore immediately, while two remained 
aboard ship to assist in unloading activities. Once upon 
the beach, the Marines headed for the heights, where 
Cmdr McCalla wanted the camp built. By nightfall 
a large portion of the battalion’s gear had been car- 
ried up the steep hill, and about half of the unit had 
pitched tents. 

Despite the naval commander’s assurances that the 
Spaniards had departed the area, Huntington took nor- 


*Life aboard ship was not too different than it is today. Sam- 
ple from a battalion order issued at this time: “. . . details will 
sweep the decks at 9 and 11:30 A.M. and 1, 3:30 and 6 P.M. 
daily, and clean out heads whenever necessary.” 
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mal security precautions, establishing an outpost about 
500 yards forward of the bivouac. 

The first night ashore was a nervous one. Several times 
the outpost reported activity to its front, and the Ma- 
rines maintained a 100 per cent alert most of the night. 

The next morning, 11 June, the two companies that 
had remained aboard ship came ashore and joined the 
remainder of the battalion on the hill. In the afternoon 
a Cuban officer, Col Laborde, came to Huntington’s com- 
mand post to pass along information of the enemy and 
the terrain. According to Laborde, about 400 Spaniards 
were located at Cuzco, approximately four miles to the 
front. Further, Cuzco offered the only source of water 
accessible to the Spaniards. If this source (a well) were 
ruined, the enemy would be required to withdraw many 


miles to another location. 
Even as Laborde talked, firing began at the outpost. 


Huntington hastily deployed his battalion in readiness 
for the expected attack. It did not come. Later, when 
the unit relaxed, the firing broke out anew. This time 
there were Marine casualties. Two men on the outpost, 
thinking the enemy pressure had ceased for a while, sat 
down to nibble on some hard tack and were shot from 
very close range. 

Upon hearing of the deaths, Col Huntington decided to 
move out with half a company and recover the bodies, a 
project which provoked a lively skirmish between Ma- 
rines and Spaniards. No more Marines were hit, and at 
dark Huntington’s detachment pulled back to the camp, 
carrying the bodies of their fallen comrades. 

The Spaniards attacked at several times during the 
night but at no time achieved a penetration of the Ma- 
rines’ position. Two Americans were killed in the ex- 
changes, however, a Marine sergeant and a Navy doctor. 
The Marines could not judge just how many men the 
enemy lost, but the fact that he fell back suggested that 
he was suffering. 

The next morning (12 June) Col Huntington ordered 
all tents struck and foxholes improved. Indications were 
that the Spaniards would return during the night. They 
did. 

The attacks took the same pattern as on the previous 
night and again two Americans, including the sergeant 
major, lost their lives, and several men were wounded. 
Among the most interesting features of the night defense 
at Guantanamo was the method of calling in naval gun- 
fire: from a dominating piece of ground the spotter would 
wave a lantern in a pre-arranged code, indicating to ships’ 
gunners where fire was desired. This method was effec- 
tive, though extremely dangerous for the spotter. 

After another fatiguing day improving defenses and 
another sleepless night fighting off attackers, Col Hunt- 
ington decided, on the morning of 14 June, to take posi- 
tive action to relieve the pressure. Companies C and D, 
totalling about 160 men, and about 50 Cubans, would 
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Col Robert W. Huntington's battalion encamped at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., before movement to Guantanamo. 


move to Cuzco, attack the Spaniards, and destroy their 
well. This maneuver, it was hoped, would force the 
enemy to leave the area. Col Laborde, the Cuban officer 
who had furnished information regarding the Spaniards, 
accompanied the force as a guide. One U. S. ship would 
move along the coast abreast of the Marines and provide 
fire assistance when needed. 

The expedition was uneventful until the force encoun- 
tered the Spanish outpost, which, after firing a few shots, 
retreated to alert the main body. A dominating terrain 
feature—Cuzco Hill—separated the two opposing forces 
at this time, and it was apparent to both that whichever 
reached the heights first would control the surrounding 
terrain. The race was on. 

The senior Marine present, Capt George F. Elliot 
(later 10th Commandant of the Marine Corps), was 52 
years old—hardly a desirable age for a dash in the tropi- 
cal heat. But Elliot stayed ahead of the youngest men in 
his command, leading them up sheer Cuzco Hill to beat 
the Spaniards to that commanding position. 

This was the end for the Spaniards, but they did not 
realize it for a while. In the ensuing fight, they lost 58 
killed and about 150 wounded. During the skirmish 
Marine Sgt John H. Quick won a Medal of Honor for 
standing in an exposed area and calling in naval gunfire. 
After the enemy retreated, Elliot’s men filled in the well 
and destroyed the Spaniard’s camp. 

Huntington’s battalion was never again bothered at 
Guantanamo Bay. 


World War | (1914-1919) 


‘ 9° 


*... We are proud to claim the title .. . 


® By earty 1918 THE ALLIEs were waiting, with eyes 
anxiously turned toward America. In Gen Petain’s words: 
The Allies will not acquire numerical superiority 
until the American Army is in position to send a 
considerable number of divisions into the lines. 
Until then we must . . . maintain a waiting atti- 
tude, with the definite intention, at the proper 
moment, to resume the offensive... . 
This conclusion made good common sense. But the Ger- 
mans also had good common sense. Why, reasoned the 
German high command, allow the Allies their needed 
waiting period? Why not strike before they had com- 
pleted their build up? 
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ABOVE: Marines on their way to the French front in 
1918. BELOW: Gen Pershing personally pins medals on 
Marines after the savage fighting in Belleau Wood. 
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The first two German efforts failed to realize the de- 
sired results. Though the Allies were forced to commit 
most of their reserves, the lines generally held solid. The 
third German effort, launched on 27 May, achieved the 
greatest success. It was launched against a sector of the 
French front which was strong by nature, strengthened 
by fortifications, but, for these very reasons, thinly de- | 
fended. 

By 1 June the attackers had pierced to within long- 
range bombardment distance of Paris. In this situation 
further German success might have led to disastrous re- 
sults. A new, fresh force was urgently needed, and only 
the Americans could furnish it. 

At this time there were but four U. S. divisions in 
France, one of which was the 2d “Indianhead.” The lat- 
ter had two brigades: the 3d, composed of two U. S. 
Army regiments and a machine gun battalion; the 4th, 
composed of two U. S. Marine regiments (5th and 6th) 
and a Marine machine gun battalion. The 2d Division 











Belleau Wood presented a difficult terrain problem. 
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by 4 June occupied a line facing the towns Torcy, Belleau 
and Bouresches. (See map.) To the immediate front of 
the Marine Brigade was Belleau Wood, an irregularly 
shaped area of about a square mile of timbered land and 
rugged boulders. It stood at the extreme southwest angle 
of the salient which the enemy had driven into the Allied 
lines, and it was the closest point of German advance to- 
ward Paris. 

French corps and army commanders directed that 
ground be gained whenever and wherever possible. Ac- 
cordingly, Gen James G. Harbord, USA, commanding 
the Marine Brigade, ordered an attack. It was executed 
in two phases. Early on the morning of 6 June the Ist 
Battalion, 5th Marines, on the extreme left of the brigade 
front, pushed forward nearly a half mile along the left 
edge of Belleau Wood. The first phase, then, was suc- 
cessful. The attack in the late afternoon—the second 
phase—employed the 3d Battalion, 5th Marines, and the 
3d Battalion and two companies of the 2d Battalion, 
6th Marines. The former unit struck the west side of 
Belleau Wood, while the latter hit the wood’s southern end 
and the village of Bouresches. The Germans raked the 
Marines with well-sighted machine gun fire, inflicting 
terrific losses: 1,087 Marines killed, wounded or missing. 

A small foothold was seized in the wood and a com- 
pany of the 2d Battalion, 6th Marines, captured the town 
of Bouresches after a bitter struggle.* Though the lat- 
ter was for a time isolated and subjected to extremely 
intense artillery and machine gun fire, it held. 

The meager successes of the late afternoon left the 1st 
Battalion, 5th Marines, a considerable distance ahead of 
the remainder of the brigade, a situation which caused 
the battalion commander, Maj Julius S. Turrill, to in- 
form his regimental commander, Co! Wendell C. Neville 
(later 14th Commandant) that “. . . a strong attack on 
our right would finish us. . . .” No serious situation de- 
veloped, however, possibly because the Germans did not 
realize this unit’s vulnerability. 

Further attempts to carry the wood were made on & 
June by 3/6, on 9 June by 1/6, and 11 June by 2/5. 
The latter effort made the most headway, although the 
Marines had still to enter the most heavily defended part 
of the wood. But the battalion commander, LtCol F. M. 
“Dopey” Wise,* was optimistic. After reinforcement with 
two companies of engineers and 150 replacements, he 
tried again. This time the Marines entered the main Ger- 
man positions. Fighting through the heavy underbrush 
and boulders (some as large as a freight car), Wise found 
it impossible to push an integrated attack. The best solu- 
tion, and the one selected, was to break up into small 
groups and push ahead—every man for himself. 


*The present Commandant of the Marine Corps, then a lieu- 
tenant, was one of the first Marines to enter the village. 


*See page 33 in this issue. 
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The fighting was close-in and vicious. Marines ranged 
through the enemy trenches and positions rooting out 
and killing Germans. Excellent training in marksmanship 
and close combat paid off. By 2040, 11 June, the unit 
had penetrated the enemy’s main battle position sand 
swept to the wood’s northeastern edge. There it halted 
for reorganization. Only the northwestern part of the 
wood remained in German hands. The Marines’ losses— 
150—were not excessive in view of their accomplish- 
ments. The brigade commander, Gen Harbord, sent Wise 
a message in part as follows: “Your affair today was cer- 
tainly well handled and is the biggest thing in prisoners 
that the A.E.F. has yet pulled off. We are delighted.” 

One of the prisoners taken by 2/5—an officer—re- 
vealed that the Germans were planning a counterattack 
for the following morning. Fortified with this informa- 
tion, the brigade set about careful preparation of its de- 
fense positions. The Marines would be ready. 

The Germans struck at about 0400, 13 June, along 
the entire brigade front, but with particular severity 
against those Marines holding the village of Bouresches. 
For over an hour the brigade commander thought that 
the enemy had captured the town, and one officer even 
suggested that it be shelled. Fortunately it was not. By 
0530 Gen Harbord was able to notify the division com- 
mander: “. . . there is nothing but U. S. Marines in the 
town of Bouresches.” 

This did not end the fighting in Belleau Wood. Before 
the entire area was cleared of Germans, the Marines 
would be pulled out of the line for a rest, then returned 
for the final attacks which began on 25 June. Then, the 
Marines finished the job. The last defenders were driven 
from the wood. 

On 30 June, Gen Degoutte, commanding the Sixth 
Army, issued an order changing the name of Bois de 
Belleau to Bois de la Brigade de Marine. It was a great 
honor, indeed. But the irrepressible Capt John W. Thom- 
ason, Jr, in his stirring Fix Bayonets, wrote that, after 
hearing the order commending them for their “brilliant 
conduct,” the Marines’ reaction was, “Yeh, now about 
this liberty in Paris—” US # MC 
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CONCEPTION 


® Ir Is VERY UNLIKELY that the youth standing, wide- 
eyed, near his Georgia home had any thoughts of be- 
coming a Marine. He had other thoughts at the moment, 
though, all completely oblivious of earthly things, as he 
watched a passenger-carrying balloon ascend to become a 
tiny dot in the sky. When the basket, suspended from a 
bulky sack filled with illuminating gas, touched down to 
earth again, this airminded young man rushed to the spot. 
Before that afternoon was over, Alfred Austell Cunning- 
ham soared aloft twice, and knew for himself the thrill 
that so few men had experienced. The obsession that 
would father Marine Corps Aviation had taken perma- 
nent root. The year was 1903 — the same in which, at 
Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, history records man’s first 
sustained flight in a heavier-than-air machine. 

In 1903 Al Cunningham was 21 years old, yet already 
he was a veteran of one war. At age 16 he mustered into 
the 2d Georgia Infantry Volunteers as a corporal, and 
during a one year tour saw duty in Cuba in the Spanish- 
American War. In 1899 he returned to Atlanta to com- 
plete his education, and subsequent to the balloon episode, 
entered the real estate business. Yet 10 years after his 
discharge from the Army, the maturing Cunningham 
decided to step back into military harness once again. 
On 25 January 1909, he accepted a commission as second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps at the School of Applica- 
tion, Parris Island, South Carolina. 

The year before Lt Cunningham entered the Corps, the 
U.S. Navy had first taken official notice of the aeroplane 
as a possible weapon for use in the Fleet. Two naval 
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RIGHT: Lt Cunningham turns the propellor on “Noisy 
Nan” for a fellow pilot, Lt Lavigne, at the controls. 





officers attended, as observers, a demonstration at Fort 
Myer, Va., in which Orville Wright carried a passenger 
in continuous flight for one hour. The report submitted 
by the Navy representatives was enthusiastic indeed: 
“The Navy must have that! It will be important to us.” 
But nothing came of it — for the time being. 

From most military careerists, in those early days of 
crude pioneering, aviation suffered stern resistance. The 
flying machine they regarded as anything but a practical 
weapon of war; flying was a sport for the daring and 



















on: Origin and Growth 


Prepared by Capt Charles W. Boggs, Jr. 


foolhardy. As a result of this general apathy, 1910 rolled 
around before one Capt Washington Irving Chambers, 
USN, was ordered to the Navy Department to study 
aviation and its adaptability for naval use. Under the 
guiding hand of this persevering officer, Naval Aviation 
weighed anchor. Though launched in shallow water it 
headed slowly upstream in that year. 

Capt Chambers struggled with an unresponsive Con- 
gress, faced an obstructionist attitude from the battle- 
ship protagonists, and found it necessary to combat 
skepticism from the press and the public. But his faith, 
enthusiasm, and personal vigor steered a steady course 
toward providing wings for the fleet. 

With the cooperation of Glenn Curtiss, who built aero- 
planes, and Eugene Ely, who flew them, the “four-striper” 
was able to convince the skeptics that a plane could take 
off from the deck of a warship. Mr Ely flew one of the 
new-fangled contraptions off a platform built on the fore- 
castle of the USS Birmingham on the morning of 14 
November 1910. 

While the Navy seemed slightly impressed, it was still 
cautious, watchful, and not a little leery. However, the 
powers-that-were accepted an offer made by Curtiss to 
teach a naval officer to fly. On 10 December 1910, Lt 
Theodore G. Ellyson, USN, was ordered to the Curtiss 
Flying Field at North Island, San Diego, California. Elly- 
son thereby became the first Navy pilot, and when in 


1914 an official designation and precedence for naval 
flyers was adopted, his name entered the records of air 
history as Naval aviator number 1. 

In the meantime, 2dLt Cunningham served a “sea- 
going” apprenticeship aboard the New Jersey and the 
North Dakota, went ashore at Guantanamo, Cuba, with a 
Provisional Brigade of Marines, and then commanded a 
leatherneck detachment on the Lancaster. By mid-1911 
orders to shore-duty found him stationed at the Marine 
Barracks, Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

He had great reason to enjoy this assignment: promo- 
tion and a very special environment that served to awaken 
a dormant interest. The first of these provided him with 
a few extra dollars which were soon put to extraordinary 
use. Philadelphia, in 1911, counted among its populace 
many aviation enthusiasts, and the Marine officer came to 
know everyone actively connected with flying. One of 
these acquaintances, an inventor named Brown, had built 
a machine that looked like, and made all the noises of, 
an aeroplane. But it wouldn’t fly. Inasmuch as plane- 
maker Brown was without funds, plane-lover Cunningham 
made a deal. For $25 a month the lieutenant leased the 
conglomerate assortment of bamboo poles, haywire and 
put-put engine, and set about to pursue the dreams of 
his youth. 

The “Noisy Nan,” as she came to be known, was truly 
a laughable folly of her day. Certainly not a machine 


The story of Marine Aviation from the days of Cunningham to the beginning of World 


War II is the story of those pioneers who clearly foresaw its future importance in war 
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which left any enviable record of aerial achievement, 
she did, nonetheless, leave a name to be immortalized 
in the annals of Marine Aviation history: as spectacu- 
larly unsuccessful as were these exploits, the attendant 
commotion created by “Nan” and her hopeful “driver” 
had direct bearing in the conception of our air child. 

In spite of unabated joshing, the Marine’s enthusiasm 
for flying never flickered. Though at that point not 
literally a “flyer,” he became an ardent member of the 
Aero Club of Pennyslvania. When, soon afterward, 
pressure was brought to bear in Congress by some of the 
influential clubsters for the creation of a Marine Corps 
aviation program in Philadelphia, MajGen Commandant 
William P. Biddie hurriedly summoned Lt Cunningham 
as being the fount behind the embarrassing pressure. 

A friendly call-to-the-carpet it must have been, for the 
ultimate outcome of the commotion could not have been 
more to the junior officer’s liking. Cunningham was 
ordered to the Navy’s aviation camp which had been set 
up at Annapolis, Maryland, in the spring of 1911. The 
date of his initial arrival at Annapolis —- 22 May 1912 — 
has been heralded by some as the birth of Marine Avia- 
tion. But after three days at Annapolis, Cunningham was 
whisked away on temporary sea-duty. Less than two 
months later-—-9 July —he was back at the aviation 
camp to begin anew. This date, too, has been considered 
by others as an honorary birthday. But this writer be- 
lieves that real birth did not take place for some years 
yet. 

A handful of pioneers stepped into the picture with 
faith, prodigious effort and an undaunted anticipation 
that air would someday become an integral part of their 


Corps. 


® CUNNINGHAM undertook nothing but ground study 
at Annapolis in July 1912. The Navy had already pur- 
chased two Curtiss planes and the Wright B-1, had a total 
of four officers sufficiently checked out to fly them, but 
original flight instruction was still given only at an aero 
plane factory. In August the newest aviation recruit pro- 
ceeded to the Burgess and Curtiss plant at Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, where, after two hours and 40 minutes 
of dual instruction, he soloed a hydroplane to become 
Marine Corps pilot number one, the fifth within the naval 
service. 

While still at Marblehead, Cunningham studied en- 
gines, learned how aeroplanes were built and initiated 
correspondence with Headquarters which resulted in the 
first orders involving an enlisted Marine in aviation 
duties. A mechanic, electrician and an apt helper on 


Noisy Nan, Sgt James Maguire was released tempo-' 


rarily from Philadelphia to learn first-hand the intrica- 
cies of aviation mechanics. Maguire joined the pilot 
at Marblehead on 28 August 1912. While this was 
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not then considered to be a permanent arrangement, it 
truly established the basic cadre of Marine Aviation per- 
sonnel. Not until 6 November of the same year did the 
sergeant receive actual aviation orders which transferred 
him to Annapolis “on extra duty as mechanic.” 

On 18 September 1912, the force of Marine pilots was 
doubled. 1stLt Bernard L. Smith arrived at the aviation 
camp to begin an aerial career, one which turned out to 
be of inestimable value to the Corps’ Aviation. The po- 
tential of an air arm in the making was duly noted in the 
MajGen Commandant’s 1912 Annual Report to SecNav: 
“In view of the great benefit to an Advanced Base 
Force that might result from trained aviators, two offi- 
cers and one man of the Marine Corps have been under 
instruction in aviation at the United States Naval Acad- 


emy.” 


® In Late DeceMBER 1912, the Annapolis camp moved 
to Guantanamo to participate in Fleet exercises. Lieuten- 
ants Cunningham and Smith and Sgt Maguire took part 
in this combined operation of sea and air forces, the first 
of its kind in our service history. The Navy thereafter 
took realistic cognizance of its new component. The 
aeroplane was not then greatly envisioned as an offensive 
weapon, but for advance scouting it made practical sense. 

The Navy air school returned to Annapolis after the 
maneuvers, and for the first time aviators were given a 
written designation of their duties. Cunningham and 
Smith, in letters from the Secretary of the Navy dated 
5 March 1913, each became “an actual flyer of heavier- 
than-air craft.” Also for the first time hazards of flight 
were officially recognized, and an additional allowance 
of 35 per cent of base pay for pilots was authorized. 
But the Congress which inaugurated this extra remunera- 
tion was watching the purse strings and carefully stressed 
that no more than 30 officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps be detailed to aviation service. Furthermore, none 
of these officers could be higher in rank than lieutenant! 
commander or major. 

The 37th anniversary of the first union between ground 
and air within the Marine Corps might rightfully be 
observed on 27 December 1950. On that date in 1913 Lt 
B. L. Smith and 2ndLt W. M. Mellvain were ordered 
to report to the commanding officer of the Marines’ 
First Advance Brigade for special temporary duty and 
maneuvers with the Atlantic Fleet. On 3 January 1914, 
the two flyers, with two Navy flying boats and all seven 
of the enlisted aviation personnel, sailed from Philadel- 
phia aboard the Hancock. Smith was in charge of the 
“Aviation Detachment of the Brigade.” 

These maneuvers, lasting about one month, marked the 
first instance of Marine air being attached to a Marine 
ground organization. But, possessing only two planes 
the “detachment” was hardly a full-fledged aviation unit. 
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In addition, records fail to indicate that the flight mis- 
sions accomplished off Puerto Rico had any cooperative 
association with troop activities. This “on paper” attach- 
ment to the Brigade represented, at least, the first pre- 
natal kicks of Marine Corps Aviation. 


@ MEANWHILE, Lt Cunningham found extra time from 
his Washington duties to keep pace in experimental and 
planning phases of Naval Aviation. He advised in the 
construction of, and test flew, a new Navy flying boat. 
He also became a member of a board, headed by Capt 
Chambers, which recommended establishment of a Navy 
Aeronautical Station at Pensacola, Florida. In early 
1914, erection of this station was underway on the site 
of an abandoned Navy Yard, and at the conclusion of 
the Puerto Rican. maneuvers, the flying Marines returned 
to shore at the new air center. 

Just before Europe burst into flames in the summer of 
1914, Barney Smith played a key role in a significant 
experiment. The Marine flyer and Lt V. D. Herbster, 
USN, made the first Navy live bombing tests, and the 
important data gathered as a result of dropping four 
small bombs led to more rapid improvement in ordnance 
design, bomb sights, and bomb release mechanisms. 

Smith’s keen knowledge and aptitude for the technical 
aspects of aviation were held in high regard. In less than 
30 days after the Kaiser’s armies began to goose-step 
across Europe, Lt Smith was on his way to Paris to be- 
come Assistant American Naval Attache. For three years 
he visited every battle front and studied aviation under 
all conditions. Upon his return to the U. S. in 1917, his 
superior officially reported that Smith “under practical 
war conditions, had as much knowledge of the theory 
and practice of aviation as any officer in the world and 
that he would be invaluable to the country on aviation 
duty.” 

While Americans were watching the war from the side- 
lines, U. S. military aviation began to emerge from the 
crude stages of its pioneering days. But with Smith in 
Paris and only Mcllvain flying in this country, Leather- 
neck air power was still an embryo. Although 10 pilots 
and 40 men were authorized for aviation duty, and an 
Aviation Company for duty with the Advance Brigade 
Force was anticipated, expeditionary commitments did 
not permit transfer of even the authorized allowance from 
ground to air. 
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@ THE SHOT IN THE ARM needed to bring Marine Avia- 
tion to life came on 30 January 1917. Capt A. A. Cun- 
ningham was ordered to the Philadelphia Navy Yard to 
make advance preparations for establishment of a Marine 
Corps Aeronautic Advance Base Unit. At last Marine 
flyers were to have an organization of their own. No 
longer to be a mere section of the Navy Flying School, 
Marine Aviation thus had received a long-awaited signal. 
The orders gave the Leatherneck air arm status and the 
first secure attachment to the ground forces of the Corps 
—the Advanced Base Force, also stationed at Philadel- 
phia. 

Then on 6 April 1917, the U. S. entered the World 
War. (This was still two months before the Marine Aero- 
nautic Detachment took complete root in Philadelphia.) 
Marine Aviation, standing on weak and wobbly legs, had 
four naval aviators, one student naval aviator (Lt Roy S. 
Geiger, designated NA on 9 June 1917), and 30 men as 
its total force. Yet, by war’s end, 19 months later, the 
airmen’s rolls numbered 282 officers and 2,180 men, a 
substantial growth considering the scarcity of aircraft 
and facilities for training purposes. 

The expansion program was begun with great vigor. 
Cunningham, in command of the Aeronautic Detachment, 
visited, Quantico and Parris Island to interview appli- 
cants for aviation duty. Officers and men were accepted 
for pilot training on a volunteer basis if they met the 
requirements: “of superior physique, weighing from 
135 to 165 pounds, two years college credits and be- 
tween the age limits of 19 and 39 years.” A 10-week 
ground course was set up at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, with other specialist training at Great 
Lakes, Illinois, and San Diego. Actual flying instruction 
was given at Philadelphia, Pensacola, and later, at Miami. 

The aviators were hopeful of fighting with the ground 
forces of the Corps, but in this desire they were doomed 
to disappointment. As had long been their tradition, 
Marine troops were ready to fight at the outset of any 
trouble. In the second month after America declared war 
on Germany, almost 3000 Marines were on their way to 
France. Aviation, of course, was not ready for immediate 
action and never did get to join the fray as part of a 
Marine Corps team. Marine Aviation had a combat serv- 
ice record, nonetheless, and a good one. 

While the Aviation Detachment gathered equipment 
and trained its brood, Cunningham was sent to Europe 
to study the air problems of the British and French, and 
to get a job for his flyers. On his return he reported to 
the Secretary of the Navy and the General Board of a 
special mission that might be accomplished by a force 





1914: Marine fliers launching plane at Pensacola. 
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DeHavilland planes (DH-4) used by Marine airmen in 
France during World War |, shown at LaFresne Field. 


of Marine flyers in pursuit landplanes. British seaplanes 
were patrolling the coasts of Northern France and Bel- 
gium in an effort to reduce German submarine opera- 
tions there. However, sufficient pursuit plane protection 
was unavailable to fend off the numerically superior Ger- 
man fighters, and the anti-submarine offensive had been 
largely ineffective. American land planes would be of 
great value in Northern France, claimed the Marine 
aerial skipper. 

As a result of this recommendation, the Navy created 
the Northern Bombing Group, a composite Marine Corps- 
Navy unit. It was proposed that the Marines provide four 
squadrons to make up a Day Wing, the Navy four more 
to operate as a Night Wing. 


@ Berore PLANs for the overseas mission had jelled, 
some of the Philadelphia personnel were detached to form 
the First Marine Aeronautic Company. This unit, 
equipped with two Curtiss R-6 seaplanes, was sent to Cape 
May, New Jersey, in October 1917 for patrol duty along 
the coast. Two months later the Company received a 
surprise reassignment. On 9 Jauary 1918, with Lt Francis 
Evans in command, the unit (11 officers, 117 men and 
18 seaplanes and flying boats) set sail for Ponta Del- 
gada, Azores—the first completely equipped American 
aviation unit to leave the United States for service in the 
war. There, in the Azores, the First Marine Aeronautic 
Company spent the remainder of the conflict on anti- 
submarine patrol. 

During the next seven months the remaining aerial 
contingent expanded and trained, moved from Philadel- 
phia to Long Island to Louisiana and finally to Miami. 
There, at the first Marine Corps Flying Field erected with 
temporary facilities on a barren spot near the Everglades 
— the First Marine Aviation Force came into being. By 
July 1918 a British observer proclaimed the Force’s four 
squadrons as combat-ready as any he had ever seen, and 
on the 18th of that month three of the squadrons sailed 
for France. They moved to the Calais-Dunkerque area 
on 6 August and began developing airfields at Oye and 
LaFresne. The 4th Squadron joined later, on 5 October, 
to bring the total Day Wing strength up to 165 officers 
and 982 men. 

Although personnel and facilities were completely or- 
ganized and ready for combat within two weeks after 








arrival in France, the Marines did not have a single 
plane. Seventy-two De Havilland’s DH-4’s were ordered 
for the First Marine Aviation Force before it left the 
U. S., but the first plane was not delivered until 7 Septem- 
ber 1918. 

The DH-4, an American-built model of a British-de- 
signed plane, was being shipped disassembled to England 
as rapidly as possible. The Marines maintained assembly 
and servicing facilities at Eastleigh, England, and flew 
the craft directly to the squadrons when ready for com. 
bat. Powered with the famous 400 hp. American Lib- 
erty engine, the two place, pursuit-bomber weighed 2,400 
pounds, had a top speed of 120 mph. and a range of 
315 miles. 

Yet, due to the scarcity of aircraft, operations of the 
Northern Bombing Group as such were greatly restricted. 
For two months many of the Marine flyers rotated in 
temporary assignment to nearby squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force. Marines participated in 43 separate raids with 
the British. Others were sent to the pilots’ pool at 
Andembert, France, for intensive training. 

In order to acquire planes more rapidly, Maj Cun- 
ningham swapped Liberty engines for British DH-9a 
fuselages, and with a combination of the two models the 
Day Wing had — according to the original, handwritten 
log — 27 aircraft when the Armistice was signed 11 
November 1918. 

By the time independent operations were started, the 
submarine menace became negligible, and the mission of 
the Day Wing switched to support the French, Belgian 
and British troops in the big offensive against the famed 
Hindenberg Line. Raids were generally against railway 
yards and junctions, docks, ammunition dumps, supply 
centers and aerodromes in such towns as Thourout, 
Thielt, Steenbrugge, Eecloo, Ghent, Deyuze and Loheren. 
The flyers did considerable damage on these raids and 
brought back valuable information. These raids were 
carried out with the view of hindering, as much as pos- 
sible, the retreat of the enemy. In one of their bombing 
attacks they killed approximately 30 German officers and 
300 enlisted men. 


Lined up on the field at Quantico, Virginia in 1925 
are these twin-engined MBTs, or Martin bombers. 
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@ Tue Marines were credited with 12 enemy aircraft 
destroyed. They carried out a total of 57 raids, and 
dropped 52,000 pounds of bombs. Four Day Wing air- 
men were killed or died of combat wounds, but the wide- 
spread influenza epidemic caused a far greater death toll. 
There is no official breakdown, less than the whole Marine 
Corps, of casualties from disease in WW I records, but 
thumbing through the original daily log one can count 17 
enlisted and three officer dead from the dreaded flu. 

Less than a month after the Armistice, the First Marine 
Aviation Force departed for the United States, and at 
home Marine Corps Aviation faced a new and formidable 
task; the aviators had yet to sell aviation to the rest of 
the Marine Corps. 

Said Maj Cunningham in the GazeTTE of September 
1920: “One of the greatest handicaps which Marine 
Corps Aviation must now overcome is a combination of 
doubt as to usefulness, lack of sympathy, and a feeling 
on the part of some line officers that aviators and aviation 
men are not real Marines.” In behalf of all Marine 
airmen, he took violent exception to the latter feeling, 
as being completely unjust; by performance he was 
perfectly willing for aviation to prove its own useful- 
ness, and when given the opportunity to do so, he was 
supremely confident that it would win the sympathy and 
hearty support of Marine officers. 

The Major’s own words, in this same article, express 
the concept toward which Marine Aviation steered its 
course for the next 20 years: “It is fully realized that the 
only excuse for aviation in any service is its usefulness in 
assisting the troops on the ground to successfully carry 
out their operations.” 

In the first year after World War I, aviation had had 
to concern itself primarily with acquiring the physical 
means with which to carry on its operations. Through 
legislation, permanent status was achieved; 1020 men 
were authorized, by law, for Marine aviation duty. Then 
the Navy Department, which handled the expenditure of 
all aviation funds, approved the construction of flying 
fields at Quantico, Parris Island, and San Diego. 

But even as this important foundation for permanency 
was being laid, Marine airmen began their close and last- 
ing association with their own ground troops. During 
the years that followed the war, the Corps, in addition 
to its regular peace time duties, became engaged in sup- 
porting U. S. foreign policy in the Caribbean countries. 
Expeditionary forces of Marines had been sent to Haiti 
and Santo Domingo previous to our entry in the World 
War. Following the European conflict, Marines, ground 
and air, were sent to restore peace in those turbulent 
countries where large groups of bandits were terrorizing 
the law abiding elements and defying the nationally con- 
stituted governments. 

In 1919 the 1st Marine Aviation Force was disbanded. 
Its units (Squadrons 1, 2, 3 and 4 were redesignated A, 
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During the Ypres-Lys offensive in October 1918, a 
body of French troops were isolated on the front. De- 
spite intense enemy fire, Capt Francis P. Mulcahy 
and Sgt Thomas L. McCullough flew four separate 
missions, bringing badly-needed food to the troops. 
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Pilots and ground crew at the Marine Flying Field, 
Miami, Florida in 1918. Note the canvas hangars. 











F-5-L flying boat used by Marines at Guam in 1923. 
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Marines used flying boats like this in Haiti in 1919. 


B, C, and D while in France) were reshuffled so as to 
provide an air component for the Marine ground units 
in the Dominican Republic and Haiti, and at the same 
time furnish a nucleus for Marine Aviation establish- 
ments at Quantico and Parris Island, 

In February, 1919, the Ist Division of Squadron D 
was transferred to the Dominican Republic. A_ fifth 
squadron, E, organized at Miami the same month, was 
moved to Haiti where they cooperated with ground 
patrols, developed an efficient transport service, and pro- 
vided the answer to a serious problem in communications 
in those countries of uncharted mountains and wild 
jungles. Before the end of 1919, Squadrons A and C set 
up operations at Quantico, while Squadron B moved to 
Parris Island. Subsequently, the remaining elements of 
Squadron D not in Santo Domingo became Observation 
Squadron One, and moved to San Diego in 1924. 


® AN AVIATION UNIT, designated Flight L, was or- 
ganized at Quantico in 1921 and transferred to Guam in 
order to establish a new air station on that island. The 
Marines’ Guam station later became the Pan-American 
Airways Station when that commercial company began 
flying to the Philippines. The hangars were used for the 
first clippers and Marine quarters there were converted 
into the Pan-American Hotel. The small detachment of 
Leatherneck airmen at Guam, however, operated on a 
shoestring basis for more than a decade, making training 
flights and gathering meteorological data with only four 
planes. In 1927, 100 officers and men of the Guam unit— 
by then called Scouting Squadron One — were detached 
for duty in China, but VS-1 remained in the Marianas 
until 1931, when they were withdrawn. 

While the aviators who went to China did not partici- 
pate in actual combat operations, they did render invalu- 
able aid to the ground forces in obtaining information, 
making aerial photographs, and establishing and main- 
taining communications, particularly between the 3d Ma- 
rine Brigade at Tientsin and the U. S. Legation at Peking. 
MajGen Smedley D. Butler, who commanded the 3d 
Brigade in China, in a letter written to the MajGen 
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Commandant in 1930 said: “I have always believed 
that had it not been for the splendidly efficient air force 
attached to the 3d Brigade in China, we could not have 
avoided bloodshed. The air force was of more value tu 
me than a regiment.” 

A new and even greater field of action for Marine 
Aviation proved to be Nicaragua, following the revolu- 
tionary outbreaks which began in that country during 
the latter part of 1926. Flying over that wild and rugged 
country in all kinds of weather, Marine Aviation not only 
cooperated with the ground forces, as they had done in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and China, but fought bandit 
groups under Sandino and other leaders in a number of 
sharp offensive engagements. 

The Marines’ first important aerial contact with ban- 
dits was made in 1927, when several hundred bandits laid 
siege to the small garrison at Ocotal, consisting of 38 
Marine troops and 49 Guardia Nacional. A flight of 
Marine planes made its way for over 100 miles through a 
tropical storm and routed the bandits. A few months 
later, aviators assisted in routing 1,000 entrenched ban- 
dits with a bombing technique which was the fore-runner 
of modern day dive-bombing, and which had been em- 
ployed experimentally against the guerrillas in the Santo 
Domingo and Haitian campaigns. They had carried out 
the first recorded air attack directed by ground troops. 
A troop commander had signaled to the flyers by laying 
out panels of white cloth on the ground to indicate the 
direction and range of the enemy. Close air support of 
friendly troops was developing on the proving grounds of 
actual combat. 

In addition to the combat missions, airmen in Nica- 
ragua undertook a wide variety of tasks which: often 
eliminated many long hours of hiking for the troops. 
They carried mail, transported supplies and personnel to 
and from the widespread garrisons. During this occupa- 
tion, over five million dollars in cash were dropped by 
the flyers to the troops in the field. This method of pay- 
ing had never been attempted before but proved highly 
successful. They carried out 
reconnaissance missions in 
a matter of hours over bush 
lands that would have re- 
quired weeks for men on 
foot to cover, and they saved 
many Marine lives by air 
evacuation of wounded. 

An outstanding instance 
of evacuation occurred early 
in 1928 when a large Marine 
patrol was ambushed at a 
small village more than 100 
miles away from hospital 
facilities. There was no land- 
ing field in that remote part 


Lt C. F. Schilt, who 
flew out casualties 
from a makeshift 
Nicaraguan airstrip. 
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of the country, but there were wounded Marines that 
desperately needed medical attention. Even though the 
conflict was still raging, 1stLt Christian F. Schilt volun- 
teered to fly them out, if a makeshift landing strip could 





Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane at Quantico, 1929. 


be provided. By demolishing part of the village, the Ma- 
rines improvised a short runway, barely long enough for 
a plane to land and take-off on. Under almost continuous 
rifle and machine gun fire from the surrounding hills, 
Schilt made 10 trips to land with much needed supplies 
and take-off with 18 wounded men. Lt Schilt was awarded 
the Medal of Honor for this heroic accomplishment. 

Tactical flying officially ended in Nicaragua on 15 
December 1932, and on 1 January 1933 the Marine air- 
men, who had greatly fostered the cooperative spirit of 
ground and air, returned in a long overland flight to 
Quantico. 


# Between the two World Wars, Marine Aviation was 
kept busy with its diversified training, as well as experi- 
mentation and development of aircraft, aerial tactics and 
techniques, and other aspects of aviation. Marine airmen 
made aerial photographs of the coast and rivers of Santo 
Domingo and Haiti for the U. S. Geological Survey and 
made an aerial survey of the coasts of Cuba for the Hy- 
drographic Office, U. S. Navy. 

In June and July, 1921, Marine aviators from Quantico 
participated in bombing experiments against the former 
German battleship, Ostefreisland, and the ex-USS Jowa 
off the Atlantic Coast, and were commended for their 
excellent accuracy. Marines also participated in the vari- 


The Chance-Vought SBU-1 was used by Marine pilots 
in 1940 for scouting and bombing practice missions. 
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Grumman F3F-2s from the Second Aircraft Group, FMF, 
in a left echelon formation, off California coast. 


ous air races, winning their share, and crack teams of . 
“Hell Divers” were featured at air shows where they put 
on dive bombing and aerobatic exhibitions. 

Other flying Leathernecks established a number of 
long-distance records such as a 10,953-mile flight in 1922 
by two pilots and their mechanics from Haiti to San 
Francisco and return—at that time the longest continuous 
flight in American aviation history, and the second long- 
est flight in the world. In 1930, Capt Arthur H. Page 
made the longest recorded blind flight up to that time; 
he flew from Omaha, Nebraska, to Anacostia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., entirely by instrument in a light-tight cockpit. 

The Marine Corps started experiments in dropping 
parachute troops as early as 1927. It is interesting to 
note that the Marines, not the Russians nor the Germans 
as is commonly thought, were originators of the para- 
chute troop idea. 

Corps aviators of VS-14M and VS-15M began to fly 
off the Navy’s “flat tops” in 1931 and for three years they 
rotated between land and sea duty on such stalwarts as 
the Lexington, Saratoga and Langley. Capt William J. 
Wallace, VS-15M commander, was the first Marine pilot 
to land on a carrier, both by day and by night. Provision 
of replacement squadrons in Navy carrier operations 
became the secondary mission of Marine Aviation. 

Still as its prime mission, however, was—as had been 
intended from inception—the support of Marine Corps 
ground troops. Seasoned by the widest range of military 
aerial assignments ever known in times of nominal peace, 
the Marine Corps air arm was approaching full maturity 
upon the eve of World War II. But that story must be 
told elsewhere. (See World War II, page 76.) 

Marines had marched and flown and fought together 
in far away places for 20 years, and at home they had 
studied and trained together. The Marine Corps stood 
ready as a single team, a coordinated vanguard of vigi- 
lance and action—on land, on sea, AND IN THE AIR. 
US g@ MC 
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@® INVOLVEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD 
War II found the Marine Corps living up to its tradition- 
al role of a force-in-readiness. Only it was not a very 
large force. And “readiness,” as the term was inter- 
preted in those days, exacted a price. 

In 1941 the American public was defense-minded: 
wanting no part of anybody else’s war, but determined 
to hold everything already possessed. Since one of the 
basic duties of Marines has always been guarding naval 
installations, a disproportionate part of the Corps was 
engaged in this defense work. Reporting to Chief of 
Naval Operations on the eve of Pearl Harbor (30 Novem. 
ber 1941), the Maj Gen Commandant listed 4,577 off- 
cers and men at overseas stations (West Indies, Pana- 
ma, the Pacific and Far East), 9,590 at naval stations 
in the U. S., and 3,704 aboard ships of the fleet. Fur- 
thermore, the Corps, only a few years earlier somewhat 
smaller than the New York City police force, was in 
process of rapid expansion, with the result that 6,303 
men were undergoing recruit training, while 10,127 were 
needed merely to operate routine activities in the U. S. 
These commitments absorbed more than half the Corps’ 
total strength; worse, they involved many of the ablest 
and best trained personnel. 

Thus, a paradox presents itself. The service tradition- 
ally “first to fight” was ready as always, but ready in a 
score of small, isolated detachments distributed over 
half the face of the earth. Amphibious doctrines had 
been developed and refined, and much of the specialized 
equipment to implement them existed at least on draw- 
ing boards; yet the Corps could muster a mobile striking 
force of only 17,959 ground troops, in two skeletonized 
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divisions, out of a total strength of 65,811, including 
aviation. 

This situation troubled many people in high positions, 
both in and out of the Marine Corps. On 9 May 1941, 
in a memo to the Secretary of the Navy approving an 
increase in the Corps’ strength, President Roosevelt re- 
marked: 


I am still concerned over the widespread scattering of the 
Marines into small groups in hundreds of places. I think Tommy 
Holcomb ought to make a No. 1 priority effort from now on to 
build up his Expeditionary Force. 


A month later MajGen Commandant Holcomb himself, 
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- The Acid Test 


Prepared by Maj Frank O. Hough 


acceding to an order to send a provisional brigade for 
the occupation of Iceland, wrote CNO: 


I deem it my duty to point out that the proposed assignment 
will require the diversion of Marine units trained in amphibious 
operations . . . and that the employment of Marines on this duty, 
particularly in view of the small total number available, is highly 
undesirable. 


However, with no other force-in-readiness available, 
the Marines went: 3,843 of them, thereby still further 
weakening the already far understrength lst and 2d Ma- 
rine Divisions. 

Outbreak of actual shooting war imposed additional 
severe drains in the form of new bases to be defended, 
existing garrisons to be reinforced. Although the Corps’ 
numbers, especially those of the Fleet Marine Force, grew 
by leaps and bounds, it seemed for a while as though 
this new strength was immobilized by defensive commit- 
ment as fast as it was added. 

The lst Marine Division was weakened in its turn by 
detachment of a reinforced regiment to bolster the de- 
fense of threatened Samoa. Thus, when the time came 
to commit the nation’s only force-in-readiness to the 





LEFT: Marine observation post, Guadalcanal; Point 
Cruz in background. ABOVE: Planes return after 
bombing burning Japanese transports, shown beached. 


Pacific offensive, this key division had to be brought 
up to strength for its mission by attachment of a 2d 
Division regiment, a raider battalion and a parachute 
battalion, and comprised the preponderant bulk of the 
Corps’ entire striking power. 

By that time, of course, the Japanese had been ram- 
paging all over the western and central Pacific, and many 
good Marines would fight no more in World War II, 


some of them never. 


When Disaster Struck 
@ THE STUNNINGLY SUDDEN OUTBREAK of war inevita- 
bly caught Marines, in their function of advance base 
garrisons, in some of the most exposed U. S. positions. 
Guam, unfortified for fear of antagonizing Japan, was 
attacked by air the day following Pearl Harbor. Against 
the minuscule defense force of 153 Marines, 212 Naval 
personnel (mainly administrative and medical), and less 
than 100 native Guamanians of the recently organized 
Insular Guard, the Japanese threw a reinforced army 
brigade, spearheaded by a battalion of their Special Na- 
val Landing Force: the so-called “Imperial Marines.” 
That the overwhelmed garrison, possessing no weapon 
heavier than cal. .30 machine guns, was capable of only 
token resistance should not blind the observer to the 
sound technique displayed by the Japanese. Following 
two days of softening the target by air attack, their as- 


The Pacific was a ready-made proving ground for Marine Corps doctrine. Considered 


impossible by most military forces, the amphibious assault paved the way to victory 
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sault troops came in across the reef under cover of dark- 
ness in force which would have assured success against 
many times the strength of the opposition they actually 
met, 

Wake was different, but only in degree. It was smaller, 
the ground forces stronger: 388 officers and men of the 
Ist Defense Battalion; plus 69 Navy and five Army per- 
sonnel, all without arms. The Marines were equipped 
with both antiaircraft and coast defense guns, though 
lacking in adequate fire control apparatus for either. In 
addition, there was air cover of a sort, but unfortunately 
Marine Fighting Squadron (VMF) 211 (12 planes, 62 
officers and men) had arrived only three days before the 
first attack and lacked the necessary time and labor to 
construct revetments for the aircraft. Without substan- 
tial reinforcement, the garrison was obviously doomed, 
but at least it had a chance to fight—and made the most 
of it. 

The first Japanese air strike, from the Marshalls, ar- 
rived within a few hours of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
A chance squall cloud at about 2,000 feet enabled the 
enemy to evade the four-plane patrol aloft and destroy all 
eight of the unprotected aircraft on the ground, inflicting 
approximately 50% casualties to aviation personnel, and 
escape unscathed. 


® TuHrRovucnout the two succeeding days they contin- 
ued to pound Wake, with sharply diminishing success. 
They were taking losses, too, both from AA fire and from 
the four Marine fighters still operational. Then, early on 
11 December, the landing force and its fire support ves- 
sels moved in for the kill. 

By holding the fire of their coast defense guns until 
the attacking vessels were almost in pointblank range, 
the Marines succeeded in driving them off with no great 
difficulty but with heavy damage. 

Air attacks continued almost without interruption for 
the next 11 days, whittling away the defenders’ strength, 
knocking out gun positions. For a while miracle of 
mechanical ingenuity kept the four surviving planes 
flying by salvaging parts from those demolished. But 
attrition told here, too, the last two being finally de- 
stroyed on 22 December. Meanwhile, the Japanese 
had repaired their ships and brought in reinforcements. 
The surface force was doubled, the landing force tripled, 
and as further insurance a strong carrier task force was 
moved to the scene. 

This time the landing was successful. Confused fight- 
ing broke out everywhere in the darkness, mostly between 
small groups and even individuals, naval gunfire now 
coming to the invaders’ support. The Japanese had an- 
ticipated no great difficulty in defeating the defenders in 
detail, spread out as they necessarily were in widely scat- 
tered defensive positions. And that was what it boiled 
down to in the end, though in one notable instance, on 
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Wilkes Island, the atoll’s northwestern prong, it was the 
Japanese who were eliminated in detail, losing four offi- 
cers and 90 men. 

Maj James P. S. Devereux, Marine commanding offi- 
cer, was still trying to assemble a force for a last ditch 
stand when at about 0800 orders came from the Naval 
over-all commander to surrender. 

The fall of Corregidor witnessed the loss of one of the 
Corps’ most famous units: the original 4th Marines, 
which had been evacuated to the Philippines after its long 
service in China just before the outbreak of hostilities, 
thereby escaping for a time the fate of fellow Marines 
of the Legation Guard, trapped by the Japanese in Pei- 
ping and Tientsin. 

The strength of the regiment had been allowed to de- 
cline purposely during the past year, with the result that 
it was organized into two attenuated battalions with a 
total enrollment of 766 officers and men upon arrival. 
This was augmented following the enemy attack by at- 
tachment of Marines and Naval personnel formerly sta- 
tioned at the nearby Navy yards. As disaster followed 
disaster, more men were poured into the 4th until it 
eventually reached a strength of nearly 4,000: sailors 
whose ships had been sunk, airmen without planes, artil- 
lerymen without guns; a heterogeneous group represent- 
ing nearly every branch of the U.S. and Philippines serv- 
ices, many without previous infantry training. 

Although a few Marines fought on Bataan, the regi- 
ment’s principal mission was to construct and man the 
beach defenses of Corregidor—and the island boasted a 
number of excellent landing beaches. For this purpose, 
it was reorganized in four battalions, three of them as- 
signed fixed defense zones, the fourth to act as general 
reserve. 

For months “the Rock” sustained the heaviest pound- 
ing ever seen in the Orient up to that time; perhaps the 
heaviest and most sustained to which a place of such size 
has been submitted in all history. Enemy bombers 
worked it over with clocklike regularity, and big guns 
shelled unremittingly from Cavite across the bay. With 
the fall of Bataan, the Japanese had only to move artil- 
lery to the dominating high ground to bring the island 
under vicious crossfire from that new direction. By the 
time the little men worked up the nerve to assault the 
doomed place, they might well have saved themselves the 
trouble: nearly every U.S. gun of any size had been 
knocked out, and the battle-shocked garrison, further de- 
moralized by their inability to strike back, were on the 
verge of starvation. 

The enemy assault on Corregidor was a shore-to-shore 
operation, staged from Bataan, only two miles distant. 
It was made under cover of darkness and supported by a 
volume of gunfire notable even at that time and place. 
They took heavy losses both on the water and on the 
beach, but with characteristic Japanese tenacity they kept 
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coming. And about 2300 on 5 May 1942, they gained a 
foothold on the northern shore near the island’s eastern 
end. 

Corregidor surrendered as of 1200, 6 May 1942, after 
protracting for more than four months an operation for 


which the Japanese had allowed themselves 45 days. 


The Offensive Begins 

@ THE TRAGEDIES of Bataan and Corregidor, with Pearl 
Harbor, rate as the greatest disasters ever suffered by 
American arms. So far as concerned World War II, they 
were to be the last. Even as Corregidor was going 
through its death throes, an event was taking place far to 
the southeast which for the first time checked Japanese 
aggression: the naval-air Battle of the Coral Sea. 

And within a month (3-6 June) came the Battle of 
Midway which definitely turned the tide. 

Marine aircraft based on Midway Island played an 
important part in this decisive and significant victory. 
Marine AA gunners of the garrison shot down a number 
of attacking planes. But the battle was destined to have 
a more far-reaching effect on the Corps as a whole than 
could be foreseen at the time. For it was the effort to 
capitalize promptly on this victory, to strike while the 
Japanese were still off-balance, their naval air arm seri- 
ously crippled, which catapulted the 1st Marine Division 
and its reinforcing elements into the first U.S. offensive 
operation in the Pacific. 

The name “Guadalcanal” will always stand out dra- 
matically in the annals of the Marine Corps and in the 
history of the war against Japan. Yet its significance ex- 
tends below and beyond the strategic level. This opera- 
tion was a crucible. As Gen Vandegrift put it in his 
prefatory note in the historical monograph, The Guadal- 
canal Campaign: “We were as well trained and as well 
armed as time and our peacetime experience allowed us to 
be. We needed combat to tell us how effective our train- 
ing, our doctrines, and our weapons had been. We 
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Defense of Marine perimeter on Guadalcanal meant constant patrolling in dense jungle and across rivers. 
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tested them against the enemy and found that they 
worked.” 

Strategically an offensive, Guadalcanal, following the 
initial assaults on 7 August 1942 until the end of major 
Marine participation, was almost entirely a defensive 
operation tactically. Tulagi and its supporting positions, 
Gavutu and Tanambogo, fell in two days of hard fight- 
ing. But on the big island, where the first few day’s op- 
erations were unopposed, the only objective of impor- 
tance was the almost-completed airfield, the only ground 
needed or wanted a perimeter of sufficient length and 
strength to hold it secure. For more than four months 
the pattern of the campaign showed repeated efforts by 
the Japanese to break the line and seize the field, with 
the Marines defending and gradually expanding their 
holdings to more favorable ground as more troops be- 
came available. 

Viewed in retrospect, the Japanese failure has ironic 
overtones. During the early and middle phases, every fac- 
tor was in their favor. They enjoyed complete control of 
sea and air, while the precipitate departure of U. S. war- 
ships and transports after the disastrous Battle of Savo 
Island left the Marines short of practically everything. 
The enemy had ample personnel and materiel available 
and the means to concentrate it in a reasonably short 
time. Yet through a curious combination of Bushido and 
faulty intelligence, they frittered away their strength in 
detail. And by the time it sank through their heads that 
this business called for all-out effort, they had lost the 
freedom of movement which might have made such an 
effort possible. 

The first major attack—if it deserves that term—came 
from the east during the early morning hours of 21 
August. A Col Ichiki had landed a few days earlier 
at the head of an advance echelon of a sizeable force still 
en route. Rather than wait for the rest to come up, the 
colonel chose to hurl his own detachment, numbering 
about 900, against a dug-in defending force totaling five 
strongly reinforced battalions, in frontal assault across 
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Guadalcanal: Marine fighter plane hit by Jap bomb. 


the sand spit at the mouth of a stream then called the 
Tenaru River. 

By concentrating overwhelming numbers on a narrow 
front, the Japanese made things extremely hot for the 
handful of Marines at the point of contact. But the over- 
whelming numbers failed to overwhelm. Daylight found 
the Marines still in possession of the left bank of the 
stream, engaged in a fire fight with the enemy in a coco- 
nut grove across from them. Once the situation became 
clarified, an enveloping movement from the south, com- 
bined with a tank attack across the sand spit, inflicted 
total casualties. A well conditioned battalion which the 
Japanese would have found most useful during the ensu- 
ing weeks had been removed to a place where it could 
never again threaten U.S. troops. 

With reinforcements pouring in, the Japanese planned 
their next thrust with elaborate care. This was to be 
a coordinated three-pronged attack from the west, south 
and southeast, supported by naval gunfire and air bomb- 
ing. Owing to dense jungle and poor communications, 
the diversionary attacks were badly timed and accom- 
plished nothing; but the main assault, from the south 
against approximately the center of the Marines’ inland 
perimeter, produced the nearest approach to a break- 
through the Japanese were ever to accomplish. 

Again they massed against a narrow front, thinly 
held by remnants of the depleted Ist Raider and Ist 
Parachute Battalions, whose line lay athwart a bare- 
topped ridge about a mile south of the airfield, extending 
down into the jungle on either flank. The action began 
about 2150 on the evening of 12 September and raged 
throughout the night, continued intermittently during the 
13th and resumed with full intensity the following night. 
So closely were the opponents intermingled that Marine 
artillery frequently could not bear. Twice Col Merritt 
A. Edson, commanding on the scene, was obliged to make 
short withdrawals in order to strengthen his lines. But 
failure of the Japanese diversionary thrusts at last per- 
mitted commitment of the division reserve, one lone 
battalion, and this sufficed to turn the tide. 

It had been a close thing, however; so close that Radio 
Tokyo confidently announced recapture of the airfield. 
But U.S. airmen, flying out in support at dawn of the 
14th, discovered the enemy in full retreat, their only mis- 
sion to administer coup de grace. 


Planes of the lst Marine Aircraft Wing, fighters and 
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dive bombers, had commenced operating from Hender- 
son Field on 20 August, the day before the Battle of the 
Tenaru, intercepting enemy air attacks and acting in sup- 
port of the ground troops. At the Battle of the Ridge 
they were reinforced by both Navy and Army fighters, 
but throughout the crucial phases of the campaign prin- 
cipal responsibility for air operation rested with Ist 
MAW. Its members performed feats which appeared 
fabulous at the time, often shooting down the enemy in 
the ratio of eight or 10 to one. The prestige achieved 
by Marine Corps Aviation at Guadalcanal would never 
be dimmed, though for a long period during the middle 
stages of the war its men and machines were relegated 
to secondary missions. 

Following the Battle of the Ridge (sometimes called 
Raiders’ Ridge, Edson’s Ridge and Bloody Ridge), focus 
of the heaviest ground fighting moved to the west. Ar- 
rival of fresh troops, both Army and Marine, made pos- 
sible extension of the perimeter in that direction to the 
Matanikau River, which lent its name to three separate 
and distinct engagements, culminating with the destruc- 
tion of the Japanese Sendai Division in late October. 
But the enemy continued to pour in reinforcements, too, 
and at one point very nearly succeeded in knocking out 
Henderson Field by air and naval attack designed to 
cover their transport movements. 

On the island, however, ground and air power were 
gradually augmented, while actions in nearby waters 
whittled away the enemy’s naval strength. The climax 
arrived in mid-November with the destruction of a 12- 
transport convoy by U.S. air and the three-day surface 
action known as the Naval Battle of Guadalcanal, which 
broke the back of Japanese sea power in this area. There- 
with vanished the last hopes of Japanese reconquest. 

It was now possible to evacuate the exhausted, malaria- 
ridden 1st Marine Division, and command passed to the 
Army on 9 December 1942. Plans for an offensive des- 
tined to sweep the Japanese entirely from the island were 
drawn up but could not be activated until early January, 
by which time sufficient fresh troops had arrived to re- 
place those evacuated. Elements of the 2d Marine Divi- 
sion participated in this drive, encountering stubborn but 
scattered and diminishing resistance which petered out 
altogether by the time Cape Esperance was reached, At 
long last Guadalcanal was declared secure on 9 February 
1943, at a cost to the Marine Corps of 4,272 casualties* 
in all units and categories. Japanese losses were esti- 
mated at 28,580 in the ground forces-alone. Yet their 
casualties were not total, as was believed at the time, 
for it was learned later that nearly 10,000 had been 
evacuated successfully during the closing phases of the 
campaign. 


*Casualty figures, here as always, vary as the definition of “cas- 
ualty” varies, and are intended to be approximate. On the aver- 
age, ratio of dead to wounded ran roughly 1 to 3.5. 
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Target: Rabaul 


# In THOSE Days, Rabaul was a name to be conjured 
with. The Japanese had seized it in January, 1942, and 
quickly developed it into a major base from which their 
attacks on both the Solomons and New Guinea were 
staged. Also, it covered the approach to supposedly 
mighty Truk, which pre-war studies had led the U.S. 
to believe the key to Japan’s whole position in the Pacific. 
For two years our military thinking centered on Rabaul’s 
elimination, a point which it is well to understand if the 
sharply divergent strategic concepts of 1943 and 1944 
are to be intelligible. 

In the South Pacific Theater, closing in on Rabaul 
envisioned gaining control of the entire Solomon Islands 
chain, with the seizure, or construction, of air and land 
bases ever closer to the target from which it could be 
neutralized if practical or assaulted if necessary. To this 
end, base development on Guadalcanal began in a large 
way even before the island had been fully secured. 

The first step was seizure of the Russell Islands, 60-odd 
miles to the northwest. This was accomplished without 
opposition on 21 February by the 3d Marine Raider 
Battalion and an Army infantry battalion, and an airfield 
was constructed as a stepping stone toward the next ob- 
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Marine SBD on its way to bomb airstrip at Rabaul. 





jective: the New Georgia group, approximately a hun- 
dred miles farther along. 

Although elements of the 3d Marine Raider Battalion 
made the initial landing (at Segi Point, 21 June, 1943), 
the New Georgia campaign was mainly an Army opera- 
tion, strongly supported by Navy surface forces and 
Marine, Navy, and Army air. The rest of the 3d Raider 
Battalion and all of the Ist Raider and 9th Marine De- 
fense Battalions were committed on special missions in 
the obscure jungle fighting leading up to the capture of 
the key objective, Munda airfield, on 5 August. This 
was followed up promptly by a landing on 15 August on 
the island of Vella Lavella, in which the 4th Marine De- 
fense Battalion participated; an action notable in that 
it bypassed strongly held Kolombangara, the first of 
those bypassing operations which were so greatly to 
expedite progress across the Pacific henceforth. 

















































Bougainville: Jungle met Marines at water’s edge. 


The way was now clear to mount a major attack on 
Bougainville, northernmost, largest, and most rugged of 
the Solomons. This operation was commanded by the 
I Marine Amphibious Corps (later designated III Am- 
phibious Corps), which had been organized at Noumea 
the previous November and displaced forward to Guadal- 
canal during the late summer of 1943. It was commanded 
at this time by LtGen A. A. Vandegrift, who was relieved 
shortly after the landing by MajGen Roy S. Geiger. 

The main assault was preceded by two subsidiary ac- 
tions: seizure of the Treasury Islands, immediately to the 
south, by a New Zealand Brigade; and a diversionary 
attack on Choiseul, to the southeast, by the 2d Marine 
Parachute Battalion. The landing on Bougainville proper 
took place during the early morning of 1 November, 
1943, principal units in assault being the 3d Marine 
Division (Reinforced) and the newly formed 2d Marine 
Raider Regiment (Provisional). The Navy supplied con- 
voy protection and gunfire support, and air cover was 
furnished by Marine, Army, and Navy planes, the latter 
both land- and carrier-based. 

The target selected was the Empress Augusta Bay area, 
a sparsely settled and undeveloped region about midway 
of the island’s western coast and remote from any known 
Japanese concentrations. The only enemy troops actual- 
ly on the scene consisted of a single reinforced company, 
approximately 270 officers and men. However, these 
occupied well prepared positions on Cape Torokina and 
two off-lying islands and managed to make things hot for 
a while on the right flank of the assault waves with auto- 
matic weapons and mortar fire. They also had a 75mm 
mountain gun emplaced in a bunker which knocked out 
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four landing craft and damaged several others. For- 
tunately, it was sited for fire to seaward and could not 
be traversed to enfilade the landing beaches, and was 
quickly silenced once the troops were ashore. 

From Rabaul, only 210 miles away, the Japanese re- 
acted promptly as expected. The first few days saw a 
night naval action and an abortive counterlanding. Air 
attacks were violent, but in diminishing quantity. Apart 
from such diversions, the campaign on land developed 
into the dullest, and one of the most uncomfortable, in 
which Marines participated during the entire war. The 
main object was to expand the perimeter to enclose 
ground suitable for the construction of air strips, and in 
this endeavor terrain and weather proved more effective 
deterrents than the Japanese. For the same obstacles 
that handicapped our people’s progress—jungle, swamp 
and the rainy season—prevented the enemy from re- 
ceiving substantial reinforcements. Those on hand did 
what they could, and there were a number of sharp 
actions that never threatened the outcome. 

The first Bougainville air strip became operational on 
10 December. The perimeter area was declared secure 
on the 21st, and by early January the Marine assault 
elements were back at their base on Guadalcanal. Cost 
to the Marine Corps was 1,843 total casualties. 

With Marine planes operating from the Bougainville 
airfields, neutralization of Rabaul began in earnest. Two 
additional steps were taken by South Pacific Theater 
troops to close in on and further isolate that troublesome 
enemy stronghold: seizure of Green Island to the east in 
February, 1944, by New Zealand troops; and seizure of 
Emirau to the northwest in March by the 4th Marines, 
a regiment newly formed from elements of the raider 
battalions which had been inactivated as such. But a 
more significant step in the Rabaul encirclement had 
occurred in the meanwhile in the Southwest Pacific 
Theater: the assault on the Cape Gloucester region at 
the opposite end of huge New Britain Island by the Ist 
Marine Division. 


® Tue Cape GLOUCESTER campaign saw Marine ground 
troops fight under Sixth Army command, with Army air 
support furnished by the Fifth Air Force from its base 
at Dobadura, New Guinea. The Ist Division had gone 
to Australia to recuperate from the malaria of Guadal- 








canal, thereby entering the command area of General 
Douglas MacArthur. He assigned it the mission of in- 
vading New Britain for a dual purpose: to extend the 
encirclement of Rabaul, and also to secure the right 
flank of Vitiaz Strait, the defile through which all SWPA 
forces had to move westward along the northern coast 
of New Guinea and into the Admiralties. 


# D-Day was 26 December, 1943. ._The Marines 
achieved tactical surprise by landing midway between the 
airfield and the main enemy troop concentration. As in 
the case of Bougainville, the terrain was rugged and heav- 
ily jungled, the rainy season at its height—or depth. 
Nevertheless, the two air strips were secured in four days 
against stubborn but discontinuous resistance. As soon 
as regrouping could be completed, a drive to the east 
was instituted in order to destroy the enemy on the 
scene and to capture suitable ground for a defensive 
perimeter. This produced the hardest fighting of the 
campaign, and securing the dominating elevations to the 
east, together with the main north-south communication 
route, took until mid-January 1944. 

While patrols scoured inland to eliminate stragglers 
and isolated details, other elements pursued the enemy 
fleeing toward Rabaul along the northern coastal road. 
Landing craft were employed in a series of amphibious 
leapfrogging operations along the coast, setting the Ma- 
rines ashore at successive points to cut the escape route 
and destroy the Japanese in detail. This technique 
reached its high point in a jump of 65 miles to the 
enemy-held Willaumez Peninsula, 135 miles east of 
Cape Gloucester. 

This Talasea operation, so called from the air strip 
which was its primary objective, had several bizarre 
aspects according to existing amphibious doctrine. The 
approach was made over water in landing craft exclu- 
sively, with no cover save darkness and naval protection 
limited to a few PT boats. Pre-landing gunfire was im- 
provised by tanks shooting over the partially lowered 
ramps of LCM’s, and a cub observation plane provided 
the sole air support by dropping hand grenades. The 
astonished Japanese disputed the landing with scattered 
mortar and small arms fire, but resistance stiffened as 
they were able to prepare hasty defensive positions far- 
ther inland. Between the enemy and the mud, the five- 


Cape Gloucester: The jungle 
and rain forest offered re- 
sistance to the Marines as 
did the Japs, but in a much 
different way. 
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mile crossing of the peninsula required three days of 
slugging and slogging. Talasea airstrip fell on 8 March. 
Extension of Marine holdings to the base of the penin- 
sula not only cut the escape route from the west but 
the line of retreat from the south as well. 

The campaign as a whole had effectively eliminated 
the Japanese from the western third of New Britain, and 
resulted in the capture of the largest number of enemy 
combat personnel yet taken in a single operation: 486. 
Gen MacArthur announced total Japanese casualties as 
10,000. Cost to the Ist Marine Division: approximately 
1,400 dead and wounded. 


The Central Pacific Drive 
@ MEANWHILE ANOTHER EVENT, more significant and 
spectacular, had taken place elsewhere. Seizure of the 
Gilbert Islands, commencing with the assault on Tarawa 
Atoll on 20 November 1943, was the first U.S. offensive 
in the Pacific not aimed, directly or indirectly, at Rabaul. 
Rather, anticipating the ultimate neutralization of that 
strongpoint, this operation forecast the shape of things 
to come. 

Betio Island, the primary target, was low-lying and 
mostly open, wholly lacking in the sort of violent jungle 
found in the Solomons. It was tiny by contrast, having 
an area about equal to that of Central Park in New 
York City. Into this the Japanese had packed 4,836 
men, 2,619 of them first class troops of the Special Naval 
Landing Force, in thoroughly prepared positions, making 
tactical surprise in selection of the landing beach impos- 
sible and denying large scale maneuver once the Marines 
were ashore. Last but far from least, it was surrounded 
by coral fringing reef upward of 500 yards in width. 
What these features added up to is shown by the fact 
that the 2d Marine Division on Betio sustained sub- 
stantially heavier casualties in four days than had the 
Ist Division on Guadalcanal in four months. 

Viewing his preparations with complacency in the light 
of past amphibious experience, the Japanese commander 
declared that a million men could not take Betio by 
assault in a hundred years. On the other side of the 
picture, the U.S. admiral in charge of naval gunfire 
preparation, viewing his mighty armada and the con- 
centrated target, assured Marine officers confidently: 
“We do not intend to neutralize this island; we do not 
intend to destroy it. Gentlemen, we will obliterate it!” 

Disillusionment came swiftly to both. Japanese shore 
batteries opened up despite the bombardment and air 
strikes which were supposed to “obliterate” the island, 
forcing the convoy to retire out of range. This necessi- 
tated postponement of H-Hour while more explosive was 
poured in. Before the brief operation was over, most 
of the aboveground installations were demolished, but 
the Japanese, fighting in elaborate underground emplace- 
ments, remained largely unscathed and had to be elimi- 
























































Tarawa: Assaulting Marines are pinned down on coral 
sand beach. Note the Marine throwing hand grenade. 


nated in detail by Marine infantrymen with weapons 
in their hands. 

The Marines, on their part, underestimated the for- 
midability of the reef as an obstacle. Many had expressed 
concern over the probable inability of landing craft to 
proceed all the way to the beach, but this was not re- 
garded as too serious; provided they could get part way 
in, the men should be able to wade the rest of the way 
without undue difficulty once a beachhead had been es- 
tablished by the advance elements embarked in amphibian 
tractors. 

For the LVT, conceived originally as a cargo carrier, 
was to have its first trial as an assault vehicle at Tarawa. 
Unfortunately, under the tables of organization then ob- 
taining, the division possessed sufficient amphibian vehi- 
cles to transport only a small part of the assault force, 
and there existed no pool at any higher echelon from 
which more could be drawn. It was planned, therefore, 
to land the first three waves in the amtracks, which would 
then turn back and pick up additional loads from boats 
unable to cross the reef and shuttle them in from there. 

The first phase of the plan worked out well enough in 
that the initial waves got ashore with acceptable casual- 
ties. But the landing craft were unable to traverse the 
reef at all, and the returning amtracks suffered such 
losses from gunfire and mechanical failure that the shut- 
tling operation soon petered out. Thereafter, succeeding 
waves had to wade the reef on foot in face of a furious 
fire from enemy weapons which the Marines pinned down 
on the beach were unable to silence, a procedure so 
bloody as to evoke the order that no more landings be 
attempted until darkness arrived to provide concealment. 


Tarawa: Marines advance over Jap-infested bunker. 
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Thus, with only a fraction of the troops committed, the 
issue remained in doubt the first evening. 

Tarawa shocked the U.S. public profoundly, with a 
casualty list of approximately 3,300 for four days of 
almost continuous ground fighting. It also shocked some 
fatuously held ideas in regard to the support required 
for amphibious assault. But the end result was salubrious. 
The public shook off its complacency and faced the hard 
realities of war. And military minds set themselves to 
the task of assuring that the miscalculations which had 
made Tarawa a symbol should never be repeated. 


® THE FIRST OPPORTUNITY to put into effect the lessons 
learned occurred with the invasion of the Marshall Is- 
lands, especially with the assault on Roi-Namur Islands, 
Kwajalein Atoll, by the 4th Marine Division on 1 Feb- 
ruary 1944. This time the volume and accuracy of 
naval gunfire and air preparation left nothing to be 
desired. Sufficient LVTs were provided to get the as- 
sault waves across the reef. And now complete control 
of the sea allowed time for the seizure of off-lying islands 
for the emplacement of support artillery in advance of the 
main landings. 

Rough seas and inexperience in maneuvering large 
formations of amtracks caused some confusion and delay. 
Of course, many Japanese survived in their underground 
burrows and fought with their customary stubbornness. 
Dazed by the fury of the bombardment, their communi- 
cations ruptured, they acted without cohesion; and such 
was the determination of the Marines’ attack that both 
islands were secured shortly after noon of the second 
day at a cost of less than 750 total casualties. The 
Army’s 7th Infantry Division, attacking simultaneously 
with the same techniques, secured the larger island of 
Kwajalein two days later. 

So well had these techniques worked that the snap 
decision was made to assault Eniwetok Atoll, farther to 
the west, on 17 February, using the units which had been 
designated corps reserve for the Kwajalein operation: 
the 22d Marines and one RCT (less one battalion) of 
the 27th Infantry Division. The latter unit, lacking 
combat experience and adequate amphibious training, 
experienced some difficulty in carrying through its end 
of the mission, with the result that securing the entire 
atoll required five days. 

Capture of these atolls, together with Majuro which 
had been seized without opposition on 31 January, gave 


Marshalls: Marines move up via Japanese-dug trench. 
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Marshalls: Concrete blockhouses were cleaned out. 







U.S. forces effective control of the entire Marshalls group, 
even though four of those most strongly held by the 
Japanese had been by-passed in the process. The swift- 
ness, efficiency, and comparatively low cost with which 
this substantial advance had been achieved served to 
underline dramatically the change which had come over 
our strategy in the Pacific. A year and a half of offensive 
operations had been required to encircle and neutralize 
Rabaul (the Japanese evacuated their last planes from 
the place late in February), but a single carrier strike, 
designed as a covering action for the Eniwetok opera- 
tion, exploded the legend of “mighty” Truk. Now the 
way was clear for even more significant advances: twin 
thrusts paralleling each other respectively in the Central 
Pacific and along the New Guinea coast. 

With this accelerated westward surge, many Marine 
combat elements found themselves slipping inevitably into 
the backwash of war. This was the case with defense 
battalions, left to garrison what had once been important 
advance bases. More notably, it was the fate of Marine 
aviation to be given the chore of keeping neutralized 
those Japanese garrisons which had been left behind: 
at Rabaul and Bougainville, and in the by-passed islands 
of the Marshalls. To many it appeared a tragic waste 
of power that the arm best trained for close support of 
ground troops should be relegated during crucial months 
to “milk-run” bombing. 






















Securing the Approaches 
@ OPERATIONS up to the spring of 1944 had been mere- 
ly nibbling at the enemy’s outer periphery, recapturing 
territory they themselves had seized (with exception of 
the Marshalls, which had been under Japanese mandate) 
and could well afford to lose. But when the Marines in- ~ 
vaded the Marianas, they struck the defense line designed ~ 
to protect the approaches to Japan proper: a position the © 
enemy had no intention or expectation of losing, and 4 
whose fall brought the Tojo Cabinet down with it. 7 
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Troops of the V Amphibious Corps, under MajGen 
Holland M. Smith, hit the Saipan beaches on 15 June, 
with the 2d and 4th Marine Divisions in assault and the 
27th Infantry Division in reserve. Naval gunfire and air 
preparation could not be so effective on an island that 
size as on a flat coral atoll, and 4¥élanding was strongly 
opposed. The assault caught the Japanese far short of 
complete preparedness, but there were a lot of them 
(nearly 30,000) and they disputed the advance to such 
good effect during the first two days that slow progress 
and excessive casualties gave rise to serious fears that 
momentum could not be sustained. Resistance on south- 
ern Saipan finally cracked, however, with commitment of 
elements of the 27th Division, which seized Aslito air- 
field on D-plus 3. The two Marine divisions thereupon 
began a wide turning movement to the northward, pivot- 
ing on the left of the 2d Marines, anchored on the west- 
ern shore. 

Stated in the simplest terms, the purpose was to extend 
across the entire width of the island and sweep in line to 
its northernmost point. And this is precisely what hap- 
pened in the long run, though stubborn resistance and 
the skillful utilization of rugged high ground by the 
enemy made the process slow and costly. Widening of 
the island at Kagman Peninsula necessitated placing the 
27th Division in the center of the line, where a combina- 
tion of unfortunate circumstances led to some subsequent 
controversy. The advance had secured Garapan, the 
provincial capital, and passed beyond Tanapag Harbor, 
bringing about three-fourths of Saipan under U. S. con- 
trol, where the surviving Japanese very obligingly de- 
stroyed their own power to resist further by staging what 
was to prove the largest Banzai attack in the Pacific war. 

This suicide in the grand manner began at 0400 on the 
morning of 8 July, employing a body of troops estimated 
later as upward of 3,000. Its full force struck a sector 
held by elements of the 27th Division, shattered them, 
and rolled on to overrun some Marine artillery posi- 
tions. The coming of daylight, however, soon saw the 
situation under control. While troops in the rear mopped 
up Banzai remnants, the 4th Division resumed the north- 


ward drive, reaching the tip of the island the following 
day. 


Saipan: Stormy assault over well-defended beach. 
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Saipan: Patrol follows jap communication 


Saipan was declared secure on the afternoon of 9 Juiy 
1944, though patrols continued to eliminate stragglers in 
the hills and jungles for many months to come. Marine 
casualties ran in excess of 16,000; Japanese casualties, 
as on all islands of limited size, were total. 


® SeEconpary mission of the V Amphibious Corps was 
seizure of the neighboring island of Tinian, two and a 
half miles to the southwest, needed principally for Air 
Force bomber bases. Allowing the troops two weeks for 
rest, the Corps, now under MajGen Harry Schmidt fol- 
lowing Gen Holland M. Smith’s departure for Guam (see 
below), staged the assault on 24 July. 

No one anticipated that the Tinian operation would 
prove especially difficult, at least by the standards of 
Saipan, and so it turned out. Here the Marines had 
everything in their favor: not only the conventional sup- 
port accorded an amphibious assault, but land-based ar- 
tillery and aviation on Saipan, which had been working 
over Tinian with increasing regularity for some time past. 
Furthermore, the terrain of the island itself was largely 
flat and open, ill-suited to defense. To throw in two 
veteran divisions against less than 10,000 Japanese de- 
fenders under such circumstances might appear like send- 
ing a man to do a boy’s work, but the extraordinary efh- 
ciency with which this work was performed saved time 
and lives and caused the operation as a whole to stand 
out as a model of perfection in Pacific annals. 

Most tricky aspect was the initial landing. The single 
really suitable beach lay before Tinian Town, on tl._ 
southwestern shore, and observation showed this to be 
fairly bristling with prepared defenses. So the 2d Marine 
Division, embarked in transports, diverted the defenders 
with a most convincing feint in front of this, while the 
4th Division staged a shore-to-shore landing near the 
island’s northwestern end on a pair of beaches respec- 
tively 60 and 150 yards long. The larger of these proved 
so poor that it soon had to be abandoned, with the result 
that ultimately the greater part of two divisions, their 
equipment and supplies came ashore on a single beach so 
narrow that only a few amtracks could be landed abreast. 

So effectively did the 2d Division’s demonstration de- 
ceive the enemy that the only landing opposition encoun- 
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opposed seizure of neighboring Angaur. It moved north 
along the low ground west of the ridges and commenced 
probing eastward, eventually fighting its way across the 
peninsula and isolating the enemy pocket. In the mean- 
while, the 5th Marines, which had overrun eastern and 
northeastern Peleliu with no great difficulty, passed 
through the 32Ist, secured the northern end of the penin- 
sula in a vigorous four-day campaign, and staged a 
shore-to-shore amphibious assault to capture the off-lying 
island of Ngesebus where a secondary air strip was un- 
der construction. 

Elements of Marine aviation, relieved at last of their 
tedious “milk-run” bombing of by-passed positions, came 
in to operate from the Peleliu airfield: two squadrons of 
fighters and one of night fighters from MAG 11. They 
had the dual mission of neutralizing the northern Palaus 
and furnishing close support to their compatriots on 
Peleliu. They were eager for action, and the ground 
troops were delighted to have them there. They per- 
formed magnificently during the Ngesebus operation, to 
such devastating effect that Japanese in strongly fortified 
positions along the shore were too punch-drunk to oppose 
the landing. Punctiliously they flew every support mis- 
sion requested by troops fighting in the ridges. But 
bombs, rockets, strafing and napalm. had little tangible 
effect on enemy burrowed so deeply into the coral. 

The fact that the Peleliu operation lasted nearly two 
and a half months obscures the point that actually all of 
the island possessing tactical value had been captured in 
the first week: the air facilities and the beaches neces- 
sary to service them. By the end of the second week 
resistance had been isolated in a single pocket perhaps 
1,000 yards long by 500 yards wide. 

The rest of the Peleliu story concerns attrition of this 
pocket, first by the 7th Marines, then by the 5th, each 
regiment being ground down in turn until their casual- 
ties approached the ruinous figure suffered by the Ist 
Marines. By 16 October the enemy area had been re- 
duced by about one-third. On that date the Ist Division 
was relieved, having sustained over-all casualties ap- 
proximating 7,000. Units of the 81st whittled away at 
the pocket in turn for another six weeks before Peleliu 
was declared secure on 27 November 1944. But nearly 
a year later, after the news of V-J Day had spread, an 
emaciated Japanese lieutenant crawled out of a cave with 
a few ragged followers and with meticulous dignity prof- 
fered surrender of the island to the astonished garrison 


commander. 


Last Defense Line of the Empire 

® It was purine the Philippines campaign, under 
Army command, that Marine aviation’s close support be- 
gan really to come into its own. A concept of long stand- 
ing had led the Corps to regard its aviation as primarily 
a tactical rather than a strategical weapon. While the 
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Air Corps was ramifying its own doctrine of strategic © 
bombing, Marine aviation had developed communica- — 
tions and procedures to employ aviation in close support — 
of ground troops. Thus, when the nature of Philippines — 
fighting indicated that such support would be useful, the — 
logical source from which this tactical specialty could — 
be obtained was the Marine Corps. 

First to arrive on 3 December 1944, were the night — 
fighters (VMF(N) 541) from Peleliu, called in because 
of an urgent need for their particular function, and the 
four squadrons of fighter planes comprising Marine Air- 
craft Group 12, a lst Marine Aircraft Wing unit which 
had been based on Emirau for the neutralization of Ra- 
baul. Actually they were called upon for little close sup- 
port work during operations on Leyte, being assigned in- 
stead more or less conventional missions: convoy cover, 
combat air patrol, shipping strikes, attacks on enemy in- 
stallations and concentrations, etc. 

These squadrons struck at Japanese supply lines in co- 
operation with the air cover for the landings on Luzon 
early in January 1945. Also participating was MAG 14, 
which had come in only a few days earlier and based on 
Samar. With U. S. troops established on the big island, 
the picture soon brightened for Marine Aviation. Espe- 
cially was this the case following arrival of the seven dive’ 
bomber squadrons making up MAG’s 24 and 32. These 
units had been alerted well in advance while operating in 
the Solomons, where they had undertaken an intensive 
brush-up course in close support techniques, stressing 
air-ground liaison. The Army began putting them to 
work two days after they landed, but required some ex- 
tensive indoctrination to get used to the idea of support 
really close up. 

The most spectacular single operation in which the dive 
bombers participated on Luzon, and which probably did 
more than any other factor to inspire Army confidence 
in their work, was the Ist Cavalry Division’s swift and 
dramatic dash to capture Manila. For 66 hours this unit 
moved alone through enemy territory, relying on the Ma- 
rine planes for flank security. Two Air Liaison Party 
(ALP) jeeps moved with the division’s advance elements, 
calling down bombing strikes when Japanese were en- 
countered and passing along to the ground troops valuable 
intelligence gained by air reconnaissance. The division 
commander, MajGen Verne D. Mudge, subsequently com- 
mended their work so eloquently that other units which 
had shied away from such close support soon began 
clamoring for it. Indeed, before the entire Philippines 
campaign was over, pilots joked that they were being 
called in on missions which a rifle squad could have per- 
formed without working up a good sweat, while the in- 
fantrymen lolled comfortably in the shade and cheered 
them on. 

As the campaign progressed to other islands, so did 
the Marine aviators. They further expanded their activi- 
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Iwo Jima: Mt Suribachi commanded the landing beaches. 


securing of the mountain deprived the enemy of valuable 
observation points, but the northward movement con- 
tinued to bog down in face of a formidably prepared de- 
fense in depth. 

The 21st Marines came in from the reserve to relieve 
the battered 23d, and on D plus 5 the 3d Division (less 
3d Marines) took over responsibility for the center of the 
line. Eventually the advance did reach Iwo’s northern 
shore, but that was not until 9 March after the island 
had been wracked by 18 days of the heaviest kind of 
fighting. And elimination of the last group of diehards, 
holed up in a maze of gullies and canyons near the north- 
western corner, required another six days. 

Iwo Jima was declared secure on 15 March 1945. But 
the Japanese were still able to muster sufficient under- 
ground stragglers and small overrun detachments to 
mount a counterattack of substantial proportions 10 days 
after that. The operation as a whole had been the bloodi- 
est in Marine Corps history, with a total of nearly 22,000 
casualties. 

With Iwo Jima and the Philippines under control, the 
Central Pacific drive closed in on Japan proper from the 
south. For some time strategic thinking in this direction 
had focused on Formosa as the principal target, seizure 
of which would effectively cut the enemy’s vital communi- 
cations to their main supply sources. Now, however, it 
was decided to bypass that tough nut and strike into the 
Empire itself in the Ryukyu Islands at Okinawa, only 
350 air miles from the home island of Kyushu. 


#® Okinawa was the largest island attacked by Central 
Pacific forces, being about 67 miles long with an average 
width of perhaps five miles. It was also the most strong- 
ly garrisoned, Japanese troops in all categories approach- 
ing the 100,000 figure. Altogether, seven U. S. divisions 
were earmarked for the operation: XXIV Corps (7th, 
96th, 77th and 27th Infantry Divisions); and III Am- 
phibious Corps (1st, 2d and 6th Marine Divisions). Over- 
all command was vested in LtGen Simon B. Buckner, Jr., 
USA. 

The landing, on 1 April 1945, employed practically 
90 





Okinawa: Marines in outskirts of destroyed Naha. 






every amphibious technique perfected to date, including 
support of land-based artillery on previously seized is- 
lands nearby. Four divisions went in abreast on beaches 
near the center of Okinawa’s western shore where the 
principal airfields were located. To everyone’s consid- 
erable surprise, the landing was unopposed. 

As events proved, the enemy commander had adapted 
his defensive concept to that new Japanese weapon, the 
kamikaze corps of suicide pilots which had been crash 
diving on U. S. vessels on an increasing scale ever since 
the invasion of the Philippines. With Japan itself so 
nearby, the situation appeared ideal: all the ground 
troops had to do was pin down a maximum number of 
Americans on the island long enough for the kamikazes 
to destroy their shipping, leaving them helpless; an ex- 
pedient which at times appeared dangerously close to suc- 
cess. To this end, Gen Ushijima abandoned the ex- 
posed beaches and concentrated his main strength in 
strongly prepared positions in the rugged terrain of 
south-central and southern Okinawa and waited for the 
U. S. forces to come to him there. 

The 6th Marine Division, on the extreme left of the 
landing force, moved northward. It encountered strong 
resistance on Motobu Peninsula, a hilly, heavily-wooded 
area about the size of Saipan, which required more than 
two weeks of fighting to overcome, but discovered no 
more Japanese in strength on that part of the island. The 
Ist Division limited its activities to patrolling for the 
first month, while the 2d, designated floating reserve, did 
not land at all but returned to Saipan. 

The XXIV Corps, up against the main defense system, 
soon had to commit all available troops. On 30 April the 
Ist Marine Division relieved the 27th Infantry Division, 
the 6th coming in turn on 7 May to take over the right 
of the line along Okinawa’s western shore. 

From there on the fighting was bitter but unspectacu- 
lar. As on Peleliu and Iwo Jima, the Japanese refrained 
from expending themselves in futile Banzai charges but 
fought to the death in their carefully prepared, mutually 
supporting positions in caves, pillboxes, and the innumer- 
able Okinawan tombs which provided ready made block- 
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Okinawa: Marine artillery provided telling blows. 
houses. On 29 May the Ist Marine Division captured 
the key position of Shuri Castle near the enemy center. 
The 7th Infantry Division kept pace with a strong for- 
ward surge along the east coast, and the 6th Marine Divi- 
sion entered the ruined capital city of Naha. 

Having exacted a maximum cost, the Japanese at- 
tempted to withdraw to still other prepared positions far- 
ther to the south. This provided a field day for Marine 
aviators, operating from early-captured Yontan Airfield, 
who had been furnishing close support for the ground 
troops with one hand while fighting off kamikazes with 
the other. They bombed and strafed the retreating col- 
umn, and called down naval gunfire to boot; but the 
enemy reached their new positions in sufficient numbers 
to protract the fighting for another three weeks. 

The 6th Division, after sealing off Oroku Peninsula on 
the landward side, staged a shore-to-shore amphibious 
operation from Naha and mopped up that bitterly con- 
tested area. Meanwhile, the Ist Division, with XXIV 
Corps.on its left, continued to slug its way southward 
over the hills and ridges. Not until 21 June was the 
southern end of the island reached and the Marine Corps 
zone formally declared secured. Marine casualties ex- 
ceeded 16,000. Combined with Army losses and those in- 
flicted on the ships by the kamikazes, Okinawa cost a 
48.000 total. 

This final drive was accelerated materially by commit- 
ment of the 8th Marines, the only 2d Division unit to 
see action on Okinawa. It was while watching opera- 
tions of this unit that Gen Buckner was killed by one of 
the last shells fired by Japanese artillery. The death of 
this officer whom the Marines had come to like and to 
respect placed Tenth Army command briefly on Gen 
Geiger (a naval aviator), the only Marine officer to 
command a field army. 

The kamikaze had failed. The well-planned defense 
of those devoted thousands who sacrificed their lives 
added up to nothing at all in the large picture. Perhaps 
some of them were beginning at last to sense the bitter 
truth, for in its closing phases the Okinawa operation 
witnessed what had been a phenomenon until that time: 
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Okinawa: Marine pilots flew excellent close support. 


the surrender of Japanese soldiers in something approach- 
ing wholesale quantities. In all, 7,401 military prisoners 
of war were taken, 4,029 of them by the Marines, ex- 
ceeding the total for all other operations combined. 


Peace At Last 


Officially, the curtain rang down on World War II on 
V-J Day, 3 September 1945. The strength report as of 30 
June that year set the Marine Corps’ numbers as 476,709, 
in vivid contrast to 19,354 officers and men it had mus- 
tered six years before. The Fleet Marine Force, totalling 
3,628 in 1939, comprised six complete divisions, together 
with the supporting elements of two amphibious corps. 
And all of this vast expansion had been achieved without 
diminishing essential esprit de corps and with no discern- 
ible failures in training or equipment, in a war that 
carried halfway around the world. 

Marines of the FMF had fought one of the most vital 
and bloody phases of that war themselves. Others in 
detachments aboard ships of the fleet had supported them 
with naval gunfire and had fought with the Navy in the 
Pacific and on the other side of the world. Still others 
had fought in the air, supporting both Navy and Army in 
addition to their own people. They had seen the am- 
phibious doctrines, techniques, and equipment so pains- 
takingly developed by themselves, with little outside help, 
adopted by the other U. S. services and by our allies, 
not only in the Pacific, but in Africa and Europe as well. 

So Japan surrendered, and the Marines came home 
with their prestige at the highest point in history. In 
terms of numbers of men involved, the price paid may 
appear high. But in terms of the decisive battles won 
and the tremendous advances achieved, Marine opera- 
tions will bear a cost-analysis comparison with any of 
World War II. The Corps sustained 86,744 casualties* 
for the whole business, a figure approximately 10,000 in 
excess of its total strength on the day the North Koreans 
crossed the 38th Parallel. US @ MC 


*19.610 dead, 67,134 wounded in action. Official figures issued 
by Casualty Division, USMC, December 1947, but subject to re- 
vision as more complete records become available. 
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Korea, 1950: The Brigade— 


The Ist Provisional Marine Brigade, commanded by BrigGen Edward A. 
Craig (upper left, receiving bouquet from mayor of Pusan’s wife in appre- 
ciation of Brigade’s arrival) came to Korea when attempts to stabilize UN 
line were meeting with little success. Moving rapidly to its assigned sec- 
tor, (above and lower left), the Brigade dug in, took its casualties (below), 
and stopped the Reds cold. Then it counterattacked, drove forward, was 
moved to another sector. The Brigade had brought new life to UN effort. 


























And The Division— 


Catching the North Koreans miles off base, the Ist Marine Division, com- 
manded by MajGen Oliver P. Smith (upper left), having absorbed the 
Brigade, first landed troops on Wolmi Island (upper right), then Inchon, 
paying scant attention to Inchon’s 28-foot tidal range (right). Once 
ashore, the Division drove inland toward Seoul with heavy tanks in the 
van (below). Fighting in Seoul (lower right) was house-to-house, with 
Reds offering bitter resistance. Other Reds slipped across 38th Parallel. 
















“The Corps’ Oldest Post— 
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# “SEE WHAT HOUSES ARE ON THE FARM OR LOT, AND 
if you think any of them will do for the Quarter Master 
Sergeant & his lady . . . you must ingage . . . for six 
months certain, a good House for the Officers, a store, 
and some other large store or House that will answer for 
Barracks . . . If you can get a proper House for the Offi- 
cers I am content, if you cant conveniently get the other 
we will wait, as I shall encamp.” These were the orders 
given to Lt Robert Rankin in 1800 by the Commandant, 
LtCol William Ward Burrows, when the Marine Corps 
was searching for a permanent home near the nation’s 
capitol. From its founding in 1801 until the beginning 
of the 20th century the Barracks was the home of the 
Corps, with its men participating in almost every conflict 
in which the United States was involved. 

Since 1805 it has been the residence of every com- 
mandant. Through the years the Barracks has served 
three important functions: being the seat of Headquar- 
ters Marine Corps, a training station for new recruits, 
and a school for newly commissioned officers. The in- 
tervening years have brought changes, but the ground 
which felt the heavy feet of armorers, mechanics, carpen- 
ters, new recruits receiving the “benefit of the drill,” 
and officers familiarizing themselves with the “marchings, 
wheelings, forming and reducings of divisions” is the 
same as that which the Marine Band and the Barracks 
Detachment now tread every Thursday in dress parade. 

The question of the physical lotation of Headquarters 
was pressing even before the Marines left Philadelphia 
to follow the government of the United States to its new 
home. The first site considered was at Bladensburg, Mary- 
land. Burrows, on the recommendation of Navy Secretary 
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Benjamin Stoddert, sent Lt Rankin to inspect property 
belonging to the Ross family. Stoddert, however, left 
Burrows in suspense as to whether he should go to Bladens- 
burg or not until June 23, 1800. Bladensburg was ruled 
out by Stoddert who wrote to Burrows that “a thousand 
reasons plead for your being at once in the City instead 
of stopping at Bladensburg.” Receiving orders to move to 
Washington, Burrows immediately hired transportation, 
sending off his officers, men and furniture. About July 
3, 1800, Burrows ordered his quariermaster, 2ndLt Mi- 
chael Reynolds, to Washington to find some place in the 
city to house the Marines, “as I think it will be too trou- 
blesome and expensive to make two removes.” A week 


















ayacks, 8th and Eye 


Prepared by John W. Porter 


later he directed Lt Benjamin Strother, about to leave for 
Georgetown, to see Capt Thomas Tingey, Superintendent 
of the Navy Yard, and find out if he would repair and 
rent one of his houses. Both officers were unsuccessful 
and the Marines, on their arrival at Washington late in 
July, had to continue on to Georgetown. Returning to 
Washington the latter part of the month, the Marines 
borrowed tents from the War Department and encamped 
on Prospect Hill, E Street, between 23d and 25th Streets, 
N.W., where the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery is now 
located. 


® CoMMANDANT Burrows was happy to see the City 
of Washington come to life. “There is a great change 
since I was here, a spirit of Industry & Improvement 
seems to be stirring up rapidly.” He was also well pleased 
with his camp site. Burrows wrote to Capt Franklin 
Wharton on September 17, 1800, wishing that “we had 
the pleasure of your company for one day in Camp that 
you might view our beautiful situation. It is delightful 
& charming and every one’s curiosity is excited to visit 
us.” Beauty and charm soon disappeared when the cold 
winds of winter drove their way through the tents. The 
Marines needed more substantial winter quarters. Al- 
though Burrows was sure he could find cheaper accom- 
modations in Georgetown, Secretary Stoddert rented a 
house from the War Department for $500. Blustering 


weather drove the Marines into barracks on November 
11, 1800. 

By December, 1800, the Commandant was actively 
engaged in promoting the idea of building a new bar- 
racks rather than renting or buying buildings for that 
purpose. In this month he had correspondence regarding 
the letting of contracts for “all the Boards, shingles, & 
Lumber that will be necessary to erect the Barracks con- 
templated to be built at Washington.” 

On March 3, 1801, Congress voted an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the erection of the Barracks, a figure so low 
that it was necessary from the start to utilize Marine 
labor, as carpenters, bricklayers and mechanics. Secretary 
Stoddert estimated that if civilian labor alone had been 
used the Marine Barracks would have cost $50,000. The 
Secretary of the Navy left the selection of the site up to 
Burrows. With his friend, President Thomas Jefferson, 
always interested in building, the Commandant went 
riding through Washington seeking a logical place to 
locate the Barracks. By the end of March Burrows had 
no doubt that the Barracks would be built near the Navy 
Yard. An advertisement appeared in the National /ntel- 
ligencer, April 3, 1801, offering a “premium of 100 dollars 
. .. to any person who will exhibit the best plan of har- 
racks for the Marines, sufficient to hold 500 men, with 
their officers, and a house for the Commandant,” and 
gave the dimensions of the lot which now contains the 


A study of the history of this famous old post gives us insight into the Marine 
Corps’ early growth and development. It was here that the early leaders lived 
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Marine Barracks. The lot has “an East and West front of 
615 feet and an North and South front of 250.” One 
interesting feature of the requested plan was that it had 
to be capable of being enlarged at a later date. 

The plat of the ground for the Barracks was submitted 
to President Jefferson on May 8, 1801, by A. B. Thomas, 
Chief Clerk of the Navy Department. Four days later a 
dissatisfied Burrows wrote to one of his lieutenants: “a 
plan is fixed on for the Marine Barracks, but I have never 
seen it, nor have been consulted about it.” Possibly Bur- 
rows was not consulted about the plan because the Secre- 
tary of the Navy wished to hasten operations. He had 
written to Burrows in March that “the earlier their [Bar- 
racks] erection is commenced, the sooner will the public 
be relieved from the expense of house rent.” The May 13, 
1801, issue of the National Intelligencer carried a notice 
that proposals would be received until May 25 to contract 
for the building of the Barracks. The Navy Department 
contracted on June 12, 1801, with Charles McNantz for 
carpenter work and Lawrence Pearson and Robert Brown 
for brick and stone work; on June 13 it contracted with 
David Ogilvie for cut stone. Stoddert gave Burrows the 
task of supervising the work, seeing “that the contractors 
perform their several parts faithfull & agreeably to the 
terms of the contracts by them entered into.” 

Square Number 927, already authorized by Jefferson 
was purchased for the then consideyable amount of 
$6,247.18 on June 20, 1801. The ground was located 
in what had once been a farm belonging to William Prout, 
one of early Washington’s leading citizens. Construction 
of the Barracks started soon afterwards and was half 
completed by September. The National Intelligencer de- 
scribed the new brick buildings as having been built with 
“ereat neatness.” The Commandant reported otherwise 
to the Secretary of the Navy in September, stating that he 
was not satisfied with certain work done. When the Presi- 
dent was informed of the situation, he requested the 
Secretary to convene a board to survey the work. Bur- 
rows was ordered to show the board those parts which he 
considered made of poor material or improperly con- 
structed. As a result of the survey, Jefferson decided that 
the Barracks should not be received from the contractors 
until the South Wing and the Center House were im- 
proved by such “demolitions or repairs” as were needed. 
The North Wing was to be taken down and the walls and 
stone foundations rebuilt. The wing was finally com- 
pleted and accepted late in 1805. 

From 1803 to 1806 other appropriations amounting to 
$11,076.65 were made for the Marine Barracks. Out of 
this sum the Commandant’s House and a magazine were 
built, the armory enlarged, and the condemned Norih 
Wing rebuilt. On March 17, 1812, the Secretary of the 
Navy reported that the Marine Barracks and all improve- 
ments had cost $5,571.16 less than the amount appro- 
priated, or a total of $25,415.49, 
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@® Tue Commanpant’s House, the oldest building in 
Washington still in use, was started probably late in 1804 
and completed the following year. Built with soft salmon 
bricks, it was made to withstand the ravages of time, 
with walls nearly three feet thick. Because it exhibits 
characteristic Bulfinch features, some people believe that 
Charles Bulfinch, architect of the National Capitol (1818- 
30), also designed this distinguished house. The appear- 
ance of the Commandant’s House was not greatly changed 
until 1891 when the present third story and mansard roof 
replaced the attic. Although wings and porches have been 
added, visitors to the Barracks can still see the colonial 
design and handmade bricks of the original house. 

In the early 19th century, the Marine Barracks was, 
and still is, arranged as a quadrangle with the buildings 
enclosing a parade ground. Looking out from his quar- 
ters on the north side of the quadrangle, the early com- 
mandant saw: to his left, in the extreme northeast corner, 
a small stable for his horses, later converted into a 
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1899: Members of the Marine Band pose in front of 
old barracks. Men on right are ready for guard duty. 


garage; to the east, a building housing the officers of the 
Barracks and Headquarters of the Marine Corps, a small 
stable, the commissary storeroom which was a “small 
shed-like” affair, and a shed with water closets and bath- 
ing facilities; on his right, the Center House, quarters 
for the junior officers. One story brick buildings were 
on each side of the Center House, separated from it by 
a space of eight feet. The north building contained the 
offices of the Commanding Officer, Officer of the Day, 
billiard room, barber shop, bakery, dining room and 
kitchen. The south building was used as sleeping quar- 
ters for the guard, guard room, and prison. Adding to 
the comfort of the Barracks, a small house containing a 
swimming pool was located in the southeast corner. 

The main building on the south side was constructed 
in 1834-1835. Consisting of two stories, it was used for 
some time as a hospital, later as a dispensary, medical 
oficer’s office, armory, canteen, and tailor, blacksmith 
and carpenter shops. The upper floor served as quarters 
for the enlisted men. A stone wall two feet thick and eight 
to 10 feet high, with the main entrance located on the 
south side of the Center House, enclosed the Marine Bar- 
racks. 

The training of new officers and recruits was started 
at the Barracks soon after its completion and continued 
throughout the 19th century. The Commandant announced 
the assignment of this function in his order of September 
6, 1808. “Headquarters of the Marine Corps at Wash- 
ington considered as the school where young officers and 
recruits are to be instructed in the various duties which 
they may be called upon to perform, it is expected that 
in future the Commanding or Senior officer in Barracks, 
will order such Parades as he may think necessary to in- 
sure the same, exclusive of these already ordered; and 
that he will require the attendance of such officers on 
them, as he may think proper.” 


® Troops from Eighth and Eye actively participated 
in the defense of the Capitol in the War of 1812. In 1814, 
British troops marched in force on the Capitol. The 
Americans were not sure whether the enemy would ap- 
proach Washington by the bridge over the Eastern Branch 
(Anacostia River) or take the easier river crossing at 
Bladensburg. When the British turned towards Bladens- 
burg, the troops in Washington were ordered north. Com- 
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modore Joshua Barney, with 103 officers and men under 
Capt Samuel Miller, Adjutant of the Marine Corps, from 
the Marine: Barracks, and 400 of his own seamen, was 
left behind to guard the Eastern Branch bridge. He soon 
convinced Secretary of the Navy William Jones, that 
his force was needed at Bladensburg. Hurrying to the 
scene, Barney took position on a hill which commanded 
the road to Washington as well as the bridge across the 
Eastern Branch from Bladensburg. The sailors and Ma- 
rines repulsed the British three times after they had pene- 
trated three American lines. Barney’s small force was 
left exposed when the enemy turned the American flanks. 
Ordering their men to retire, Barney and Miller, both 
severely wounded, were captured on the field. The Marine 
battalion, now under Capt Alexander Sevier, proceeded 
to Baltimore to participate in its defense. 

This single instance of an invasion of the United States 
by a foreign power nearly brought destruction to the 
Marine Barracks. With all resistance crushed, the British 
entered Washington on August 24 and proceeded to 
destroy public property, setting fire to the White House, 
the Treasury, War Office, Library of Congress and many 
other government buildings. Authorities differ as to 
whether British Gen Robert Ross or Adm George Cock- 
burn should have the credit of saving the Barracks. As 
Adm Cockburn was bent on destruction, it would appear 
that Gen Ross, harkening to the protests of property own- 
ers who believed their property would be destroyed also, 
countermanded the order to burn the Barracks. 

It is suspected that the good citizens of Washington 
did more damage to the Barracks than the invaders. 
Using the most diplomatic language, the Quartermaster 
on October 15, 1814, posted a reward for the return of 
government property: “Those persons who took any 
books or property belonging to the Corps for safekeeping 


Recent air view looking toward Commandant’s house. 































































Detachment of Marines march outside the barracks 
in this print from Harpers Weekly, Sept. 14, 1861. 


with a view of returning them, will please send them to 
the Quarter Master’s Office. . . . Those who are known 
to have property belonging to the Marine Corps in their 
possession . . . will be waited upon by an officer of 
justice in a few days, if the property be not immediately 
returned.” 

With cessation of hostilities, the men of the Barracks 
returned to their peacetime duties. Their free time was 
graced with one added attraction which made the Marine 
Barracks “good duty.” In 1817 the Marines were honored 
by having one of the saloons of the neighborhood set 
aside for their exclusive use. On October 9, the City of 
Washington approved the following act: “Whereas it 
hath been represented . . . that it hath been customary for 
the Marines stationed in this City . . . to have liberty 
to visit one particular house or shop for refreshment, 
which hath been sanctioned by the officers of the said 
MarCorps; that no other persons visit the said house or 
shop ... and that the peace and quiet of the neighbor- 
hood is greatly promoted by such arrangement; There- 
fore, Be it enacted . . . that the Mayor be . . . authorized 
to license such persons as the Commanding Officer of the 
MarCorps shall from time to time recommend as a shop- 
keeper, to retail liquors to the Marines stationed in the 
City of Washington ...” In this same period, a surprised 
and probably highly amused Commandant received a re- 
quest from a desperate citizen named Samuel Randle 
asking that he and his family be allowed to occupy a 
room at the Barracks as the rents of houses were ex- 
travagant. It is not known what action was taken on Mr 
Randle’s request. 

By 1834 the Marine Barracks was badly in need of 
repairs. The Quartermaster reported the men’s barracks 
in poor condition and in need of a new roof. In addition 
to the new roof, re-ceiling all the rooms and putting in 
new floors in many of the rooms of the South Wing, all 
around repairs were made to the Barracks and a new 
porch for the Commandant’s house was built. 
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In 1836, the Marines from the Barracks went off to 
war again. With United States forces engaged in the 
Indian Wars, Colonel Commandant Archibald Henderson 
volunteered the services of a regiment of Marines. Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson accepted his offer and ordered on 
May 23, 1836, that all available Marines report to the 
Army. Taking practically all of the Barracks Marines 
with him Commandant Henderson took to the field leav- 
ing LtCol Robert D. Wainwright with only 16 men and 
the Marine Band behind to run Headquarters. With the 
staff cut to such extremes the offices of the Marine Corps 
were open only from 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. Acting as part of 
the Army of the South under MajGen Thomas H. Jessup, 
the regiment participated in the operations in Florida. 
The Marines conducted themselves so well in the battle 
of Hatchee-Lustee, January 27, 1837, that the Comman- 
dant could say: “The killed and wounded show where 
they were, and render any further comment from me un- 
necessary.” As he was needed at Headquarters, Hender- 
son returned to Washington on June 19, 1837. The last 
of the Marines serving with the Army did not return to 
the Barracks until July 23, 1838. The continuing demand 
for Marines for ship detachments was a constant demand 
on the personnel resources of the Barracks. Henderson 
justifiably complained in 1841 that he did not have “men 
sufficient even for an ordinary morning parade, or for a 
company drill.” During this same period, it was necessary 
to keep a small force at Headquarters to teach the newly 
commissioned officers the “School of the Soldier and of 


the Company.” 


®@ Like THE INDIAN Wars, the War with Mexico (1846- 
1848) drained the posts of the Marine Corps of all avail- 
able men. The Marine Barracks supplied 63 men to the 
skeleton regiment which the Secretary of the Navy, on 
May 21, 1847, had ordered formed for duty with Gen 
Winfield Scott’s army in Mexico. Assembled at Fort 
Hamilton, New York, the regiment sailed under the com- 
mand of LtCol Samuel E. Watson. The Marines arrived 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, on July 1, where they joined Gen 
Scott’s army and took part in the march on Mexico City. 
The Marine contingent assisted in the assault and capture 
of the castle of Chapultepec on September 13 when a 
former Barracks commanding officer, Maj Levi Twiggs, 
lost his life courageously leading an assault party against 
the strong defenses of the castle. Maj George H. Terrett, 
another commanding officer, also took part in the as- 
sault. Leading his company in pursuit of the retreating 
Mexicans, he joined forces with a small detachment of 
troops under Lt U. S. Grant, USA. Forcing their way 
through the San Cosme Gate, they were the first Ameri- 
can troops to enter Mexico City. The Marines entered the 


City on September 14 and were assigned the task of clear- 
. ‘ing and patrolling the national palace—“The Halls of 
“Montezuma.” After garrison duty at Mexico City, Vera 














Cruz, and Alvarado, the 
regiment returned to the 
United States in June 1948. 

The disagreement between 
the states drew the Marines 
at the Barracks into combat 
at an early date. In October, 
1859, when John Brown, the 
fanatical abolitionist, and his followers seized the ar- 
senal at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, all available Marines 
in Washington were ordered to the scene. Under IstLt 
Israel Green, who had been commanding officer of the 
Barracks from May to June of this year, 90 men left 
for Harper’s Ferry on October 18, and there reported 
to Col Robert E. Lee, USA. When Brown and his 
surviving companions, who had barricaded themselves 
in the engine house, refused to surrender, Lt J. E. B. 
Stuart, Lee’s aide, ordered Green’s storming party to 
attack. Breaking into the engine house, the Marines 
quickly captured Brown, but not before he had shot 
and killed one of their number. 

The outbreak of the Civil War found the Army, weak- 
ened by the loss of many of its officers and men to the 
Confederacy, calling upon the equally depleted Marine 
Corps for support in the defense of Washington. Detach- 
ments from Headquarters were sent to garrison Fort 
Washington on the Potomac and Fort McHenry at Balti- 
more until soldiers were available for their relief. A 
battalion of 12 officers and 336 Marines, under the com- 
manding officer of the Ma- 
rine Barracks, Maj John G. 

Reynolds, was hastily as- 
sembled at the Barracks to 





join the Union Army led by Soe a - 


Gen McDowell against the 
Confederate Army south of 
Washington in July 1861. 
Most of the Marines were in 
the same condition as the 
soldiers—raw recruits, un- 
trained and inexperienced. 
When the tide of battle went 
against the Union troops at 
Bull Run, the Marines joined 
in the retreat. Reassembling 
the battalion, which suffered 
44 casualties, Reynolds led 
them back to the Barracks. 

In October, 1861, Maj. 
Reynolds was again chosen 
to command a battalion on 
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A battalion of 19 officers and 330 men was assembled at 
Washington for service with S. F. DuPont, Flag Officer of 
the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. DuPont ordered 
the Marines embarked on the Governor, a chartered vessel, 
which offered comfortable living conditions. Sailing from 
Hampton Roads on October 29, the expedition soon ran 
into a storm which disabled the Governor, forcing her to 
drop behind the other ships. Heavy seas prevented rescue 
ships from taking her under tow. The Marines fought 
for 48 hours to keep the Governor afloat, but were finally 
forced to jump into the sea to be picked up by boats 
from the other ships. All except seven of the Marines 
were saved. This incident so delayed their arrival at 
Port Royal that the Marines were too late for the attack 
on the Confederate batteries. Instead they became part 
of the garrison. On February 23 and March 17, 1862, 
Reynold’s battalion sailed to occupy and garrison towns 
in Florida only to find that the job had already been done 
by Union troops and Marine ship detachments. With no 
further need for the battalion, DuPont sent it back to 
Washington in March 1862. 


At the conclusion of the Civil War, the Marine Bar- 
racks was used as a prison for one of the outstanding 
personalities of the Confederate States. Adm Raphael 
Semmes, captain of the commerce raiders Alabama and 
Sumter, was arrested in December, 1865, and brought to 
Washington for trial by a military commission. Awaiting 
his trial he was imprisoned in the southeast attic room of 
the Old Center House until released three months later 








an unfortunate expedition 
againsts the forts at the en- 
trance to Port Royal, S. C. 


This Civil War picture shows the old Center House 
(left) and the Commandant’s house as they looked 
during tour of sixth Commandant, Col John Harris. 
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by presidential order. Semmes made quite an impression 
on his three guards. 2ndLt George C. Reid described 
Semmes as making noise enough to be heard all over the 
place. He was an interesting old chap, looked like Andrew 
Jackson, and had “the old Andrew temper.” 

The years following the Civil War were inactive for 
the Barracks as far as combat or outstanding special duty 
is concerned. Life continued in a routine way. Marines 
formed escorts for famous international personages and 
took part in inaugurals and parades. The Marine Band, 
by this time considered to be the “National Band,” con- 
tinued to give its regular concerts. The Marine Temper- 
ance Union meanwhile, through the courtesy of Col 
Charles G. McCawley, then Commandant, held its meet- 
ings in the concert hall of the Barracks. 


® One suBjectT during this period, however, did not 
meet the Commandant’s satisfaction—the condition of the 
Barracks. In 1866 he reported that the buildings were in 
such a dilapidated condition that they were “no longer 
to be habitable without extensive repairs.” He pointed 
out that the Barracks, originally imperfectly built, were 
crumbling with decay. A board, set up to make a survey 
of the situation, supported the Commandant’s contention 
and recommended reconstruction, utilizing old materials 
as much as possible. After unsuccessfully renewing his 
request in his annual reports for a few years, the Com- 
mandant turned his attention to the needs of the barracks 
at the Navy Yard. No further requests were made for 
the Barracks until 1890 when BrigGen Charles Heywood 
stated the necessity for the erection of a “suitable fire- 
proof building” for the offices of the Commandant and 
Headquarters Staff, still utilizing the east building, a small 
frame structure without any means of fire protection. 
Again the Commandant had to repeat his requests. No 


action was taken, however, until the turn of the century. 


when the Barracks finally received a face-lifting. 

At the end of the 19th century when the duties of the 
Barracks were becoming more complex and its facilities 
were being taxed by the increase in personnel, a new 
school was founded for the training of officers. The 
School of Application, established on May 1, 1891, was 
commanded by Capt Daniel P. Mannix, who was also the 
Commanding Officer, Marine Barracks. The outline of 
instructions at that time listed courses in infantry tactics 
and small arms instruction, gunnery, torpedoes, high ex- 
plosives, electricity, field service and modern tactics, and 
field intrenchments. The school continued at the Marine 
Barracks until May 3, 1903, when it was transferred to 
the Marine Barracks, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
The Commandant reported that this move was made to 
give the officers at the school “better opportunities to 
secure the desired practical and theoretical work. . .” 

In the Spanish American War, three officers and 
164 men from the Barracks joined the battalion being 
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organized in New York in April, 1898, for service in 
Cuba. Under the command of LtCol Robert W. Hunting- 
ton, the battalion landed at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, on 
June 10 and was constantly under enemy fire for the next 
four days. As this was the only harbor that United States 
ships could use for shelter in the hurricane season, it was 
of great importance to the Navy to have it in American 
possession. Returning to Washington on September 22, 
1898, the Marines were marched through pouring rain 
to the White House to be reviewed by the President. 

The coming of a new century brought with it a new 
lease on life and a “new look” for the Barracks, giving 
it nearly the appearance it has today. In 1901, Congress 
appropriated $50,000 for a Headquarters’ office building. 
But as the new building neared completion, it had to be 
converted into quarters for enlisted men as the old bar- 
racks was condemned. Within the first few years of the 
century appropriations amounting to $300,000 were made 
for the construction of a new barracks block, officers 
quarters, gymnasium, mess hall, and a brick wall to re- 
place the old one of stone. The last building of Marine 
Barracks to fall to the board of survey was the Old Center 
House which was condemned. and abandoned in 1906. 
Only the Commandant’s quarters remain: as originally 
constructed. 


#@ Tue Marine Barracks lost two other major func- 
tions in 1901 and 1911. Headquarters Marine Corps moved 
to the Bond Building, New York Avenue and 14th Street, 
N.W., on June 10, 1901, to be nearer to the Navy De- 
partment. After three other moves, Headquarters was 
finally transferred in November, 1941, to its present 
quarters at the Arlington Annex, Arlington, Virginia. The 
function of training of new recruits ended at the Barracks 
when recruit depots were established in 1911. 

Many illustrious names are to be found in the roster 
of commanding officers of the Marine Barracks. In 
addition to those already mentioned, BrigGen Jacob 
Zeilin, Col Charles G. McCawley, MajGen Charles Hey- 
wood, and MajGen John A. Lejeune, served as command- 
ing officer before assuming the office of Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. 

Today, on the eve of the 150th anniversary of its 
founding, the Marine Barracks continues as an historic 
landmark in our nation’s capitol. It remains the tradi- 
tional residence of the Commandants. The personnel of 
the Barracks are divided into three detachments: the 
Marine Band which continues to hold its regular concerts; 
the Marine Corps Institute, founded at Quantico in 1920, 
which operates the MCI correspondence schools; and the 
Barracks Detachment, whose personnel constitute parade, 
funerals and special guard details. The smartness, pre- 
cision, and formal discipline of to-day’s Eighth and Eye 


Marines epitomizes this important hallmark of the Corps. 
US g@ MC 
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Anniversary 


Message 





Once again the Marine Corps is engaged in a fight “for right and freedom,” this 
time in support of the United Nations’ effort to secure a world united in peace. 
We pause in the midst of our 1950 Anniversary observance to pay tribute to our 
gallant comrades who are committing themselves so admirably in the Korean theatre. 
We salute the memory of those brave men who have given their lives in this tragic 
conflict. In keeping with our long established and cherished traditions, all Ma- 
rines make the solemn pledge that we, through diligent self-application and devo- 
tion to duty, will keep ourselves fit for the trying days that lie ahead. We must be 
ready to take our part in that relentless offensive which will terminate in final vic- 
tory. Until that time I urge an all-out effort. Train hard and fight with determi- 
nation. 

To all Marines everywhere, my sincere best wishes on the occasion of the 175th 
Anniversary of the founding of our Corps. God speed and good luck in all your 


future endeavors. 


C. B. CATES 
General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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# In 1915 MayGen Georce BARNETT, THE COMMAN- 
dant of the Marine Corps, vehemently pointed out in 
his annual report to the Secretary of the Navy that the 
Corps had no reserve. The frequency of calls on the 
Corps to furnish expeditionary forces which in turn dras- 
tically depleted guard detachments and garrisons made 
this condition undesirable and impracticable. Gen Bar- 
nett indicated that the Navy then had a reserve con- 
sisting of men who had had prior service in the Navy 
and he strongly recommended that similar legislation be 
enacted for the Marine Corps. 

Thus enlightened, Congress in 1916 authorized a Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. This legislation charged the regular 
establishment to keep close contact with honorably dis- 
charged Marines, and directed that these persons be in a 
status permitting their utilization with a minimum of 
training. There were provisions in the act for service 
with and without pay and civilians could enroll without 
pay. 

Whether from a disinterest or from the Marine Corps’ 
failure to publicize this program, only 33 names adorned 
the Reserve rolls upon our entrance to World War I. This 
total, however, had swelled to 276 officers and 5,968 men 
upon cessation of hostilities. 

Public feeling following World War I was one of in- 
difference to preparedness for war—hadn’t we just cul- 
minated a world war and hadn’t we proven to this world 
and to ourselves our superior might? This justly proud 
yet pitifully indolent attitude was reflected immediately 
in the Marine Corps Reserve. There was little, if any, 
interest shown in matters of the military, particularly in 
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maintaining a reserve. As an inevitable result, there was 
no allocation of funds. With little interest and no funds, 
there was little reserve. 

Not entirely succumbing to this apathy, Congress evi- 
denced concern over the depleted and dwindling military 
and naval forces, and on 1 July 1925 authorized a Na- 
val and Marine Corps Reserve to consist of an active 
and an inactive reserve. While pay was authorized for 
the active reserve, no armories were provided in which to 
drill or undergo instruction, nor were there any funds 
with which to rent them. Nevertheless, by 1926, 16 com- 
panies were organized and paid for their drills and field 
training. These units used training facilities varying 
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rvs: Citizen Marines 


Prepared by IstLt Lawrence C. Switzer, Jr 


from garages and cellars, to rooms behind barrooms. In- 
terest was maintained only by the energy and enthusiasm 
of men who had once “done a hitch” with the Corps. 


Even prior to this 1925 legislation there had been much 
of our esprit de corps extant among these Marines who 
had served during World War I. Groups of officers and 
men had got together, sometimes as members of the Ma- 
‘rine Corps League, sometimes in an all-Marine Corps 
chapter of the American Legion or the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars to renew or maintain wartime associations and 
to continue Marine Corps ties and affiliations. The off- 
cers within these various groups constituted the advance 
guard of the eventually influential Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association. 


Thoughts of a self-perpetuating organization inevitably 
grew in the minds of those imbued with this feeling for 
the Marine Corps and the desire to transmit their mili- 
tary knowledge and training to younger men became 
more prevalent. Certain groups of these men had begun 
to petition Washington for equipment in order to start 
a Naval militia unit. Marine Corps Headquarters could 
not comply with these requests because of a lack of ade- 
quate funds and so, until the 1925 legislation passed, 





LEFT: Reserve battalion leaves for summer training. 
Korean situation caused many to remain this summer. 
ABOVE: War-time Reserve Officers Class goes to mess. 


In times of emergency the Marine Corps leans heavily upon its reserve. 


they were shuttled back and forth between the States and 
the Capital City without commitment by either. 


@ THE FouNDING of the Marine Corps Reserve Off- 
cers Association in 1926 gave the Reserve Section* a 
volunteer partner of real spirit and importance. Resource- 
fully and tenaciously, this association actively pushed 
every reserve budget increase until 1940. The Associa- 
tion has been a vital force in providing an adequate 
Marine Corps Reserve for the nation. 

In 1928, a concerted effort was made by Headquarters 
to develop an aviation reserve. There had been a mere 
handful of reserve aviators during World War I and only 
six remained in 1928. Initially, the plan called for as- 
signing eligible college graduates to flight training and 
then to place them on active duty for a year. Following 
this year of duty, they could return to civilian life. Late 
1928 was marked with a modest beginning of 37 as- 
pirants. A subsequent step in the aviation program was 
the organization of squadrons and in 1931, the first were 
organized at Seattle, New York, and Boston. 

In the period 1925-1930 our ground reserves made con- 
siderable progress and became a force of some conse- 
quence. Interest was keen and with groups of certain 
active reserve companies as a nucleus, sufficient compa- 


*Now an independent office of the Commandant, the present 
Division of Reserve was, in 1926, called the “Reserve Section.” 


At peak 


strength in World War II, reserves comprised 70 per cent of the 480,988-man Corps 
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MajGen B. H. Fuller Col J. S. Turrill 







nies were organized to establish battalions. Subsequently, 
regiments were formed consisting of three or four battal- 
ions, a regimental headquarters and a regimental service 
company including a band. By the summer of 1930 
several regiments were fairly complete and as such were 
ordered to training duty at Quantico, Virginia. These 
included units from Washington, D. C., Brooklyn, and 
New York City. The depression years, however, brought 
all-out economy and no funds were appropriated to pay 
the reserves with the consequence that large numbers left 
their organizations, 

Yet, in spite of having no pay, no clothing, and no 
armories or suitable places for training, many loyal and 
energetic individuals carried on and kept the reserve 
alive. This gave the country a number of cadres for units 
when Congress, in 1935, again decided we needed re- 
serves. That year Congress authorized the Marine Corps 
an organized reserve of 275 officers and 5,500 ground 
personnel, and 210 officers and 1,000 aviation personnel. 
Further, approval was given for a volunteer reserve of 
2,155 officers and 16,050 men both line and aviation. 
The plan called for securing the organized reserves im- 
mediately and the volunteers over a five year period. The 
Naval Aviation Cadet Act was passed in 1935 to strength- 
en the reserve pilot program. This plan obligated the 
candidate to serve four years including his flight training. 
Budgetary limitation, however, prevented the training of 
any considerable number of pilots, but the program did 
provide aviation with much wider experience. 


® By 1925 HeapqguarTers had evolved the idea of the 
platoon leaders’ classes to build up an adequate supply 
of selected trained lieutenants, available for emergencies. 
The plan called for selected officers to be detailed for 
recruiting duty at colleges which did not have a Naval 
or Army ROTC unit. Recruiting officers contacted the 





Gen R. S. Keyser 


eal 


Brig MajGen P. H. Torrey 





, 


BrigGen J. J. Meade BrigGen R. P. Williams 


Directors, 


school president, deans, or athletic directors, and in 
this way were able to.obtain the best material from the 
school. Candidates were usually sophomores and were 
appointed to the rank of PFC upon enlistment and re- 
ceived their basic training at Quantico, Virginia, or San 
Diego, California. Then, after two summer training peri- 
ods of six weeks each in Platoon Leaders’ Class, these 
men were eligible for commission in the Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve upon graduation from college. Eventually 
this Platoon Leaders’ Class became the Candidates’ Class 
and the Reserve Officers’ Class at Quantico during the 
World War II period. Still other officers were obtained 
by promoting personnel from the ranks of reserve units 
upon due certification of merit by their commanding 
officers, 

By 1935, also, one other change had been made that 
added greatly to the efficiency of the entire reserve organ- 
ization. The old geographical organization of skeleton 
brigades and regiments was abandoned and the reserve 
was segregated into battalions and squadrons. This inno- 
vation now made possible the recruiting of full strength 
units in particular communities. By this time various 
international omens had made it reasonably apparent 
that world conflict involving the U. S. was probable. 
And for this eventuality, the need for a number of well 
trained battalions and squadrons was a dire one. 

Platoon Leaders’ Class, by 1936, was graduating young 
officers at the rate of about 150 a year; new battalions 
and aviation squadrons were being recruited and the 
old ones brought to full complement. Within the space 
of four years the Corps built its reserve to a strength of 
21 infantry battalions, two artillery battalions and 13 
aviation squadrons. 

The highly creditable showings of many reserve units 
and the more ominous international outlook resulted in 
the Naval Reserve Act, which became effective on 1 
July 1938. This legislation was authored and sponsored 
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BrigGen L. W. T. Waller, Jr. 
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Col W. C. James 





BrigGen W. P. Upshur 


Corps Reserve 





by the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Association, fol- 
lowing the leadership of Melvin Maas (now BrigGen, 
USMCR;; Congressman from 1930 to 1946). Most of the 
provisions of previous law were reenacted by this legis- 
lation, but significantly it increased pay and disability 
benefits, provided a form of retirement with pay for 
Reservists on an honorary retired list and redesignated 
the components of the Naval and Marine Corps Reserve. 
This act, with progressive amendments, constitutes the 
basic law under which the Reserve is now organized 
and trained. 

President Roosevelt’s declaration of emergency in Sep- 
tember 1939, and the subsequent chain of events brought 
the National Guard and Marine Corps Reserve compo- 
nents to active duty. The reserve included an organized 
reserve of 23 battalions (239 officers and 6,192 men 
and 13 aviation squadrons (92 officers and 670 men). 
The volunteer reserve produced 1,083 officers and 6,861 
men. This accretion of 15,138 Marines in time of 
emergency was rich reward for the slim financial invest- 
ment of the preceding 15 years. At this time (Novembe1 
1940) the strength of the regular Corps was 1,569 officers 
and 37,246 men, so that induction of the Reserves doubled 
our officer strength and increased enlisted strength by 
almost one-third! 


® Cot Josepu C. Fecan, then Director, Marine Corps 
Reserve, turned the reserves over to active service with 
the statement: “When our national entity is being chal- 
lenged, then is the time when real Americans volunteer 
to serve in defense of homeland and families. You con- 
stitute this class of Americans! As you mobilize you 
leave my authority, the period of which has been far 
too limited, but, a distinct pleasure to me. You carry 
with you my everlasting wishes for an opportunity to 
achieve glory which you so richly deserve.” 

In addition to personnel obtained from organized and 
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Col J. C. Fegan BrigGen S. N. Harrington 








volunteer units, the Marine Corps made an appeal to 
certain former Marines to return to duty for limited serv- 
ice. The age limits were originally from 31 to 50 but 
were eventually raised to 38 to 50. This group of limited 
service reserves became known as the “Graybeards Re- 
serve” and after undergoing a brief course at Parris 
Island or San Diego were assigned to guard companies 
which assumed guard of Navy yards and shore estab- 
lishments within the United States. Their induction made 
it possible to release much-needed younger men for com- 
bat duty. 

Also, it became increasingly apparent during the rapid 
expansion of the Marine Corps during early war years 
that trained officers were needed for specialized duty. 
The organization of Reserve Class V, (a) and (b), found 
the Corps procuring specialists from civilian life who, 
after a brief military indoctrination, could be put to 
immediate service in the specialty for which they were 
trained in civilian life. This was a decided break in 
Marine Corps tradition; the feeling in the past being 
that all officers should be capable, with training, to fill 
any of the numerous and variety of tasks called for in 
modern war. In all, civilians were commissioned for 
some specialties and it was immediately recognized and 
appreciated that the specialist was manifestly needed for 
the duty for which he had been commissioned and also 
that his presence allowed the release of a regular officer 
with a well-rounded military education for line duty. 

Another source of personnel procurement was pro- 
vided by Class VI, (a) and (b), and certainly no other 
recruiting and soliciting caused the fervor nor brought 
the glamour—for these were the Women Reserves! This 
class was created by an Act of 30 July 1942, and in- 
augurated on 13 February 1943, but the first recruits 
did not finish their training until well along in the spring. 
A women’s reserve was not, however, an extraneous de- 


parture for the Marine Corps. The first World War had 
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VMF 144, a reserve Marine fighter squadron, poses 


seen the creation of such a branch—though it never grew 
beyond 300 Women Reserves at its height. These were 
unofficially called “Marinettes” and the highest rank that 
could be achieved was that of sergeant. The Women 
Reserves during World War II, conversely, totaled 822 
officers and 17,641 enlisted personnel at the peak of 
Marine Corps strength, and achieved rank up through 
colonel. Their many duties in both ground and aviation 
included administrative and executive tasks, instructor- 
ship, mechanic work, and truck driving. And with the 
appearance of these Women Reserves on the scene, thou- 
sands of men were almost immediately released for active 


combat duty. 


# Upon MOBILIZATION, the various organized ground 
and aviation units and volunteer reserves were almost 
immediately integrated into the Fleet Marine Force, 
thereby losing their reserve identity. And while many 
were vague on military protocol, their reserve training 
and instruction gave them a sound foundation. More 
important—they were Marines because they wanted to 
be. Within an amazingly short time, any derogatory 
“reserve chatter” decreased almost to the vanishing point. 
Integration of reserve and regular was as complete as 
the efforts of both components could make it. There were 
notable exceptions, generally recognized as such. During 
the darkest days of one early operation, some sanguinary 
phase had apparently become maddenly confused. A 
harrassed colonel uttered some unbrotherly words about 
the G—D— inane reserves, ignoring completely that one 
of the group that he was addressing was a reserve officer. 
With due effrontery, the officer suggested that if the 
colonel didn’t like the reserves and if they were that 
stupid, he only had to say the word and they would be 
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with its planes at USNAS, Jacksonville, Florida. 


more than glad to get the H— out of there! The colonel 
somewhat indignantly, yet with a salient show of pro- 
priety, replied “My God man, do you realize that 75% 
of my command are reserves?” 

The strength of the Reserve grew until 337,414 reserves 
on active duty constituted some 70% of the 480,988 man 
Marine Corps of 6 August 1945. 

The Marine Corps Reserve played a major role in 
the Corps’ achievement in every field of endeavor during 
World War II, perpetuating, adding to, and sometimes 
creating Marine tradition. In 1946, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps in a commemorative message stated, 
“During World War II, Marine Reserves constituting 
the bulk of the Marine Corps had a major share in the 
war time achievements. Unfailingly they demonstrated 
that esprit de corps which is the heritage of all Marines. 
All activities and personnel of the Marine Corps will 
share in the development and support of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. The objective for all, both regulars and 
reserve, is the attainment of a mutual and cooperative 
appreciation to accompany a continuous program in 
military proficiency.” 

And so, as the wheels of demobilization turned, these 
acclaimed Marines returned to their homes to become 
civilian Marines—to the shops, farms, schools, indus- 
tries, and professions, with each possessing the inner 
satisfaction of a “Job well done.” 

The Marine Corps post-war planning has placed great 
emphasis on the Marine Corps Reserve. Plans called 
for an Organized Reserve and a Volunteer Reserve; male 
and female, ground and air. In addition to the volun- 
teer and organized components of the present Marine 
Corps Reserve there is a third, the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve. It is composed of former regulars, transferred 








RIGHT: Marine Reserve of- 
ficers look at one of two 
plaques presented by the 
Marine Corps Reserve Of- 
ficers Association to the 
Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees. From 
left to right: Congressman 
Mike Mansfield (Montana) ; 
Senator Paul Douglas (Il- 
linois); BrigGen Melvin J. 
Maas, USMCR; Congressman 
Donald Jackson (California). 


For the past two summers, 
reserve units have been 
brought to camp by train, 
plane, or ship. Plan has 
been to use a‘ different 
mode of transportation on 
the trip back home. For 
many reserve units this 
summer’s trip to camp has 
been one way, the return 
trip indefinitely postponed 
because of Korea. 


Reserve battalions are organized and trained to be 
ready for active duty on short notice. Pictured is 
a 105mm howitzer crew of a reserve artillery bat- 
talion, firing during summer training at Quantico, Va. 
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Communications men of a reserve artillery battalion 
string wire to batteries during recent training. 





to the Fleet Reserve after having served in the regular 
service for the required number of years. With the Or- 
ganized Reserve, members have a choice of affiliating 
with either ground or air units and take part in weekly 
meetings, summer training camps, and many other ac- 
tivities of the Reserve. The Organized Reserve is com- 
prised of tactical units, the T/O structures of which are 
generally similar to that of regular Marine Corps ground 
and aviation units permitting efficient integration and 
assimilation with regular units in the event of mobili- 
zation. 


@ Tue VoLunreER RESERVE consists of all reservists 
except those in the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve and the 
Organized Reserve and includes ground and aviation, 
general-duty and specialist officers and elisted men, wo- 
men officers and enlisted personnel and men and women 
officer trainees. This group is comprised of trained and 
untrained personnel including specialists and technicians, 
and is maintained to meet the minimum requirements for 
such personnel for contemplated mobilization needs. 
Primarily this component is for members who desire 
affiliation with the Marine Corps but whose personal 
activities and location do not permit them to participate 
conveniently in the activities of an organized unit. 
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Gunner and observer of 60mm mortar squad of reserve 
infantry unit firing while training at Camp Lejeune. 


The strengths of the three components as of June 1950 
were: 


Officers Enlisted 
(male) (male) 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 7 1,284 
Organized Reserve ___ romeeetenens 3,443 36,401 
Volunteer Reserve 22,306 62,180 
Officers Enlisted 
(women) (women) 
Organized Reserve => 24 594 
Volunteer Reserve 496 911 


In addition, there were 224 Reserve officers and 2,017 
men on continuous active duty throughout the Marine 
Corps. 

The mission of the Marine Corps Reserve is to pro- 
vide a trained force of officer and enlisted personnel in 
the Organized Reserve and a reservoir of trained and 
partially trained personnel in the Volunteer Reserve, for 
integration into and assimilation by the Fleet Marine 
Forces of the regular Marine Corps in the event of mobili- 
zation or national emergency. That emergency has come 
to pass and many Marine reserves will see this article 
from an active duty billet. 

For obvious reasons, during a national emergency and 
mobilization, the officers and men of civilian reserve com- 
ponents will again comprise the great mass of our Armed 
Forces as they did during World War II. The responsi- 
bility of the regular or professional military men, as 
always, is to weld these components together with our 
regular establishments into most effective fighting forces. 
This undertaking can only be accomplished if the pro- 
fessionals are intimately familiar with and understand 
the problems, psychological outlooks, viewpoints, and 
state of training of the civilian components. 

The security of our nation, and her well-being in 
time of war, depends in great measure upon the strength 
and quality of our reserves. The Marine Corps Reserve 
already has established an enviable reputation, one which 
it is safe to assume will increase in greatness with the 
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Distatt Story 


® IN THE SUMMER OF 1946 WHEN ALL BUT A HANDFUL 
of women reservists on duty at Marine Corps Headquar- 
ters had put their forest green uniforms and red scarves 
in mothballs, none but the most intrepid feminist could 
have gazed in her crystal ball and foretold that in the 
short space of two years the Congress would enact a law 
authorizing women in the regular peacetime Marine Corps. 
To be sure, long months of committee hearings, debate, 
persuasion, and compromise preceded the passage of the 
Women’s Armed Services Integration Act, but when, in 
June 1948, it became a fait accompli the various services 
took steps to implement the law—some, admittedly, more 
reluctantly than others. Since that day in November, 
1948, when the first women were sworn in as “regulars,” 
the Marine Corps has, with varying degrees of enthusiasm 
but always in good grace, accepted the fact that women 
as potential “careerists” in the Marine Corps must be 
reckoned with and provided for. 

Not that women in uniform are new to the Marine 
Corps. The records of 305 women reservists in World 
War I and of some 23,000 “WRs” in World War II 
attest to the fact that the Marine Corps has had ample 
opportunity to get used to having women around. It is 
having them as part of the regular Corps which is new 
and which has required understandable adjustment of 
thinking in terms of their acceptance and ultimate use- 
fulness. During the war years, the exigencies of war 
itself provided women with an acceptance as well as with 
an opportunity to undertake undreamt-of military tasks. 















RIGHT: Marinettes of World War | parade in Washing- 
ton. BELOW: Women Marines take part in inaugural 
parade, 1949. 





That they performed well and faithfully in both world 
wars is a matter of common knowledge and official 
record, 


@ THE FIRST DECISION to utilize women in wartime 
came in August, 1918, when the MajGen Commandant 
George Barnett requested authorization of the Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels to enlist a limited number 
of women reservists in order to free men from clerical 
duties for combat in France. Altogether, 305 women 

















‘Imes: The Feminine Side 


Prepared by Col Katherine A. Towle 


answered the call and enlisted as privates. Subsequently 
many earned promotions to private first class, corporal, 
and sergeant, the highest permissible rating. On July 
30, 1919, they received honorable discharges and the 
coveted “well done.” Today at Headquarters Marine 
Corps seven World War I women veterans continue to 
serve the Marine Corps in civil service positions of 
responsibility. They still maintain a lively interest and 
concern in all matters pertaining to women in the Corps. 

Twenty-five years later, in February, 1943, the Marine 
Corps again sent out a call for women to release men 
for combat, this time not for a few hundred but for 
several thousands. The response was immediate. By 
June, 1944, the authorized quota of 18,000 enlisted wo- 
men had been met and the majority of the total 821 
officers had been trained and assigned. 

With the approval by Gen Thomas Holcomb, then 
Commandant, of the formation of a Marine Corps Wo- 
men’s Reserve under the provision of the Naval Reserve 
Act of 1938 as amended, organization.plans went forward 
swiftly. Maj (later Col) Ruth Cheney Streeter of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, was chosen director and a small nu- 
cleus of women officers were commissioned direct from 
civilian life. 

In order to assist the Marine Corps in getting its wo- 
men’s reserve under way, the Navy made its training 
facilities for women, already established for several 


*» 


months, immediately available. The first class of 75 
women Marine officer candidates reported on March 13, 
1943, for training at the U. S. Naval Midshipmen School 
(WR), South Hadley, Massachusetts, and were commis- 
sioned May 4. The first class of enlisted women re- 
servists, numbering 722, entered Hunter College, The 
Bronx, New York, or, as it was officially known, U. S. 
Naval Training School (WR), on March 26, and com- 
pleted its training on April 25, 1943. 

By July of that year, the Marine Corps had had time 
to establish its own training center for women, and in 
that month both officer candidate’s school as well as 
“boot” training were transferred to the Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve Schools at Camp Lejeune. In addition, 
several specialists schools were set up. The schools re- 
mained in operation until V-J Day, when all training was 
discontinued. 

Unlike their Marine Corps sisters in World War I 
who performed chiefly clerical duties, women reservists 
in World War II took over an ever increasing variety 
of military assignments. The original prediction of “more 
than thirty” kinds of jobs had by February, 1944, one 
year after the formation of the MCWR, grown into more 
than 200 assignments, including aviation skills ranging 
from parachute rigger to control tower operator, and 
women reservists were to be found on every major Ma- 
rine Corps post and station in the continental United 


Free a Marine to Fight was the slogan that brought young American women by the 


thousands into the Marine Corps during the last war. Now they are regulars too 
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4 Color guard of the Women’s 
| Reserve Schools at Camp 


War Il, thousands of girls 
trained at Camp Lejeune. 


States as well as in all re- 
cruiting districts. By that 
time, too, their business-like 
performance of duty and 
their neat, trim military ap- 
pearance had won the ac- 
claim and appreciation of 
even the most hard-shelled, 
anti-women-in-the-Corps old- 
timers. In January, 1945, 
following the passage of per- 
missive legislation, the first 
contingent of approximately 1,000 women reservists set 
sail for Hawaii for duty with the Marine Garrison Forces 
at Pearl Harbor and at the Marine Corps Air Station at 
Ewa. Prior to sailing, all women selected for overseas 
duty were sent to a staging area at the then Marine Corps 
Base in San Diego for conditioning and outfitting. Had 
hostilities not ceased in August, 1945, women reservists 
would have served a two-year period in Hawaii, as this 
was a condition of service to which they agreed when 
they volunteered for overseas duty. As it was, all WR’s 
had been returned stateside by January, 1946, and re- 
assigned. Many were frankly disappointed in having 
“wonderful duty” cut short. 


® Ninety per cent of the war-time women reservists 
were organized into battalions or squadrons, each with 
a woman commanding officer. Women took great pride 
in running their own outfits, including their mess halls, 
and in the appearance and upkeep of their own areas. 
Their comfortable red-brick barracks, with that certain 
“woman’s touch” about them despite typical GI accoutre- 
ments were admittedly an asset to any post or station, 
and male officers from commanding generals on down 
never missed an opportunity to “inspect” them or to 
show them off! 

No account of the World War II women reservists 
would be complete without at least mention of the Marine 
Corps Women’s Reserve Band. Formed in 1943, its mem- 
bers were selected originally by Maj William F. Santel- 
mann, and trained by the musicians of the U. S. Marine 
Band. Its home base was Camp Lejeune where it played 
at the weekly Saturday morning MCWR Recruit Depot 
reviews. It also traveled to other East Coast posts — 
Cherry Point, Parris Island, and Henderson Hall—and 
at the request of the U. S. Treasury Department, it made 
two tours for war bond and victory loan drives. Whether 
at home or on tour its theme song was the “March of 
the Women Marines,” written especially for the MCWR 
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by MSgt Louis Saverino and TSgt Emil Grasser, and it 
endeared itself to its audiences everywhere by its excel- 
lent performance and “sharp” appearance. Probably the 
red-letter day for the band itself was in October, 1945, 
when on tour in Washington, D. C. to take part in the 
Nimitz Day parade, it serenaded the Commandant, Gen 
A. A. Vandegrift, outside his office in the Navy Annex. 

Shortly after V-J Day an adjusted service rating sys- 
tem was established to control demobilization. Separation 
centers for women were set up at Henderson Hall, Camp 
Lejeune, El Toro, and the Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego. Except in hardship cases, most of the women 
were discharged at centers nearest their places of enlist- 
ment, and by September, 1946, all but &bout 200 women 
reservists on duty at Marine Corps Headquarters had 
returned to civilian life. 

How effectively women reservists lived up to their war- 
time recruiting slogan, “Free a Man to Fight,” was ex- 
pressed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in the fol- 
lowing message sent to them on the first anniversary of 
the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, February 13, 1944: 


“The nation is as proud of you as of your fellow 
Marines—for Marine women are upholding the bril- 
liant traditions of the Corps with a spirit of loyalty 
and diligence worthy of the highest admiration of 
all Americans. You have quickly and efficiently 
taken over scores of different kinds of duties that 
not long ago were considered strictly masculine as- 
signments; and in doing so, you have freed a large 
number of well-trained, battle-ready men of the 
Corps for action. . .” 


® No woman reservist who served in World War II will 
ever cease to be proud of the record of the MCWR or 
grateful for the opportunity of thus serving the Corps 
in those fateful years when so many new pages in the 
Marine Corps’ already illustrious history were being 
written in “blood, sweat, and tears.” 

In the early months of 1946 when total demobilization 
was imminent, the Marine Corps, in common with other 
military services, became aware of the desirability of 
planning for a postwar women’s reserve in order to have 
available at least a small trained nucleus of women per- 
sonnel so that never again in the event of mobilization 
would it be necessary to “start from scratch.” According- 
ly, in April, 1946, the Commandant convened a postwar 
Marine Corps Women’s Reserve Policy Board composed 
of both men and women officers to consider the problem 
and make recommendations for the most effective way 
to keep such a nucleus alive. At that time no one, cer- 
tainly least of all the women themselves, ever thought in 
terms of “regular” status. A small group of women off- 
cers, headed by Maj (now LtCol) Julia E. Hamblet, 


agreed to remain on duty at Headquarters Marine Corps 














World War || Women Marines provide their own music as their band leads a parade 
at Camp Lejeune. UPPER RIGHT: A female mechanic can get just as dirty 
and be just as efficient as the male she relieved for combat duty. BELOW: 
The young lady instructing gunnery probably could give Annie Oakley a few 
pointers in marksmanship. BELOW RIGHT: All communicators, male or female, 
can revert to basic semaphore, if necessary, although its use is restricted. 






LEFT: Many sweet voices gave pilots “the 
word” on when and how to land. BELOW: 
Women Marines not only posed for cameras 
but manned them to relieve male Marines. 
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LEFT: Women of World 
War II admire the memorial 
to the men of Parris Island 
who gave their lives in 
World War |. BELOW: 
WRs, as they were known 
during the war, observe a 
flamethrower as part of 
their training. 


and work out plans for keeping a small postwar reserve 
organization in a state of readiness, but no plans at 
that time envisaged anything more than organized and 
volunteer reserve status for women. As time went on, 
however, it became increasingly evident that no really 
effective and continuing nucleus of trained personnel 
could be counted on in the defense establishment as a 
whole unless some permanency were assured women who 
volunteered for training and assignment in peacetime. 
Agitation thus began to mount in various quarters for 
the inclusion of women in the regular services as the 
only fair and sensible solution. And so, a natural sequel 
to their excellent war-time record was the passage in 
1948 of the Woman’s Armed Services Integration Act 
already alluded to. 

At first, only those women who had served honorably 
in World War II as reservists were appointed or enlisted 
in the regular Marine Corps. The first regular women 
officers were selected from among war-time reserve offi- 
cers who applied for transfer. Twenty received such ap- 
pointments, including the present Director of Women 
Marines, Col Katherine A. Towle, who had also served 
as second war-time director of the MCWR and held, at 
the time of her appointment in the regular Corps, a com- 
mission as colonel in the inactive reserve. She resigned 
as assistant dean of women at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, to accept the appointment of first di- 
rector of women in the regular Corps. She, and two 
other women officers, were sworn in to the regular Ma- 
rine Corps by the Commandant on November 4, 1948. 

After the initial selection of the 20 women officers 
under the so-called “transfer” program, the Marine Corps 
announced that from then on the only source of women 
officer procurement, both regular and reserve, would be 


These Women Marines are all regulars on duty at Headquarters, Marine Corps and, as such, offer proof of the 
title of their book. BELOW RIGHT: College students from all over the country come to Quantico each summer to 
attend Women’s Officers Candidate Classes (WOTC). Their instruction includes close order drill each morning. 
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by the commissioning of second lieutenants who com- 
pleted successfully the Women Officers Training Class, 
or WOTC. This class, which is similar to the long-estab- 
lished Platoon Leaders Class for male Marine officer can- 
didates, is conducted during the summer months at the 
Marine Corps Schools in Quantico, Virginia. Lt Herman 
C. Bainder’s excellent article in the September 1950, 
issue of the Gazette covers admirably this phase of train- 
ing proffered by the Marine Corps to women officer 
candidates. 

Enlistment of women “regulars” was confined to for- 
mer enlisted war-time reservists until January, 1949, 
when recruiting was opened to civilian women without 
prior military service. Basic or “boot” training of wo- 
men recruits is conducted at the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, Parris Island. The course is six weeks in length 
and follows, as far as practicable, the same type of basic 
instruction given the men. The women’s recruit battalion, 
designated as the 3d Recruit Training Battalion, is staffed 
by qualified women officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and is housed in the World War II “WR” area. 
Upon completion of their recruit training, women Ma- 
rines are assigned to duty or sent to specialists schools 
for further training. 


@ AN ENLISTED woman may make the Marine Corps her 
career by renewing her enlistment contract or by quali- 
fying for appointment to commissioned rank. She, too, 
is assured of regular promotions with advance in pay 
and prestige, and will, if she serves the required length 
of time, be eligible for retirement. benefits. 

Women officers and enlisted women may marry and 
continue their Marine Corps careers, or they may, in 
normal peacetime, withdraw from the service upon re- 
quest, provided they have already served the minimum 
length of time required by the Marine Corps. 


Although the number of women in the peace-time 
Marine Corps will always be relatively small (its legal 
limit is two per cent of the overall strength of the Corps 
itself), their selection and training should provide the 
Marine Corps with a growing and continuing nucleus of 
well-trained, professionally-minded women ready to meet 
mobilization needs, this being their primary mission im- 
plicit in the law itself. 

The aim of every woman “regular” is to be truly “in- 
tegrated” in the Corps. She is able and willing to under- 
take any assignment consonant with Marine Corps needs, 
and is proudest of all that she has no nickname. She is 
a “Marine, USMC”! 

Women “regulars” are, however, only one component 
of Marine women. The Marine Corps Reserve provides 
for civilian women as it does for men an opportunity to 
be “citizen Marines” by joining either the organized or 
volunteer reserve. 

















Women’s platoon of the 5th Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
in Armed Forces Day Parade. They are now on active duty. 


Early in 1949, authorization was given for the estab- 
lishment of thirteen women’s reserve platoons, each to 
be an integral part of a male organized reserve unit. 
The 13 cities selected for these platoons were Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, Minneapolis, Dallas, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. Although the 
WR platoon is under the direct command of the com- 
manding officer of the organized reserve battalion, each 
is authorized two women reserve officers as platoon 
leader and assistant platoon leader and fifty enlisted 
reservists. Most of the officers and many of the enlisted 
women are World War II veterans, although an increas- 
ing number of young civilian women without prior mili- 
tary experience are seeking enlistment. Emphasis in the 
training program of the WR platoon is placed on indi- 
vidual training for mobilization assignment. 

Little did anyone think when the first platoon was 
activated in Kansas City a little more than a year and a 
half ago, that this need would so soon be evident and 
the women reservists would for a third time be freeing 
Marine Corps men for combat, or that once again Marine 
Corps posts and stations would be enlivened by the ad- 
vent of both WR’s and women “regulars.” All 13 wo- 
men’s platoons were mobilized recently along with their 
brothers-in-arms, the first time in history so far as is 
known that American women have marched off with their 
men to answer their country’s call to colors. That they 
did so cheerfully and proudly is axiomatic, at least to 
anyone acquainted with their past performance and 
achievement. And if, as seems likely at this writing, in- 
active volunteer reservists will also be called to duty 
in the near future, the same spirit of patriotic unselfish- 
ness and devotion to duty which characterized the war- 
time service of women reservists everywhere, will again 
prevail. 

Women Marines, regular and reservists, have con- 
tributed their own chapter to the history of the Marine 
Corps, and find it worthy. US # MC 
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@® THERE IS NOTHING NEW IN THE BASIC TECHNICAL 
purposes of weapons whose story is as long as history 
itself. The objective of Marine weapons has always been 
to produce fire-power plus mobility. The history of the 
United States Marine Corps, by virtue of an enduring 
alliance with the mobile U.S. Fleet, exemplifies this com- 
bat-force objective. 

Fire effect, often loosely called fire-power, simply 
means getting the most hits with the least effort in the 
least time. Always the nation’s primary expeditionary 
force and amongst the first to fight, the Corps has sought 
the most efficient weapons, those offering the most fire- 
power consistent with mobility and ability. 

In Tun Tavern times Marines used muzzle-loading 
shoulder weapons. These gave striking power, mobility, 
and some accuracy, though not the speed of fire found 
in the long bow. Throughout the Revolutionary era, the 
War of 1812, and until after the Civil War, Marines 
fought with and employed virtually every useful, service- 
able muzzle-loader, however primed, whether smooth- 
bore or grooved-bore, of their time. 

The tradition of matchless marksmanship was estab- 
lished early in Marine Corps history and has generally 
endured from Decatur’s cross-tops to Halsey’s flat-tops, 
and beyond. 

Both the British and American Navies employed Ma- 
rines as boarding and landing forces. In the period of 


square-riggers, Marine marksmen posted in the cross- 
tops poured down accurate musket fire upon key deck 
targets when the wooden ships with iron men grappled 
rail-to-rail, as did Paul Jones’ Bonhomme Richard and 
Britain’s Serapis off Flamborough Head. 








Marines used most if not all of the pieces of their early 
era, always seeking reliability and accuracy as prime re- 
quirements. Then as now, U. S. Army standard arms 
were followed for the most part. 

In the War against the Creek Indians, 1836, Col Clyde 
Metcalf’s History of the U. S. Marine Corps states on 
page 98: 

“Most of the marines were armed with muskets, 
but a few were supplied with the newfangled Colt 
rifles, which they later found were prone to explode 
if carried loaded for a few days before firing. As 
the result of such experiences, they stuck by their 
trusted and tried muskets.” 


Des: From Musket To M- 


Prepared by LtCol Melvin M. Johnson, Jr, Ord, AUS 


Although some 50-odd types of rifles, including lever 
action repeaters. were used in the Civil War, Metcalf 
reports that Cal. .58 rifled muskets were the Marine’s pri- 
mary weapon of that war. 

Colt revolvers, more especially the famous Navy model, 
were widely used by the Corps in the mid-19th century 
because of their reliability and fire power. 

The Civil War ushered in the beginnings of a long 
and serious quest for increased volume of effective rifle 
fire. As always, there were dissenters to such “new” 
ideas. In an 1860 test report, lstLt J. Green, USMC, 
addressed Col Commandant John Harris with these 
words: 

“*T have seen it stated that celerity of loading and 
firing might be found objectionable, as the soldier 
would too soon expend his ammunition. . . . I am 
fully convinced that there is no force to such an 
objection.’ ” 

This comparative argument, involving the breech-load- 
ing Sharps rifle vs the muzzle-loader was raised again, 
80 years later. In 1940 the argument was seriously 
advanced that a semiautomatic rifle would be similarly 





LEFT: Marine 81mm mortar crew in action in Korea. 
UPPER RIGHT: Pre-WW II picture of Battery A, Ist 
Bn., 10th Marines on march at Quantico, Virginia. 


Just as superior marksmanship always has been traditional with Marines, proficiency 
in the selection and use of supporting weapons is now a well-recognized trademark 



















Marine Corps Gazette @ November, 1950 











objectionable in comparison with a bolt-action Spring- 
field. 

The Civil War period stimulated new development in 
rifles, more especially breech-loading models using rim- 
fire and center-fire cartridges. The U. S. Army issued a 
Cal. .50-70 breech-loader, and adopted the M1873 Spring- 
field breech-loader in “.45-70-500,” a 500 grain lead bul- 
let driven by 70 grains of black powder at 1200 feet per 
second. The Marines adopted the improved Model 1884 
Springfield rifle, single-shot, caliber .45-70, notable for 
its accuracy though lacking the volume fire of the Win- 
chester lever-action repeaters which Sitting Bull used to 
wipe out Custer’s 7th Cavalry. Like Custer, however, the 
Corps used the single-loader until the close of the century. 

One Richard Jordan Gatling had developed a hand- 
cranked rapid-fire “machine gun” before the Civil War. 
His agents conducted a demonstration of this gun near 
Little Round Top at Gettysburg. By the end of the “90s, 
some 30 years later, the Marine Corps used the Gatling 
gun. Heavy and clumsy though it was, the “Gat” (origin 
of that slang term) poured out lead. A fast hand-crank 
and the “Accles” feed drum holding 103 .45-70-500 grain 
lead slugs permitted almost 1.000 shots per minute. This 
type of weapon had an inevitable influence upon infantry 
tactics though the significance of volume area fire from 
infantry with the machine gun was slow in achieving rec- 
ognition. Such guns had fire-power but lacked mobility. 
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Pair of Gatling guns. Picture taken in May 1866. 


At one stage such guns were regarded as artillery, a trag- 
ic tactical misconception. The French, for example, used 
a hand-operated machine gun, the DeReyffe Mitrailleuse, 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Only once, by sheer 
accident, this gun was employed in the battle of Mon- 
tigny at close range on massed infantry, and performed 
admirably. Nevertheless, the French blamed this weapon 
for a poor showing because it did not take the place of 
artillery, which it looked like, nor operated against field 
guns. This prejudice took many years to overcome. It 
teaches us that there is no substitute for perspicacity and 
practical judgment in evaluating the capacity of weapons. 

The Gatling was superseded by the Colt-Browning self- 
operated belt-fed machine gun of 1895-1914 vintage. 
Though much more mobile than the Gatling, this new 
weapon was still too cumbersome. 

About 1895 the shoulder rifle equipment of the Corps 
was also changed by smokeless powder and small caliber 
high velocity bullets. The fire-power plus mobility or 
fire-effect situation changed very radically and the Ma- 
rine Corps kept closely in step. 

About 1896 the Marine Corps adopted a light, high- 
velocity, flat-shooting magazine rifle, the 6mm. (caliber 
.23) Lee Straight-Pull Navy rifle, made by Winchester. 
After successfully using this weapon in Cuba during 
1898, the Corps yielded in 1900 to the standard Army 
Krag-Jorgensen Cal. .30-40 bolt action rifle, M1898, a 
more powerful, longer-ranged weapon. 

Meanwhile a German, Paul Mauser, had perfected his 
clip-loaded, bolt-action Mauser rifle. This introduced new 
standards for rapidity of fire, range, and accuracy. The 
U. S. Army bought the Mauser patent rights and from 
Organ pipe type machine gun of the Civil War period. 


were 






the Mauser developed the very famous U. S. Springfield 
rifle. This fine weapon was adopted by the Corps about 
1906. The Spanish had used smokeless 7 mm. Mausers 
against our troops armed chiefly with black-powder .45. 
70 single-shot rifles in 1898. Germany had adopted the 
Mauser in 1891. We were characteristically conservative, 

The U. S. “Springfield” rifle, cal. .30-06, has made en- 
during history since 1903. Much of that history has been 
written by U. S. Marines on and at all ranges, both com. 


-bat and target. 


The “Springfield” for nearly 50 years was the Marine 
Corps weapon. Almost every conceivable record has been 
made by Marines with “aught-threes.” In fact the Ma. 
rine with the Springfield was “the fighter of the half- 
century,” accurate fire-power coupled with mobility and 
ability. 

Marines in World War I made combat records with 
the ’03 (Second Division) that turned mass German at- 
tacks into routs. The importance of individual proficien- 
cy and confidence of the Marine in his “piece” was never 
so definitely or decisively demonstrated.* 

Marine armorers ably kibitzed on the ’03 for accuracy 
records. With issued iron sights Marine-overhauled 
Springfields were scoring 10 out of 10 shots in a one- 
foot V-ring bullseye at 600 yards, over a third of a mile. 
At 1000 yards an exposed 36-inch paper bullseye was 
soon doomed for discard with a majority of each 20 
shot-holes inside its 20”-“‘V” ring. 

The U. S. Marine Corps, with a few noted exceptions, 
has traditionally used so-called standard U. S. Army 
weapons. This has naturally involved not only fighting 
with weapons in combat but battling for weapons in 
Washington. The Corps’ first modern major ordnance 
skirmish arose over the Lewis light machine gun in 
World War I. 

As the First World War commenced abroad in 1914, the 
Marine Corps was armed with the M/1903 Springfield, 
.30-06 rifle, the M/1911 Colt automatic pistol cal. .45, a 
few Colt-Browning machine guns, a handful of somewhat 
technically controversial Benet-Mercie light machine guns, 
and some small 3-inch artillery pieces. A paucity of fire- 
power indeed! 

During 1906-1914 Capt Isaac N. Lewis of the U. S. 
Army had developed a drum-fed, gas-operated, shoulder- 
fired, light machine gun. This 28-pound bipod-mounted 
weapon had been adopted in 1914 and used in combat 
by the British Army with their .303 standard rim-type 
cartridge. There is some specific evidence that the Lewis 
gun did not originaliy function so well with rimless 
.30-06 U. S. cartridges chiefly due to the drum-feed sys- 
tem, a rather technical but nevertheless important point 
in ordnance. The light machine gun of this type was a 


*An example appears in “A Marine Tells It to You,” by Wise 
and Frost, p. 202, 3. 
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striking example of the effort to couple mobility of the 
shoulder weapon with fire-power of the more ancient 
heavy machine gun. 

The Marine Corps and Navy adopted the Lewis gun 
jn 1916 and found it satisfactory as a light, powerful, 
mobile, platoon automatic to increase the volume of effec- 
tive infantry automatic fire. Meanwhile the British were 
holding off mass Prussian onslaughts with section-sited 
infantry Lewis guns, supplemented by Lee-Enfield bolt- 
action magazine fire. 

The U. S. Army did not adopt the Lewis gun. The 
Army Ordnance Department did not find sufficient ad- 
vantages in the Lewis to warrant its adoption. A Con- 
gressional investigation took place. The controversy over 
the Lewis was extremely bitter. The Marine Corps kept 
the Lewis gun. But Marine units sent to France in the 
Army-commanded Second Division were required by the 
Army to turn in their Lewis guns and use borrowed 
French 8 mm. Chauchat auto-rifles, as well as 8 mm. 
heavy Hotchkiss machine guns and French 75s to in- 
sure uniformity of AEF supply and maintenance. To 
state that the Lewis gun controversy was bitter is but 
another way of saying that lives were at stake. 


#@ We LEARN from history that we have learned nothing 
from history. Our armed forces were as usual lacking in 
adequate armament. Not only were we obliged to borrow 
most of our essential weapons from our allies in 1917, but 
we indulged in acrimonious picayune debate over an 
American-developed light machine gun accepted by the 
British and in combat abroad. 

While Marines used chiefly Springfield rifles most of 
the AEF used sub-standard emergency British pattern 
1914 rifles under production here. Modified to U. S. cali- 
ber this rifle became the U. S. M1917 Enfield. We lacked 
even sufficient rifles. 

New weapons always require time and effort to de- 
velop. The American inventor John Browning took out 
patents in 1900 on his short-recoil, belt-fed machine gun, 
and for some years prior to 1917 had been developing 
an automatic rifle. The Browning automatic pistol, pat- 
ented about 1895, had been adopted as the Colt .45 auto- 
matic in 1911. 

In 1917-18 the Army and Marine Corps adopted the 
water-cooled, heavy belt-fed M1917 Browning machine 
gun and the M1918 Browning Automatic Rifle or “BAR,” 
a 16-pound auto shoulder rifle with 20-shot detachable 
magazine. Few of these BMGs and BARs reached com- 
bat until October 1918, barely a month before the ar- 
mistice. 

Besides their favorite M/1903 rifle, Marines used 3- 
inch Stokes mortars, grenades, a 37 mm. light field piece, 
and various French arms (Chauchat, Hotchkiss, 75 mm. 
gun) in 1917-18. The French 75 mm. field artillery 
piece gave unusually mobile fire-power with its unique 
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recoil system, actually invented by a German, adopted by 
France, and unsuccessfully copied by Germany. 


The ever present search for mobility induced Maj 
E. B. Cole, USMC (killed in action, 1918) to develop 
the “Cole Cart.” Mounted on bicycle wheels, the Cole 
carts conveniently carry both guns and belt boxes, and 
have been intermittently used ever since. 


Thus Marine Corps fire power was greatly increased 
by 03 rifles, rifle grenades, various light and heavy ma- 
chine guns, and 75 mm. field pieces. These weapons pro- 
vided greater fire effect within or close in support of 
of smaller units and pointed toward radical increasés in 
the punch of mobile squads and platoons. The light ma- 
chine gun or auto-rifle greatly increased rifle squad and 
platoon fire power without impairing the rate of march. 
The heavy machine gun was used in the heavy weapons 
company as a battalion supporting arm. The tactics of 
that war were such that HMGs often fired at ranges 
of 2000-3000 yards, however. The capacities of the ma- 
chine gun were not always fully understood. The 75 mm. 
gun gave unprecedented fire power plus mobility and per- 
mitted close infantry supporting fire. 

That war taught many lessons, some quickly forgotten. 
We were woefully unprepared. We had, for example, 
only 1100 machine guns, all types, on hand in 1917. We 
had to borrow nearly all of our arms and ammunition. 
Yet Europe began the war in 1914. 

It was apparent that intense, accurate close supporting 
fires from machine guns and artillery had become im- 
perative in seeking tactical success. Fire effect was on the 
increase. As usual we Americans learned the hard way— 
from the enemy—and United States Marines who re- 
mained forever in the Bois de Belleau (renamed Bois de 
la Brigade de Marine) and elsewhere in France bore elo- 
quent witness to the fact. 

During the post-war years while the Corps dwindled 
in size to barely 15,000, the weapons of 1917-1918 re- 
mained in use. But if these weapons had to go un- 
changed, the Corps did everything in its power to im- 
prove the man behind the weapon. 

Rifle competitions were resumed and from 1920 to 
1940 the Marine Corps Rifle Teams, both regular and 
reserve, hung up more trophies and records than can be 
described here and won a majority of the National 
Matches. More important, the Corps qualified almost 100 
per cent with the rifle and other arms. A Marine and a 
Springfield were effective, economical, mobile and mur- 
derous. 

Besides National Match Springfields with issue sights, 
Marines used the Winchester Model 70 .300 Magnum 
“Bull Gun” with telescope for 1000 yard trophy compe- 
titions with Western 180-grain boat-tail Magnum Match 
ammunition. 

During the late 1920s the Corps undertook jungle oper- 
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ations in Central America. The prohibition era had 
brought in the “Chicago” gangster with the “Tommy 
gun.” Actually this was a 10-lb. shoulder weapon of 
1921 called the Thompson sub-machine gun, cal. .45 (pis- 
tol cartridge), having 20- and 50-round magazines. The 
Marine Corps and Navy adopted the Thompson in 1928. 
It was issued to the eight-man jungle-combat squad which 
at that time included five ’03 rifles plus one with grenade 
launcher, one BAR, one TSMG. 

The Army adopted the Thompson late in 1938-39 when 
Gen George Patton insisted on the weapon for tank crews. 
In use by all the services in World War II, it was super- 
seded in 1943 by the Ordnance M3 gun, an 8-pound 30- 
shot sub-machine gun of greater simplicity, reliability, 
and lower cost. 

Thus, besides the 6 mm. Lee and Lewis gun, the 
Thompson marked the third important instance in which 
the Corps had deviated from its practice of using stand- 
ard U. S. Army models. The success of the Tommy gun 
made many users yearn for its fire volume in the basic 
rifle. 

For many years, even before World War I, the Army 
Ordnance Department had sought a satisfactory semi- 
automatic rifle to give greater fire-power in the basic 
shoulder weapon. The ideal weapon was visualized as an 
M1903 Springfield .30-06 having a 10-shot magazine and 
self-operated bolt. Strenuous efforts to develop such a 
weapon had been made as far back as 1900. 

After exhaustive development efforts of over a dozen 
years, the Army adopted the U. S. M1 (Garand) semi- 
automatic rifle in 1936, a 9.5 lb. eight-shot, bloc-clip, turn- 
bolt, gas-operated weapon operating on the same princi- 
ple as the Lewis machine gun, gas impacted forced-un- 
locking. 

Some 50,000 M-1 rifles were manufactured and issued 
to field units during 1938 to 1940. As a result of field 
experience, radical changes were made in the actuation 
to improve function and accuracy. Marine Corps field 
tests and reports played a part in these valuable modifi- 
cations. 

The situation became quite complicated about 1939-40 
because some authorities favored retention of the time- 
tried M1903 Springfield, chiefly due to its proven relia- 
bility and superior target accuracy. No one denied that 
a semiautomatic could fire three times faster than a bolt 
action.” 


*The author had invented and developed the Johnson semi- 
automatic rifle during 1936-1939 and this invention of a then 
capiain of the LSMCR found some favor and some followers. 
The Johnson was a short-recoil, eight-lug, turn-bolt, 11-shot, clip- 
loaded 9.5 lb. semiautomatic rifle, air-cooled, with detachable bar- 
rel. Tt could be loaded by clips or single rounds without opening 
the bolt, and reloaded when only partly empty. The Johnson 
rifle was adopted in 1940 and manufactured in 1941-44 for several 
allied governments. Some of those rifles were obtained and used 
in combat by the Corps, 
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This multiple choice of excellent weapons, complicated — 
by the desire of some to retain the old reliable Spring. ~ 
field produced a controversy noted throughout the na- 
tion’s press. But as the row raged, the basic pattern had ~ 


already been determined. Our armed forces needed more 
infantry firepower. The semiautomatic rifle filled that 
need. The Marine Corps specifically wanted such fire 
power but not at the expense of reliability and accuracy, 

After extensive study and evaluation the Army decided 
to retain the standardized M1 rifle as modified and im. 
proved. The Marine Corps followed the Army standard. 

While these Mls were in the production process, Gen 
Vandegrift’s 1st Division went to Guadalcanal armed 
with M1903 rifles. M1 rifles were withdrawn by the War 
Department temporarily to introduce certain improve- 
ments for combat use. However, by late 1942 the Corps 
had a full issue of M1 rifles, which were used with great 
effect throughout the war. The Ist Marine Division also 


had M1918A2 BARs, TSMGs, Johnson LMGs, heavy ~ 
Brownings, cal. .50 AA machine guns, Oerlikon 20 mm. 
AA guns, light and medium mortars, light and medium 7 


artillery. A few Johnson rifles were used with good 
result by the Ist Parachute Battalion. 

The Johnsen Light Machine Gun, Cal. .30-’06, invented 
by the author in 1939, then a captain in the USMCR, was 
tested at Quantico and adopted by the Marine Corps in 
1941 for issue to parachute troops and raiders. A some- 
what radical type of shoulder weapon at that time, its 
development had been closely followed by Marine weap- 
ons experts. 

In substance this gun integrated the salient features 
of a light machine gun, auto-rifle, and semiautomatic 
rifle, all in a 12-pound, 25-shot clip and magazine-load- 


ed, short-recoil, straight-stocked, shoulder arm _ with 4 
removable barrel and detachable bipod. Fired from an — 


open bolt on automatic and from a closed bolt on semi- 


34 
aa 


automatic it could deliver 200 shots in less than 40 — 


seconds in bursts and 60-100 shots per minute aimed 


semiautomatic, and could be fired from all positions. It 
packaged for parachutists in a 22-inch pouch. 


Hotchkiss used by the 5th Marines at Meneaucourt, 1918. 
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ABOVE, READ DOWN: Chauchat machine rifle; Lewis 
AA gun; Browning LMG, Korea; and 2.36 rocket launcher. 


1918, eee 


ABOVE: Thompson Sub-machine Gun; Reising gun; Colt 
carbine; Colt .45 pistol; Winchester carbine. LEFT: 
Browning Automatic Rifle; Johnson Automatic Rifle; 
Springfield M1903; Garand, M-1. BELOW: The M20 
75mm recoilless gun, with telescope, instrument light. 
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Marines fire 75mm pack howitzer on Cape Gloucester. 


As the Pacific war progressed the Marine Corps virtu- 
ally pioneered new tactical employment of the deadly 
flame-thrower, originally introduced by the Germans in 
the First World War. The flame-thrower was especially 
effective against Jap emplacements and pill boxes. Though 
decidedly portable and deadly at short distances, it was 
handicapped by limited range and a relatively brief 
burning interval. Nevertheless it proved an essential 
weapon in the Pacific island campaigns. 

Another prominently employed new type of arm was 
the Bazooka, or “Launcher, rocket, 2.36 inch,” firing 
the highly efficient Munroe shaped “hollow-charge.” This 
was used against,emplacements and armored vehicles. 
Though mobile and effective at short distance, this 
weapon was limited by its range and accuracy. 

A variety of heavier rockets and launcher artillery 
were introduced in support of Marine landings. “The 
rockets’ red glare, bombs bursting in air” of the British 
attack on Baltimore in the war of 1812 was repeated 
many times. These modern rockets were at least more 
accurate than those of the poet-inventor Congreve, but 
lacked the precision of artillery pieces. They were effec- 
tive for area fire, cheap and mobile. In addition to the 
indispensable 60 mm. and 81 mm. mortars, a few 4.2 
inch rifled mortars were employed by the Corps. The 
light mortars especially were used with tremendous effect 


Gun crew in action with 105mm howitzer at Iwo Jima. 


1941, Iceland: Marines fire 3-inch AA gun. 


by Marines. The 60 and 81 mm. mortars gave essential 
high-angle mobile fire-power coupled with accuracy and 
target effect. 

Among the principal artillery pieces of World War 
II, used by the Army and by Marines were the 75 mm. 
Pack Howitzer, M1A1, a 341 Ib. piece firing a 14 lb. HE 
shell; the 105 mm. Howitzer, M2A1, a half-ton piece 
firing a 33 tb. HE shell; the 37 mm. Anti-Tank gun, 


M3A1; the 155 mm. Howitzer, Ml, a 3825 lb. piece wy 


firing a 95 lb. HE shell; the 155 mm. Gun, M1A1, a 9600 
lb. piece firing a 99 lb. HE shell up to 25,000 yards; 
and the 90 mm. Gun, M1 (AA), a 2400 lb. (19,000 lbs. 
total with mount) all purpose piece, firing’ a 24 lb, HE 
shell at 2700 ft. sec. muzzle velocity. Many chapters 
can and have been written on the effective use of these 
powerful weapons. 

As the war advanced the principal weapon of the 
Corps’ aviation was the Browning M2 caliber .50 air- 
cooled machine gun, a 60 pound automatic having a 
cyclic rate of 700-800 RPM. The 718-grain armor-pierc- 
ing incendiary bullet gave a muzzle velocity of 2950 feet 
per second and a 1.32 second time of flight over 1000 
yards. 

For ground and vehicle (tank) use, the same Cal. .50 
Browning M2, heavy barrel type, with a 500 RPM cyclic 
rate was widely used. 

Besides various bombs, Marine aviation used the 5- 
inch HVAR (high velocity aerial rocket) for anti-ground 
missions before the war ended. Equal to a 5-inch HE 


4.2-inch mortar made its debut in WW II. 
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shell, with an accurate range from aircraft of 2000 yards, 
this rocket was most effective against Jap shipping and 
ground installations. 

Returning to shoulder weapons, the Marine Corps used 
with great effect the U. S. Ml and M2 Carbine, a Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company development of 1940- 
41. A five-pound, 36-inch overall-length semiautomatic 
with 15 and later (automatic control) 30-shot magazine, 


- the small 110 grain 1900 ft. second Cal. .30 cartridge 


spoke with authority from a neat, compact supplemental 
and auxiliary weapon, replacing the pistol in one aspect. 

This arm was primarily for personnel not normally 
armed with rifles. A Marine artillery unit suddenly 
overrun by Japs on Saipan used carbines chiefly to 
defend their positions. Average personnel could hit more 
with a shoulder-fired carbine than with a pistol. 

The BAR was modified in 1938-1940 as the M1918A2 
auto-rifle, with muzzle-mounted bipod and two cyclic 
rates, 350 and 550 RPM, no semiautomatic. ‘The bipod 
on the muzzle gave greater stability and group accuracy, 
especially on slow-rate. However, Marine Corps experi- 
ence tended to revert toward one auto-rate and semi- 
auto control. Bipods ended up in the ditch (2.38 lbs.). 

The heavy Browning machine gun, water-cooled, belt- 
fed, M1917Al, (87 pounds with tripod), saw much 
action with the Corps in World War II. The BMG was 
a basic defense weapon in the jungle against “Banzai” 
attacks. It is recorded that one BMG fired over 3000 
rounds in one night of combat. 

Two lighter air-cooled versions, the A4 (48 pounds 
with tripod), and A6 (shoulder-stock and bipod, 36 
pounds), were introduced and used by the Corps for 
increased mobility. These air-cooled weapons could not 
of course sustain their fire as long as the water-cooled 
gun but their mobility greatly offset that handicap. 

Near the end of the war Marine Corps units received 
the 57 mm recoilless rifle, an amazingly accurate, power- 
ful weapon firing a two-pound HE shell at 1200 ft. 
seconds with rifle accuracy up to 600 yards. Fired from 
the shoulder with bipod, this arm weighed less than 
forty pounds yet carried unusual penetration with long- 
range accuracy. Recoil was eliminated by rear-ported 
venturi gas-exhaust blast. 

During 1945-1950 the Corps armament has not changed 
extensively. Improved 3.5 inch rocket launchers and more 
powerful 75 mm recoilless rifles have been issued. Mo- 
bility coupled with effective fire-power remain the re- 
quirements which are met by current Marine Corps arms, 
as developed and supplied by the Army Ordnance Corps. 

Contrary to frequently inaccurate impressions in the 
past, the Army Ordnance Corps has usually regarded 
the Marine Corps as a most important “prize” customer. 
During and since the war there has existed the closest 
cooperation between these mutually dependent service 
organizations. 
















Infra-red night photo of Marine 155mm _ gun firing. 


Ever conscious of the importance of individual skill 
and proficiency with all weapons, the Corps has intensi- 
fied small arms training and competitions. Improvements 
in the M1 rifle, many of which Marine armorers have 
contributed, now result in amazing target scores, es- 
pecially on rapid-fire courses. As before, the Marine 
Corps leads the sister services of the Department of De- 
fense in marksmanship. 

The history of arms in the Marine Corps thus gives 
evidence of the continuing, exhaustive, technical struggle 
to achieve maximum accuracy, hitting power, and volume 
of sustained effective fire coupled with reduced weight, 
tactical mobility, and technical simplicity and reliability. 
In recent wars manufacturability has become an impor- 
tant factor as well, for our industrial power is our 
“secret weapon.” 

None of the weapons thus far developed has ever com- 
bined all of the salient features sought. Thus machine 
guns are too heavy while auto-rifles are limited in fire 
volume. Artillery pieces are heavy but accurate whereas 
rockets are light but not so accurate. 

Always there has been the compromise, the balance 
between theoretical fire power and practical mobility. 
Effective fire was never delivered from ossified ordnance. 
Flexibility, versatility, mobility have been essential even 
at the expense of fire volume or range accuracy. Thus 
one hears today the “Korea cry” for 3.5 inch bazookas 
and 105 mm recoilless rifles to knock out Stalin tanks. 
The bazooka is limited in range and accuracy, the re- 
coilless rifle in muzzle velocity. Both are easily spotted, 
once fired. The back-blast of the recoilless rifle is its 
major weakness. Neither provides a very fast rate of 
fire. But both are outstanding in manufacturability, flexi- 
bility, mobility, surprise, compared to corresponding 
field guns. Both carry a tremendous practical punch. 
Both examplify the essence of moving fire, or applied 
fire-power, which is fire effect. 

For in the final analysis it is hits, and hits alone, 
which pay off, whether on a specific target such as a 
tank, or upon a critical area such as a truck park, sup- 
ply dump, or troops. US# MC 
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Continued from page 18 

the time of iis establishment in 1798 the Marine Corps 
had not been a part of the Navy. Marine detachmen.s 
detaited for duty aboard a parucular vessel were con- 
sidered to be a part of the naval operating forces only as 
long as they were so assigned. And, as it has been 
pointed out, it was the prevailing notion that Marines 
ashore were governed by the Articles of War and other 
regulations of the War Department. Consequently Ma- 
rine officers, except in emergency, never had exercised 
any authority over the ships of the Navy or naval in- 
stallations ashore. The act of 1834 was specific in its 
enjoinder that Marine officers should not exercise com- 
mand over navy yards or vessels because Congress had 
no intention of altering the traditional command and 
administrative relationships that existed between the U. S. 
Marine Corps and the U. S. Navy. Again, as in the act 
of 1798, implicit in the Act of 1934 was the declaration 
that the Marine Corps is a separate service. 

It is significant that in 1842 when the Congress re- 
organized the Navy Department setting up a system of 
bureaus and providing for the business of the department 
to be distributed among them, there was no attempt made 
to derogate the authority of the Commandant over Ma- 
rine Corps affairs. Clearly tae Act of 1798, and the long 
years that the Marine Corps had operated under it, were 
conceived of as having vested the Commandant with the 





enlire administra‘ion and direction of the Corps. Al- 
though the chieis of the new bureaus could issue orders 
in tue name of the Secre.ary, they were considered as 
having been authorized to handle naval affairs rather 
ihan the business which had for so long been the province 
oi the Commandant of the Marine Corps. Indeed the 
new bureau chiefs in their functions and prerogatives 
were properly regarded as the lineal descendents of the 
Loard of Naval Commissioners created in 1815, and the 
scope of their activities was not greatly different. How- 
ever, whereas the naval commissioners had been limited 
to the performance of purely minesterial duties and pur- 
suant the terms of the statute had always been held as 
having responsibilities of a civil rather than a military or 
naval character, the bureau chiefs were not considered 
to hold merely a civil office. 

In the light of these facts to speak of the posi'ion of 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps as analogous to 
that of a bureau chief in the Navy is to evidence com- 
plete misunderstanding not only of the historical develop- 
ment and the organizational pattern of the Navy Depart- 
ment, but of the law as well. The naval bureaus have 
always been, by law, a part of the Department of the 
Navy established at the seat of the government. They 
have no existence elsewhere. On the contrary, however, 
“she Marine Corps is a part of the naval establishment, but 
it is not a part of the Navy Department as established at 





Conceived in Combat— 
Proven in Battle— 
By the United States Marines! 


THE MIGHTY SMITH & WESSON 
K-38 COMBAT MASTERPIECE 


For All Types of Cal. 38 Special Ammunition 
Reliable 


Powerful 
Durable 
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THE PANTHER (F9F) 
U. S. Navy’s Jet Fighter 


In a steep bank, a GRUMMAN PANTHER shows 
its claws . . . six 5-inch rockets destined soon to 
rip into enemy armour. Operating from carrier 
bases, the PANTHER may seek targets of oppor- 
tunity or work in close support of ground troops. 
Its effectiveness has made it highly respected . . . 
particularly by North Koreans! 
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Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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More MARINE OFFICERS wear insignia bear- 
ing the H-H trademark than of all other makes 
combined—there must be a good reason for this 
overwhelming preference. 


At Post Exchanges and 
Ships Service Stores Everywhere 
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Hilborn-Hamburger 
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the seat of the government; it is under the supervision of 
the Executive Department but that relation to the De- 
partment is not the same as being a part of it... .” 


Vi 
FROM 1834 to 1950-— WHAT THE COURTS 
HAVE SAID 

® Ir Is APPARENT that the basic relationship between 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps and the Secretary 
of the Navy, established so early in Marine Corps history, 
and confirmed and defined by the Act of 1834, continued 
throughout the years. It is also clear that, with minor 
legislative changes, the authority of the Commandant 
over the Marine Corps remains the same today as it was 
when the Corps was created. It is true that during the 
long period in which the Marine Corps has been joined 
with Navy in the Naval Establishment, there has been a 
constant tendency to coordinate administrative matters 
between the two services in the interest of economy and 
efficiency. But such administrative integration as there 
has been, has done nothing to reduced the military author- 
ity of the Commandant and nothing to change his rela- 
tionship to the Secretary of the Navy. The office of Com- 
mandant has continued under the direct supervision and 
control of the Secretary of the Navy. 

These conclusions are substantiated by a critical study 
of legal opinion bearing on the status of the Marine 
Corps. Thus there is little doubt that the Marine Corps 
has always been regarded as a separate service. Such 
was the opinion of RAdm Oswald S. Colclough, who in 
1946, while Judge Advocate General of the U. S. Navy, 
testified as follows before the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate : “The Marine Corps has been held for years 
to be a separate service, although it operates with the 
Navy and under the Secretary of the Navy. It is there- 
fore a part of the naval service.” 

It has been generally recognized, that in legislation, 
the practice of Congress is to make special reference to 
the Marine Corps. It has also been conceded that, nor- 
mally, Congress does not regard the term “Navy” to 
include the Marine Corps. Thus in literally hundreds of 
places, the code refers distinctly to the “Navy and the 
Marine Corps” or to the “Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps.” The distinctive mission and organization of the 
Corps have been often stressed. That the Marine Corps is 
also a military service has been well recognized. 

But in few decisions has there been any clear under- 
standing of the technical difference between the terms 
“U. S. Navy” and the “Naval Establishment.” While it 
cannot be denied that, at least since that Act of 1834, 
service in the Marine Corps has been service in the Naval 
Establishment, this fact never did mean that the Marine 
Corps was a part of the U. S. Navy. Language to this 
effect in the decisions will not stand the test of analysis. 
Now and again the distinction between the U. S. Navy 
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“Caterpillar” D8 Tractor — 8S ’Dozer handling a road construction job with its usual power and punch, 


In war or peace...when the going gets rough! 


FROM mining in the Northwest, to lumbering in the 
deep South, to military chores at home and in danger 
spots around the globe—the rugged “Caterpillar” pack- 
age of track-type Tractor and matching “Dozer has 
proved that it’s boss of the bulldozers. 

Military men recognize this matched tool as a “com- 
bat” work team you can count on in tough going. Time 
and again it has proved its tactical worth and steady 
dependability under adverse conditions. Whether it’s 
assault landings, beachhead clearance, airstrip con- 
struction, or gouging out supply roads and clearing 
away rubble — “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, operating 
with "Dozers built togvork with them, have proved their 
efficiency. 

“Caterpillar” is the only manufacturer to make this 
unit tool. These Bulldozers handle power assignments 


without strain, and they’re tough and long-wearing be- 
cause they are precision built of extra-quality materials. 
They’re built to stay in there slugging — an obviously 
important matter when the chips are down. 

The service facilities of “Caterpillar” are well known 
around the world. It’s one more reason “Caterpillar” 
equipment is a familiar sight in U. S. military installa- 
tions everywhere. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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and the Naval Esiablishment was recognized and. served 
to guide the conclusions. For the most part, however, the 
Our Central Station terms seem to have been used non-technically and inter- 


: . changably. 
Ausematic aoe A Systane ane Thus in the leading case of Wilkes vy Dinsman, which 
Services Protect All of the Philadelphia is often cited for the proposition that the Marine Corps 
Installations of the is a part of the Navy, the court held that statutory lan- 
guage under which sanctions could be applied against 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS “persons enlisted for the navy” was broad enough to 


cover an enlisted man in the Marine Corps. While there 
is little indication in the court’s language that it under- 
stood the legal relationship of the U. S. Marine Corps to 
the U. S. Navy, the case can be supported on the grounds 





WE ARE PROUD OF THEIR that Dinsman, as a Marine, although not enlisted in th 
PERFECT FIRE PROTECTION U. S. Navy, was enlisted in another branch of the Naval 
Establishment, the U. S. Marine Corps. The same failure 

RECORD. to distinguish between the U. S. Navy and the Naval 


Establishment is found in U. S. v Dunn, which also is 
often cited for the proposition that the Marine Corps is 
part of the Navy. Here the court ruled that statutory 
AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM COMPANY language, which provided that in computing claims for 
pension benefits officers of the Navy could be credited 

ea with the time they had served as officers or enlisted men 
384 Bourse Building “in the regular eaerntini. Army or Navy or both,” was 
Philadelphia, Pa. broad enough to cover service in the Marine Corps. Here 


again there is little in the court’s language to indicate 
that it understood the legal relationship of the U. S. 
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JULIUS ROTHSCHILD & CO. 





Head Office 


52 Main St., San Francisco, California 





New York Office 
25-02 Bridge Plaza South 
Long Island City 


Honolulu, T. H. San Diego, California 
Seattle, Washington Long Beach, California 
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© “ALLISON TURBO-PROP ENGINE GIVES 
NEW STRIKING POWER T0 NAVY BOMBER! 


© SUPER POWER for short-run take-ofts T40 * 5500 HORSEPOWER * 2500 LBS. WEIGHT 
(from smallest carriers or primitive fields) gy ace , 


© SUPER POWER to lift heavy 
bomb and rocket loads 


© SUPER POWER with fuel economy 
for broader striking range 


© SUPER POWER from twin-power sections for twin-engine reliabiliiy 









EVELOPING 5500 horsepower—more than most both propellers—thus enabling the most economical 
four-engine bombers of World War Il—the use of fuel which broadens the aircraft range. 
Navy-sponsored Allison 140 Twin Turbo-Prop By the combination of these turbine engine features 
mor makes the Douglas XA2D Skyshark one of in a great new airplane, our Armed Services are 
America’s most versatile fighting planes. provided with an advanced versatile weapon for 

The twin-engine sections—their compact design combat wherever needed. 


providing single-engine aircraft with twin-engine 
reliability—drive contra-rotating Aeroproducts pro- 
pellers through short shafting and a reduc- 
tion gear. 



















For cruising, one power section may be cut 
entirely. The remaining section, operating at : 
its maximum efficiency, continues to drive Builders of the famous J33 and J35 Turbo-Jet Aircraft Engines 





DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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ARLINGTON MILLWORK 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


Frames 

Doors 

Sash 

Mouldings Architectural 
Paneling Millwork 
Stairwork 

Plywood 

Masonite Products 


1233 Jefferson Davis Highway 
. on U. S. No. 1 


1 Mile from 14th St. Bridge 
Phone OTis 9111 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 






































GUN CLEANING BRUSHES .. . 








a ad 


Yorum Ml 40 MM. (OS) 


Fuller Grashes 


Hartford, Conn. 






















Marine Corps to the Navy or the distinction between the 
U. S. Navy and the Naval Establishment. 

The Secretary of the Navy, himself, on occasion has 
failed to distinguish carefully between the terms “U. §, 
Navy” and “Naval Establishment” when discussing the 
status of the Marine Corps. On March 31, 1906, in 
referring to a contention that the Marine Corps was an 
anomalous body, intermediate between the Army and the 
Navy, Secretary Charles J. Bonaparte stated: “For this 
impression, there is, properly speaking, no warrant in 
law. Its legal status is beyond all doubt or question, a 
part of the naval forces of the country, if not a part of 
the Navy in the strictest sense.” Two years later, in an 
opinion dated November 9, 1908, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
then Attorney General of the United States, after citing 
Wilkes v Dinsman and U. S. v Dunn, wrote “... upon 
these two decisions I based what I said while Secretary 
of the Navy.” In view of the analysis of both of these 
cases set forth above, the Secretary’s assertion loses much 
of its force. Perhaps Mr Bonaparte’s failure to distin- 
guish his terms in the opinion referred to can be excused 
when it is realized that, on the facts of the case, he was 
apparently seeking to defend the traditional position of 
the Marine Corps within his Department. The fact, how- 
ever, that in so many opinions there was a failure to rec- 
ognize the significant difference between the terms U.S. 
Navy and the Naval Establishment goes far to explain 
much of the loose language in the authorities and must 
be considered in evaluating their conclusions. 


Vil 
FROM 1798 TO 1950 — WHAT THE CONGRESS 
HAS SAID 


@ WHILE CRITICAL stupy of the judicial opinions deal- 
ing with the status of the Marine Corps indicates that the 
Corps is, and since 1834 has been, a separate service 
within the Naval Establishment, a study of the legislation 
pertaining to the Corps establishes this conclusion beyond 
doubt. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to assert that every 
time the Congress has legislated with respect to the 
Marine Corps it has not only confirmed the fact that the 
Marine Corps is a separate service, but has upheld its 
conviction that the Marine Corps forms a vital part of 
the nation’s forces. Examination of the legislative his- 
tory of the Marine Corps indicates that its role in the 
armed forces has never been restricted, but instead, that 
it has been steadily broadened. 

Thus it has been shown how, in the Act of 1798, the 
Congress extended recognition to the Corps as a military 
organization created “in addition” to the then existing 
military establishment. It has also been shown how, in 
the Act of 1834, the Congress fixed its relation to the 
U. S. Navy, and established the basic pattern of Navy- 
Marine Corps relations that exists to this day. 
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A year goes by quickly—so quickly that the average man is 
not discouraged to find himself at the end just about where he 
was at the beginning. 





But, suddenly, middle-age arrives; he awakes to the startling 
realization that he has been trapped by mediocrity . . . by 
half-way success. 


The big jobs and big salaries which only yesterday seemed 
possible of accomplishment now appear remote and unobtain- 
able. The future that held great promise no longer exists. 


Look back over your own business career. Have you made 
as much progress as you are capable of making? Are you adding 
to your knowledge of business fundamentals each day? Or are 
you, too, lying back contentedly waiting for the success that 
will never come? 


Men who sincerely want to get out of the “trap” can turn to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute with great hope. Over a 
period of thirty-nine years, the Institute has re-kindled the 
ambitions of thousands of men, and has enabled them to turn 
their dreams of success into actual achievements. 


Send for “Forging Ahead in Business” 


It is one of the fascinating delights of business to see what a 
single year can do in the lives of ambitious men working under 
systematic guidance. The Institute works no miracles, but it 
does provide a program so complete and scientific that each 
day carries subscribers closer to their goal. 


That program is outlined in a 64-page booklet aptly titled 








To the #5,000 Man who wants 
to make *10,000 or more a year 


"Forging Ahead in Business”. It was written for mature men 
only; men who seek—not a magic formula—but a sound, real- 
istic approach to the problems they face in trying to improve 
their positions and increase their incomes. 


There is no charge for “Forging Ahead in Business” for the 
simple reason that it is worth only what you make it worth. 
Some men glance through it, and toss it aside. Others have 
found a fortune in its pages. 


If you are willing to devote one short evening te the study 
of a plan that has meant rapid progress to thousands of exec- 
utives, send for “Forging Ahead in Business” today. Fill out 
and return the coupon below; your complimentary copy will 
be mailed to you promptly. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 668, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronte 1, Ont. 





| ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
{ Dept. 668, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
! In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
i “FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
I Name...... ebewbet cones cic cievonnwahedaus bhke bkves ane eawadboumael iste 
| PR PIN is 6 dw nicede cwsweecscnsdedbveségedccdvccenscsevatecees ee 
r Business Address EPEC CUR WEN S56 hdd ceRNeGeNeUeUR Gees deed essvbecee 
i Pee so vn oc c ch cdececccecntesccccdccccccvcceesovccecenseess Seesccecs e 
§ Home Address. .........eeeeeeeeees eeeccescecesece eeeecesesesers woeree 
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Compliments of 


Connelly Containers 


Philadelphia 48, Pa. 








part of the Navy... .” 


” 


It remains to examine the effect of the recent “Uni- 
fication” legislation on the status of the Marine Corps. 
In section 206 (a) of the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, the Congress defines the Department of the 
Navy to mean “the Department of the Navy at the seat 
ot government; the headquarters, United States Marine 
Corps; the entire operating forces of the United States 
Navy ... and of the United States Marine Corps... ; 
and the United States Coast Guard when operating as a 
Incident to a statement of their 
combatant functions, the act clarifies the relationship 
between the U. S. Navy and the U. S. Marine Corps, 
both of which in Section 202 (c), are referred to as “mili- 
tary services.” Section 206 (b), National Security Act 
of 1947 as amended begins as follows: “In general, the 
United States Navy, within the Department of the Navy. 
...” Section 206 (c), of the same act begins as follows: 
“The United States Marine Corps, within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy... 

In Public Law 432, the term “Naval Establishment” is 
defined as follows: “The term ‘Naval Establishment’ 
means naval (italics supplied) sea, air and ground forces 
— vessels of war, aircraft, auxiliary craft and auxiliary 
activities and the personnel who man them — and the 
naval (italics supplied) agencies necessary to support and 
maintain the naval (italics supplied) forces and admin- 
ister the Navy as a whole; the Marine Corps, and in time 
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Authorized Ford Dealer 
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How well prepared is the 
American oil industry to meet 


N EVERY HAND, American oil men have been ques- 
O tioned as to the industry’s ability to meet the nation’s 
needs in the light of swiftly moving developments. The 
facts are reassuring. 

The American oil industry is better prepared today 
than ever before to meet any national emergency. Our 
domestic capacity to produce and refine petroleum has 
increased around 25 per cent since the peak demands of 
World War II — during which the Armed Forces of this 
nation and its Allies never lacked for oil, and all essential 
civilian needs were met. 

In the months immediately ahead, with minor dis- 
locations to be expected, we should be able to furnish all 
of the military demands for oil products and supply the 
civilian needs for gasoline and heating oils. 

Based on the assumption that the military need for 
oil will increase only as greater amounts of equipment 
and manpower are engaged in using it, there should be 
no demand in the immediate future that the industry 
cannot readily supply. 

As to the long range view, no one can predict with 
complete accuracy what the military needs for oil prod- 
ucts may be. The extent to which we will be called upon 
to supply gasoline, jet and other aviation fuels, fuel oil, 


Navy special fuels, and other military requirements for 


petroleum, obviously depends on the turn of international 
events. 

Although we cannot know all that is ahead, the record 
of our industry is reassuring. In the five years since the 
end of World War II, American oil companies have been 
rebuilding, improving and expanding their facilities and 
creating a substantial reserve productive capacity. 

Compared to the peak war year of 1945, total U.S. 
crude oil production capacity has been increased 27%, 
refining capacity has been increased 21%, and proved 


the nation’s emergency needs? 


crude oil reserves have been increased 24%. 

In these five years American oil companies plowed 
back into their business more than 8 billion dollars for 
exploration and development and to provide these new 
facilities—the great bulk of this from operating profits. 

This record and the traditional skill and ingenuity of 
the American oil industry, give assurance that supplies 
and facilities will be expanded and adapted with maxi- 
mum speed and efficiency to meet whatever needs may de- 
velop, provided that necessary steel and other essential 
materials are made available. 

America’s thousands of oil companies owe their con- 
tinued progress to the fact that they are privately man- 
aged and have competed vigorously for the privilege of 
serving America better. 

The key to the strength of the American oil industry is 
the driving force of competition. This strength must be 
preserved if the United States is to remain a power for 
peace. Even with national planning and restrictions, the 
nation must continue to rely on private management, and 
although close and full cooperation with governmental 
agencies is necessary in times of emergency, nothing 
should be done that will impair the incentive for compe- 
tition in normal times. 

The industry will be able to supply the largest possible 
volume of our national petroleum requirements if we have 
the largest possible freedom in our operations. 

I know that every oil man shares my confidence that 
this industry can and will continue its record of meeting 
every challenge on its own initiative. 


Very truly yours, 


Pile Rydal 


President, American Petroleum Institute 


i GUILE 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES—LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS THROUGHOUT GULF’S MARKETING TERRITORY 
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Congratulations 
to the 


U. S. MARINES 


for their outstanding work 
in Korea and in all parts 
of the world since 1775. 


Kitsap Dairymen’s Association 
Milk and Dairy Products 


Bremerton, Washington 





























of war ... the Coast Guard are parts of the Naval Estab- 
lishment.” 

It is apparent from a comparison of the language used 
by the Congress to define “Naval Establishment” in 
Public Law 432 with the language used to define “De- 
partment of the Navy” in the National Security Act as 
amended, that the Congress uses the term “Department 
of the Navy” as coextensive with the term “Naval Estab- 
lishment,” and the conclusion is inescapable from a com- 
parison of these statutes, which must be read together, 
that the Congress considers the United States Navy and 
the United States Marine Corps to be co-equal in status 
within the Naval Establishment despite their disparity in 
size. 

It is also significant that in both of these acts, the 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended and Public 
Law 432, when Congress for the first time since 1834 
enacted any legislation directly affecting Marine Corps- 
Navy relationships, it again affirmed the traditional status 
of the Marine Corps. But whereas the Act of 1834 had 
attempted to remedy certain imperfections in the relations 
between the Marine Corps and the Navy, existing prior 
to that time, and to clarify and define the rights of both 
organizations, and thus had made significant legal 
changes in the status of the Marine Corps, the Acts of 
1947 and 1948 are largely declaratory and serve to reaf- 
firm the traditional relationship between the two. US @ MC 





Here’s a handy new product devel- 
oped for use by the Armed Forces . . . 
at home or in the field . . . a Spray 
Pack Can of Olive Drab Paint ideal 
~ for touch-up and maintenance work 
on vehicles or for camouflage. 
Packed under pressure . . . a touch of 
the valve sprays on the paint . . . it 
dries to a dull non-reflective finish. 
Also in aluminum and colored enam- 
els. For complete information, write 


SEYMOUR OF SYCAMORE, inc. 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS 
























A HANDY NEW O.D. PAINT SPRAY PACK 
FOR CAMOUFLAGE OR MAINTENANCE... 
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PRESCRIPTIONS THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
filled while of 
it 
gees QUANTICO, VA. 


R The Bank for Service People 


Visit Marine Corps Schools 
area’s newest and most mod- 
ern drug store for your home 


needs. 


STEPHENS DRUG STORE 


Triangle, Va. Serving old and new Marine 


savings accounts for over 25 years 





On U. S. 1 Phone 286 : 
in war and peace. 























A NEW HEAVY CALIBER COLT 
IN AMAZING FEATHER WEIGHT 












e@ Nearly 1 lb. lighter than serv- 
ice model. 


e Shorter than service model. 


COMMANDER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
CALIBERS 


45 Automatic 
.38 Super 
9 M/M Luger 


OLT ** 


COLT’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


e Easy to handle. Easy to carry. 


e Light metal receiver and main 
spring housing. 
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ADDRESS (Print) 


Marine Corps Gazette, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


I enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
1 enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association.* 


| ama regular subscriber. Enclosed is $2.00. Send 12 issues of the GAZETTE, including the 
175th Anniversary Issue, to the below-named friend or relative: 


Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. | understand that as a 


member or former member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces 


1 am eligible for membership in the Marine Corps Association. 





NAME AND RANK (Print) 














|W) ho) — 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 


ADDRESS (Print) 


Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 
for which please send me the following books which | 
have listed by title and price. 





Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 


Be i =lele) a Oh del -5 





Title Price 











Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 


Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 
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D2AR READER: | 


IT OCCURRED TO US that you might be inter- 
ested in reading further into the history and back- 
ground of the Marine Corps. Below is listed a number | 
of books about the Corps or about Marines, ranging 
from the romantic works of Col Thomason to official 
World War II operational monographs, published by 
the Historical Division, Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
All are available through the GAZETTE Bookshop, | 
with a special discount to Association members. If : 
your Marine library is incomplete, make a selection | 
from this list and order today. You will receive prompt 
and efficient service. 
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~ You can prove 
| J what I proved... 


You cant beat Chestertield 
for Real Mildness” 


~ Pestivia Neal 


. Co-starring in “THREE SECRETS” 
Wi >> A United States Pictures Production 


S DISTRIBUTED BY WARNER BROS. 


ake your own comparison 
' says X4 WW] Walker 


PROMINENT TOBACCO FARMER— BATTLEBORO, N. C. 


/t\ YOU buy a pack 2. a smell that milder C YOU smoke Chesterfields 
a nem sterfields E tobacco aroma _— and prove what every 
nd you open it up. other cigarette has it. tobaccoman knows 


tobaccos that iis MILDER-SMOKE enan 


AB CHE: ESTERFIELD 


Smeus MILDER : Swoxes MILDER : Wo uwPleASANT AFTER-TASTE 
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